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one^fl  thoughts  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  Our 
road,  while  leading  through  the  plain,  yet  kept 
it-  a  distance  from  the  water,  as  the  nearer 
^ound  is  otten  wet  and  marshy;  and  as  we 
lode  idong  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  sev- 
times  this  afternoon  we  heard  a  shep- 


done  this  quite  long  enough ;  please  hand  me 
that  Bible.”  He  read  the  chapter,  and  the 
next  morning  he  began  to  pray !  She  had  been 
talking  with  God  out  of  a  woman’s  breaking 
heart,  and  He  made  the  iron  swim. 

This  leaf  from  Bible  history  will  furnish  a 
good  motto  for  the  opening  year,  and  for  the 
approaching  Week  of  Prayer.  Our  faith  needs 
a  fresh  tonic.  Too  often  our  own  hearts  sink 
down  as  deep  as  the  young  prophet’s  axe-head. 
The  agencies  which  we  employ  are  also  as 
powerless  in  themselves  for  spiritual  results  as 
was  the  rod  cast  by  Elisha  into  Jordan.  His 
act  was  an  appeal  to  the  Omnii)otent.  Let 
every  syllable  of  prayer  and  every  deed  of  love 
be  an  appeal  to  the  same  mighty  arm,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  of  trtiHt.  While  God  reigns, 
iron  can  be  made  to  swim. 


ty-seven  members.”  Another:  “Ho  preach 
ing,  but  we  keep  up  two  prayer-meetings.* 
Another:  “  Membership  nearly  doubled ;  great 
interest.”  Another:  “Several  conversions, 
greater  demand  for  Bibles,  and  more  study  of 
them  than  has  been  known  for  several  years.” 
A  good  investment. 


p4nEh*uited.  For  a  few  hours  we  were  in  sore 
pWliprehension.  Fortunately  I  recalled  the  name 
■  ot»  pupil  of  Dr.  Post  at  Beirut,  who  is  now  the 
landing  physician  of  Damascus,  and  a  messen- 
-fpr  WM  sent  for  him,  and  at  three  o’clock  he 
iMBse  riding  into  camp.  His  judicious  treat- 
'^nt,  and  the  best  of  all  medicine— a  Sabbath 
<lky’8  rest— soon  checked  the  alarming  features 
df  the  case,  and  we  were  made  unsi>eakably 
J*iH>py  *t  the  relief  from  a  great  anxiety. 

With  the  feeling  of  relief  there  came  a  fuller 
eojoyment  of  the  day  of  rest.  Our  messen- 
gjpr  had  brought  back  from  Damascus  letters 
i^^ioh  had  been  forwarded  from  Beirut,  so 
dHit  in  our  tents  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Sermon,  we  were  not  far  from  home ;  at  the 
alime  moment  we  were  grateful  for  the  recov- 
of  a  friend  at  our  side,  and  for  the  safety 
df  the  dear  ones  far  away.  These  mingled 
dtuises  of  gratitude  glided  into  our  hearts  that 
ssttll  Sabbath  afternoon.  When  we  are  thus 
'g^tehil  and  happy,  all  things  in  nature  seem 
tc  in  harmony  with  our  spirits.  The  stream 
t&Kt  ran  before  our  tents  sang  to  us  of  home— 
o|r  our  own  dear  New  England,  that  land  of 
mountain  streams.  On  the  other  side  of  it  was 
an  ejiclosure  tilled  with  trees — at  once  an  or- 
‘^mrd  and  a  garden— and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
’#ere  smelling  the  apple  blossoms;  while  the 
mighty  dome  above  us,  rising  into  the  clouds, 
pointed  upwards  to  the  source  of  all  good,  from 
which  all  blessings  descend,  “as  the  dew  of 
feerrnon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  uiion 
ttie  mountains  of  Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  com- 
utiindeci  the  blessing,  even  life  forevermore.” 

H.  M.  F. 


THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY— U. 

Dear  Sir :  Permit  me  to  exhibit  a  few  more 
specimens  of  gross  errors : 

“  Palestine  is  a  hot  climate.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  for  gathering  the  graiies,  the  temjierature 
is  seldom  as  low  as  100°!  ”  (Wines  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  p.  16.)  This  is  said  to  prove  that  they 
could  not  make  fermented  wine,  as  there  can 
be  no  vinous  fermentation  when  the  temjiera- 
ture  is  above  75° ! 

Then  comes  a  quotation  from  Horace : 
“  There  is  no  wine  sweeter  to  drink  than  the 
Lesbian ;  that  it  was  like  nectar,  and  perfectly 
harmless,  and  would  not  produce  intoxica¬ 
tion.”  Pray,  where  does  Horace  say  this  ?  Is 
all  this  evolved  out  of  the  phrase  “innocentis 
pocula  Lesbii  ”  in  Ode  17  of  the  first  book  ? 
Horace  would  laugh  at  such  an  interpretation 
of  his  humor.  Pliny,  Columella,  and  other  an¬ 
cient  authorities  are  quoted  in  scores  of  the 
publications  of  the  National  Temi)erance  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  praise  of  unferraented  wine,  which 
they  never  mention,  much  less  praise.  Lev.  ii. 
11  is  said  in  “Wines  of  the  Bible,”  p.  19,  to 
“strictly  forbid  the  offering  of  leaven,  yeast  or 
ferment.”  But  the  word  “  ferment,”  on  which 
the  whole  argument  hinges,  is  added  by  the 
ingenious  author ! 

After  quoting  Isaac’s  blessing,  “God  give 
thee  plenty  of  corn  and  wine, ’’the  author  adds 
“  It  is  not  thinkable  that  this  is  the  wine  that 
moeketh,”  etc.  So  again  (p.  20),  “  Surely  this 
[the  mocking  wine]  cannot  be  the  wine  which 
we  are  asked  to  buy  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  price,  .  .  .  and  which  Jesus  made  for  His 
friends.”  The  proof  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  wine  (fermented  and  unfermented)  is  in  the 
inner  consciousness!  And  this  reasoning  is 
called  on  p.  21,  reasoning  from  “facts”!  On 
p.  23  the  author  asserts  that  new  wine  was  put 
into  new  bottles,  chiefiy  to  exclude  the  air  and 
so  prevent  its  fermenting!  On  p.  24  we  are 
told  that  unfermented  wine  formed  the  com¬ 
mon  drink  of  the  people  in  Jesus’  day.  This 
is  an  assertion  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  his¬ 
tory  and  analogy,  and  involves  the  absurdity 
of  a  whole  people  preserving,  by  the  most  care¬ 
ful  hermetic  sealing  the  juice  of  the  grape,  or 
drinking  boiled  juice  instead  of  wine.  On  p.  24 
again  we  have  the  assertion  that  “  the  Jews 
ate  nothing  that  had  yeast  or  ferment  in  it  ”  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  thus  confounding  the 
action  of  leaven  in  bread,  and  that  of  ferment 
in  wine.  Then  follows  the  astounding  quota¬ 
tion  that  God  promised  that  His  Holy  One 
slunild  not  see  corruption  !  Of  what  stuff  is  the 
brain  made  that  will  use  such  arguments,  and 
so  outrageously  abuse  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 
Christ  not  seeing  corruption  is  made  to  prove 
that  He  would  not  use  fermented  wine ! 

But  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  show  up  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  this  book  on  “  The  Wines  of  the  Bible.”  ■ 
It  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations. 

I  proceed  to  another  publication  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Temperance  Society.  It  is  entitled  “  The 
Bible  Rule  of  Temperance.”  On  p.  58  begins  a 
chapter  on  “what  Paul  means  when  he  says 
‘  Be  not  drunk.  ’  ”  The  passage  commented  on 
is  Eph.  V.  18 :  “  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  where¬ 
in  is  excess,”  or  as  the  revision  has  it,  “Be 
not  drunken  with  wine,  wherein  is  riot.”  The 
Greek  is//^/  /.i^bvdHedbs  ol'yco,  kv  w  kdriv  ddooria. 
The  first  three  words  of  this  Greek  are  taken 
from  the  Greek  of  Prov.  xxiii.  31,  which  reads 
the  Hebrew  raivah  instead  of  raah,  and  renders 
“  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,”  instead  of  “  Look 
not  upon  the  wine.”  Now  the  author  of  the 


point  visited  by  our  Lord.  Here  he  8i)ent  six 
months  in  the  last  year  of  his  ministry.  Not 
far  from  this  spot,  some  lower  shoulder  of 
Hermon  is  supposed  to  be  the  Mount  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration. 

After  resting  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  grove 
at  Banias,  we  mounted  and  took  our  way 
through  the  village,  where  one  may  see  here 
and  there  fallen  columns,  and  the  ruins  of  old 
Boman  arohes;  and  then  began  to  climb  the 
hills,  which  at  first  were  covered  with  olive  or¬ 
chards,  but  soon  grew  more  bleak  and  bare. 
On  the  top  of  one  is  a  ruined  castle,  whose  enor¬ 
mous  size  and  strength  reminded  me  of  the 
Castle  of  Heidelberg,  although  it  is  of  vastly 
greater  antiquity  than  any  castle  on  the  Rhine 
or  the  Neckar,  the  mode  of  dressing  its  stones 
showing  that  its  massive  foundations  were' 
laid  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  commands  one  of 
the  most  extensive  views  in  Palestine.  These 
mountain  fortresses  are  a  striking  feature  of 
the  country’.  While  looking  with  amazement 
at  these  mighty  walls,  we  chanced  to  turn  west*- 
ward,  and  there  behold  another  castle,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  counterpart  of  this,  although 
of  more  recent  date :  for  it  is  the  Chateau  Neuf 
of  the  Crusaders,  standing  on  the  crest  of  a 
mountain,  relieved  against  the  glowing  western  i 
sky.  That  mountain,  like  Marathon.  ”  looks  I 
on  the  sea,”  and  its  castle  frowns  on  Tyrsi 
and  Sidon  and  the  Mediter  ranean  coast.  Thus  i 
are  two  periods  of  history  and  two  civiliza- 1 
tions— distant  not  only  from  us,  but  from  each  i 
other— brought  “  eye  to  eye,”  as  Phoenicians  i 
and  Crusaders  signal  to  each  other  from  moun- 1 
tain  top  to  mountain  top,  across  an  abyss  not  j 
only  of  centuries,  but  of  fnillenniums. 

We  were  now  on  the  side  of  the  lordly  Her¬ 
mon,  and  went  slowly  climbing  upward  into 
the  higher  altitudes  and  the  sharper  air.  The 
evening  found  us  at  an  elevation  of  some  thou-  i 
sands  of  feet.  The  change  of  temperature  was 
very  great  from  that  of  the  Jordan  'valle^. 
where  only  last  night  we  found  it  extremely 
warm,  while  here  to-night  it  is  ‘bitter  cold.  W  e 
are  camped  in  a  little  mountain  valiey,  wnicn 
might  easily  be  imagined  to  be  among  the  Alps.  _ 
It  is  a  cheerless  spot :  there  is  not  a  tree  in  sight ; 
only  dreary  rocks,  and  patches  of  snow  are  still; 
lying  on  the  heights  around  us.  And  yet  it  is' 
not  without  its  pleasing  features,  in  the  flocks 
of  sheep  in  the  mountain  pastures.  Near  iis; 
is  a  little  Alpine  village,  nestled  in  the  side  pf 
the  mountain,  under  which  it  seems  to  be  seek-* 
ing  shelter.  The  houses  furnisli  a  better  proteO- 
tion  than  the  tents  of  the  Bedaween,  or  even 
their  mat-covered  huts.  They  have  to  be  of' 
a  different  material,  to  be  habitable :  for  in 
Winter  these  mountain  valleys  are  buried  deep^ 
in  snow.  Though  plain  and  of  but  one  story, 
they  are  built  qf  stone,  and  being  backe.^ 
against  the  mountain,  which  furnishes  a^sh^eK 
ter  from  the  winds,  they  may  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  at  which  life  can  be  preserved. 
The  people  are  Druses— a  Moslem  sect  chiefiy 
known  to  the  world  by  their  war  with  the  Mar- 
onites  in  1863,  in  which  they  committed  fright¬ 
ful  massacres.  Notwithstanding  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  we  found  them  very  decent-looking  moun¬ 
taineers.  They  thronged  around  our  tents  to 
sell  eggs  and  chickens,  and  ai>peared  quite 
friendly,  but  we  did  not  thiuk  it  wise  on  that 
account  to  intermit  our  customary  precaution 
of  sending  to  the  sheikh  for  a  guard.  Thus  in 
our  guarded  tents,  wrapping  our  coverlids  and 
garments  about  us  to  keep  out  the  mountain 
winds,  we  lay  down  to  tranquil  slumber. 

But  a  keen  and  frosty  air  is  a  wonderful 
quickener  of  life  at  the  breaking  of  the  day. 
Travellers  must  needs  stir  about  to  set  the 
blood  tingling  in  their  veins.  And  so,  with  all 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  scenery,  we  were  not 
unwilling  to  leave  our  Alpine  home.  We  were 
early  in  the  saddle,  making  long  strides  down 
the  mountain, 


lovelier  8ix>t.  We  had  had  a  long  and  weary 
day’s  march,  and  the  rest  was  very  grate¬ 
ful.  The  people  gathered  about  us  with  curi¬ 
osity  to  see  the  strangers,  but  not  in  an  un¬ 
friendly  way ;  though  Floyd  cautioned  us  not 
to  let  them  presume  on  any  familiarity,  saying 
rather  brusquely  “If  we  make  friends  with 
them,  they  will  swarm  down  upon  us  and  clean 
us  out.”  We  observ'ed  that,  mild-mannered 
as  they  seemed,  they  all  carried  long-handled 
spears,  which  might  oome  into  instant  use  on 
a  very  slight  provocation.  But  as  long  as 
they  let  us  alone,  and  kept  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  we  could  lodk  on  and  see  how  they 
enjoyed  themselves,  with  no  uncomfortable 
drawbacks.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  them 
light-hearted  and  happy;  and  when,  in  the 
morning,  just  before  we  mounted  our  horses, 
we  sAw  the  men  and  women  of  an  Arab  camp 
form  a  ring  on  the  green  sward,  and  execute 
a  rustic  dance  before  setting  out  for  the  fiocks 
whi'  .  they  were  to  watch  through  the  day, 
it  was  a  sight  to  make  a  traveller  think  he 
had  suddenly  lighted  on  a  scene  in  Arcadia. 
In  these  outdoor  exhibitions  Arab  life  is  seen 
at  its  best.  One  must  not  penetrate  too  far 
into  the  interior.  The  villages  are  not  Arca¬ 
dian.  As  we  resumed  our  march,  and  after  a 
long  ride  up  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan,  passed 
round  the  head  of  the  waters  of  Merom,  our 
route  led  thro’ugh  a  village  of  huts  made  of  a 
kind  of  matting  woven  of  the  reeds  which  grow 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  hung  on  cross 
poles,  not  unlike  those  I  had  seen  in  India 
and  Burmah.  They  were  wretched  habita¬ 
tions,  but  swarming  with  life.  It  was  plain 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  race  dying 
out.  As  we  rode  through  the  long,  narrow 
path  between  these  miserable  dwellings,  men, 
women,  and  children  rushed  to  the  doors  to  see 
us  pass.  Every  little  hand  was  stretched  out 
for  something.  “Backsheesh!  backsheesh!” 
was  the  cry ;  and  as  if  even  this  was  too  much 
for  children’s  throats,  the  word  was  shortened 
into  “  ’sheesh,”  which  was  hissed  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  voices.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very 
dogs  yelped  backsheesh. 

When  we  turned  away  from  the  Waters  of 
Merom,  we  had  “passed  over  Jordan,”  and 
were  in  the  enemy’s  country,  or  what  might 
have  been  so  had  we  been  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  though  we  had  crossed  the  river,  we  were 
still  am^g  its  springs,  which  we  were  follow¬ 
ing  up  source  in  the  sides  of  Hermon. 

The  CO  Axy  gradually  ascends,  leading  us  up¬ 
ward.  flKf  4>f  our  way  we  followed  the  track 
of  an  oK^itiian  road,  and  crossed  one  of  the 


bria^tog  into  'view  the 
Jiliend  shores.  Aiisaet  every 
L of  the  e^  was  con- 
o^our  Lord.*  Caper- 
Ok  SMB  for  the  greater  part  of 

Tsacctff  hls  Ministry— a  period  more 
MBteit  Uum  the  |ireoeding  thirty  years, 
pk  hafyont  ai  Maaareth :  for  here  his  life 
cm/6  of  '<diBoarity,  but  of  incessant 
|£y;  bis  teaching  Was  chiefly  on  these 
■h  watros,  aiwi  now  his  blessed  words 
upward  from  the  lake  below, 
the  Plain  ct  Gennesareth  the  air, 
meming  €ew,  comes  like  the  breath 
in  thfi  pirnfinm  of  such  a  scene,  it  ,is 
an  im^rtinenoe  to  speak :  one  is  held 
^Kfid  motlonlew.  For  a  few  moments  we 
H  horses,  not  saying  a  word,  and  then 
Hq  and  sileDtly  rode  away, 
we  leave  the  lake  beRind,  we  enter  a  rough 
Bountry,  which  is  the  character  of  this  por- 
jialilee.  Our  fences  were  set  towards  the 
following  a  route  parallel  to  the  course 
K  Jordan,  although  we  were  not  in  the  val- 
Bor  even  within  sight  of  it,  as  our  view  was 
pTupted  by  the  hills,  among  which  we  were 
Ing  all  the  forenoon ;  and  as  of  course  there 
no  ro^s,  but  only  bridle-paths,  we  had  to 

'The  oountrj’ 


“YOUR  MISSION.” 

It  is  a  good  time  just  now,  as  we  are  coming 
to  the  end  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of 
another,  to  reprint  this  beautiful  hymn,  so  full 
of  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  us  all  to  fulfil 
“our  mission,”  whatever  it  may  be,  while  we 
remain  on  the  earth.  The  lines  are  familiar 
to  our  readers.  They  were  written  years  ago, 
in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  sung  at  meetings 
of  the  Christian  Commission  with  thrilling 
effect.  On  one  occasion,  in  Washington,  at 
which  Mr.  Seward  presided,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
so  moved  by  the  singing  of  this  hymn,  that  he 
requested  that  it  might  be  repeated.  A  year  or 
two  after  wo  first  heard  it  sung  in  this  city  by 
Mr.  Philip  Phillips.  Ten  years  passed,  and  we 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  when  we 
met  the  same  singer  (who  had  been  making  a 
tour  as  far  as  Australia)  in  Bombay,  and  at¬ 
tended  one  of  his  concerts,  at  which  he  sang  it 
again,  bringing  back  all  the  patriotic  and  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  which  it  liad  Jdndied  in'JAmer- 
ica.  But  familiar  as  we  were  with  it,  we  did 
not  know  till  a  day  or  two  since  that  it  was 
written  by  a  member  of  a  familylwith  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  Mrs.  Ellen:  M.  H. 
Gates,  a  lady  of  New  England  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation,  but  now  a  resident  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
She  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  of  this 
city,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ihiilroad,  which  he  and  his  associates  car¬ 
ried  over  the  Sierra  Nevada.’  That  was  a  great 
work,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  last 
longer  than  this  hymn,  which  will  be  sung 
long  after  this  generation  has  passed  away. 

If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean, 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  lleet, 

Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet ; 

You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay. 

You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them. 

As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  you  arc  too  weak  to  journey 
Up  the'mountiu  i,  steep  and  high. 

You  can  stand  witliiu  the  valley. 

As  the  multitudes  go  by ; 

You  can  chant  in  happy  measure. 

As  they  slowly  pass  along. 

Though  they  may  forget  the  singer. 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harvest. 

Gamer  up  the  richest  sheaves. 

Many  a  grain,  both  ripe  and  golden. 

Will  the  careless  reapers  leave ; 

Go  and  glean  among  the  briars. 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall. 

For  it  may  be,  that  their  shadow. 

Hides  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver. 

Ever  ready  at  command ; 

If  you  cannot  toward  the  needy. 

Reach  an  ever  open  hand ; 

You  can  visit  the  afflicted. 

O’er  the  erring  you  can  weep. 

You  can  be  a  true  disciple. 

Sitting  at  the.Saviour’s  feet. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict. 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true ; 

If  where  lire  and  smoke  are  thickest. 

There ’s  no  work  for  you  to  do ; 

When  the  battle-field  is  silent. 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread. 

You  can  bear  away  the  wounded  ; 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do ; 

Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess. 

She  will  never  come  to  you ; 

Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard. 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare. 

If  you  want  a  field  of  labor. 

You  can  find  it  anywhere. 


MAKING  THE  IRON  SWIM. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

While  a  cei’tain  young  man  of  the  school  of 
ibe  prophets  was  hewing  timber  on  the  bank 
dr  the  Jordan,  the  axe-head  flew’  off  and  sank 
;ki  the  muddy  w’ater.  “  He  must  have  been  an 
eiMiiBtrious  man,”  said  Dr.  Bushnell,  “or  he 
’^Peuld  not  have  wanted  an  axe ;  he  must  have 
iSsen  a  poor  man,  or  he  would  not  have  needed 
u  borrow  it;  he  must  have  been  an  honest 
jtBn.  or  he  would'never  have  exclaimed  ‘Alas, 
::|i^ter.  for  it  w’as  borrowed !  ’  ”  Elisha  asks 
r'Hibi  where  it  fell ;  whereupon  the  man  of  God 
rjdfeaks  off  a  stick  and  casts  it  into  the  turbid 

Ir.  and  lo!  “the  iron  did  swim.”  The 
ag  man  puts  forth  his  hand,  takes  it  up, 
goes  on  with  his  task  of  hewing  timber  for 
.  primitive  theological  seminary  at  Jericho, 
sre  was  a  direct  forth-putting  of  the  divine 
er.  As  the  honor  of  His  servant  was  in- 
«d,  and  a  loss  was  to  be  repaired,  God  re¬ 
ed  it  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Instead  of 
ag  by  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
d  directly  upon  that  piece  of  metal,  and 
e  it  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  stream.  It 
Mras  precisely  such  a  special  display  of  the  di- 

E0  power  as  that  by  w’hich  He  replenished  a 
low’s  cruse  of  oil,  and  raised  a  dead  child  to 
.  With  God  all  things  are  possible. 

1 1,  This  resurrection  of  the  axe-head  was  a  very 
?«j4r»ordinary  occurrence;  science  would  pro¬ 
nounce  it  an  impossibility.  But  our  faithful 
^G*d  has  wrought  a  vast  number  of  unlikely 
in  order  to  reward  the  faith  of  those 

3 ho  put  their  ti’ust  in  Him.  He  loves  to  be- 
ow  siiecial  blessings  on  fearless  preachers  of 
His  Gospel,  on  bard-toiling  mls.siouaries,  on 
heroic  philanthropists,  and  on  His  struggling 
children  in  their  hard  fight  with  legions  of  ad¬ 
versaries.  He  still  sends  ravens  to  feed  His 
prophets.  “  I  knew  that  otir  Heavenly  Father 
would  not  forget  us,”  said  a  log-cabin  mission¬ 
ary  in  Northern  Minnesota,  when  he  walked 
home  ten  miles  from  a  postoffice  and  handed 
his  sick  wife  thirty  dollars  from  an  unknown 
friend  in  Brooklyn.  God  still  fills  the  empty 
cruse  of  pious  poverty.  He  still  makes  the 
iron  swim. 

When  Francke  began  his  Orphan  House  at 
Halle,  and  George  Muller  opened  a  similar  in¬ 
stitution  at  Ashley  Down,  they  both  started 
with  no  other  capital  than  faith. 


Eck  our  way  among  the  stones. 

eiped  deserted  of  human  habitations :  there 
■were  no  towns — vre  did  not  see  even  a  village. 
Its  appearance  was  made  still  more  desolate  by 
being  -without  trees.  While  riding  among  the 
hills,  I  did  not  see  a  single  tree.  Whether  this 
be  owing  to  the  government  tax  on  trees,  or  to 
the  wastefulness  of  the  people  in  cutting  for  fuel 
every  young  tree  almost  as  soon  as  it  shows 
its  head  above  ground,  I  know  not:  I  only 
state  the  fact,  that  the  landscape  was  abso¬ 
lutely  treeless.  But  though  in  this  respect  it 
is  strippqd^  and  barren  as  the  desert,  it  is  not 
like  th^esert  in  the  ixmrness  of  its  soil  or  the 
abeenoe  of  cultivation :  for  rough  and  rocky  as 
tr^is  portion  of  Northern  Galilee,  it  is  neither 

K>d  nor  uncultivated.  There  were  men 
in  the  fields,  as  we  had  sqen  them  in 
Country  when  we  first  entered  Pal- 
3t  here,  as  there,  the  mode  of  agri- 
very  poor ;  the  oxen  are  small ;  the 
wood,  with  an  iron  point,  and  only  a 
die,  as  it  is  guided  by  one  hand,  while 
holds  an  ox-goad,  with  which  the 
beasts  are  punched  and  prodded 
>ugh  soil.  Still  with  all  these  draw- 
country  was  fairly  cultivated,  some 
1  waving  with  ripening  harvests;  and 
^ere  bette^lookiog.  they  bad  light- 


.stUI  sjjoiie.the  work  of  Ro- 


Kexions^  '  more  animate  features, 

le  we  had  seen  before,  and  responded 
y  to  our  salaaips'  as  we  passed.  Our 
re  of  Arabic  is  not  extensive,  being 
to  half  a  dozen  words ;  but  what  we 
lumber,  we  make  up  in  reiteration, 
see  a  dashing  rider  approaching,  we 
upright  in  our  saddles,  and  explode 
)a!”  at  him  with  a  sonorous  voice, 
once  commands  his  attention,  and 
om  the  depth  of  his  bosom  a  guttural 
e  have  not  met  anybody  so  churlish  as 
not  to  return  our  salutations.  Even  the  Beda¬ 
ween  are  not  to  be  outdone  in  ix>liteness,  al¬ 
though  in  other  circumstances  they  might  have 
considered  it  in  the  way  of  business  to  rob  us  if 
they  could.  So  we  jogged  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
in  a  flow  of  spirits  which  made  us  forget  the 
The  mules  had  a 


lerever  we  come  upon  the  foot¬ 


man  bands 


steps  of  these  ancient  masters  of  the  world, 
they  are  marked  by  roads  and  bridges— the 
signs  of  their  civilization  and  the  instruments 
of  their  power.  “All  roads  lead  to  Rome.” 
So  it  was  meant  to  be,  not  only  in  Italy  and 
Gaul  and  Spain,  but  even  in  remote  provinces, 
where  easy  means  of  communication  drew  to- 
w’ards  Rome  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
mighty  empire.  Pursuing  our  course,  we  came 
to  Dan,  the  spot  to  which  Abraham  pursued 
the  Amorites  who  had  captured  Lot.  This 
is  the  limit  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  which  is 
defined  as  reaching  “  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.” 
Its  northern  boundary  was  not  a  mountain, 
but  a  river,  or  rather  a  fountain— the  chief  of 
the  headsprings  of  the  Jordan.  Here  we  came 
upon  a  scene  as  pleasing  as  it  was  unexpected — 
a  party  of  natives  returning  from  Tiberias, where 
they  had  been  to  bathe  in  the  hot  springs. 
They  were  all  in  gay  attire,  like  Italian  or 
Spanish  peasants  decked  out  for  a  festa.  A 
pretty  comi«iny  of  pilgrims  truly !  The  bright¬ 
eyed  Syriqn  girls  were  in  their  “  Sunday’s  best,” 
and  resting  under- some  large  oaks  which  shad¬ 
ed  the  fountain.  So  charming  was  the  picture 
they  made  in  their  gay  dresses,  sitting  under 
the  trees,  that  we  felt  almost  guilty  to  disturb 
them,  though  the  bridlq-i)flth  1<?4  through  the 
group ;  but  we  ftiade  the  best  apology  we  could, 
by  touching  our  caps  and  V  .ng  very  low,  as 
we  rode  through  the  stream,  ^nd  up  the  bank, 
and  under  the  oaks.  It  was  a  pleasant  relief  to 
the  squalid  misery  of  which  one  sees  so  much 
in  Palestine,  to  come  upon  such  a  scene  of  in¬ 
nocent  festivity. 

Another  hour’s  ride  brought  us  to  Banias, 
where  we  halted  at  noon,  not  in  a  clump  of 
trees,  but  in  a  large  and  stately  grove,  the  very 
air  of  which  was  made  musical  by  the  sound 
of  streams,  which  were  bubbling  and  dashing 
It  reminded  me  a  little  of  Tivoli, 


To  human 

eyes  their  projects,  and  their  plans  for  carry¬ 
ing  them  out,  seemed  visionary.  They  both 
laid  hold  of  their  enterprises  with  practical  sa¬ 
gacity,  and  with  strong,  unwavering  faith  ask¬ 
ed  God  to  give  them  His  direct  aid.  While 
they  were  busy  at  their  posts,  God  was  busy  in 
moving  generous  hearts  to  supply  them  with 
money.  To  one  of  these  philanthropists  over 
two  millions  of  dollars  have]been  sent  in  unso¬ 
licited  donations !  Faith  did  its  duty,  and  God 
made  the  iron  swim. 

There  is  a  prodigious  leverage  for  our  faith 
in  this  glorious  doctrine  of  a  special  Prori- 
dence.  It  enables  us  to  remove  mountains  of 
difficulty ;  it  nerves  us  to  face  obstacles  that 
seem  impassable.  A  godly  mother,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  dedicates  her  only  son  to  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry.  How  to  educate  him  out  of  a  poor 
widow’s  scanty  purse,  is  a  puzzling  question. 
She  is  richer  in  faith  than  in  silver  and  gold, 
and  decides  that  the  lad  shall  be  sent  to  col¬ 
lege,  Just  then  the  will  of  a  deceased  rela¬ 
tive  is  opened,  and  a  legacy  for  the  lad  is  found 
in  the  will.  He  is  educated  for  the  work  of 
preaching  Jesus,  and  lives  to-day  to  unfold  to 
thousands  the  promises  of  that  God  who  can 
make  the  iron  swim. 

This  doctrine  which  the  son  of  the  prophets 
learned  otl  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  has  been  a 
very  precious  and  helpful  one  to  the  writer  of 
this  article.  I  count  it  a  matter  for  thankful¬ 
ness  that  I  have  never  accepted  a  call  to  an 
“easy  place.”  On  the  contrary,  three  out  of 
the  four  charges  which  I  have  undertaken 
were  exceedingly  unpromising,  and  of  the 
fourth,  an  eminent  man  said  “  it  will  come  to 
nothing.”  My  first  charge  was  with  a  feeble 
flock  where  I  could  “  count  noses  ”  as  they 
straggled  in  at  the  door ;  only  two  members  of 
the  church  could  offer  a  prayer  in  a  meeting-^ 
one  of  those  an  Irish  gardener.  But  when 
things  began  to  look  desperate,  and  I  was  half 
inclined  to  flee  to  Tarshish,  God  poured  out 
His  Spirit  suddenly  and  powerfully,  and  the 
iron  began  to  Swim. 

These  are  not  miracles  exactly ;  but  they  df© 
evidences  that  He  who  floated  the  prophet’s 
axe  in  the  Jordan  still  lives,  and  loves  to  re¬ 
ward  faith  and  to  answer  prayer.  An  uncon¬ 
verted  heart  is  often  like  to  that  axe-head ;  it 
is  heavy  and  it  is  hard,  and  tendeth  downward. 
But  the  divine  Spirit  can  make  it  mover  up¬ 
ward.  Remember  this,  ye  disheartened  pa¬ 
rents,  who  have  waited  long  and  prayed  with¬ 
out  ceasing  for  the  conversion  of  your  children.^ 
Be  not  weary  in  well  doing.  Make  your  relig¬ 
ion  winsome.  Watch  for  opportunities.  While 
you  expect  God  to  hear  your  prayers,  be  care- 
M  to  hear  them  also  yourselves.  Ye  praying 

fives  also,  whom  every  communion-Sabbath 
iparates  from  your  imi>enitent  husbands,  do 
pot  give  up.-  ■  A  loving,  gentle  wife  in  my  con¬ 
gregation,  who  spent  a  whole  Sabbath  in  plead¬ 
ing  for  her  husband’s  soul,  came  down  on  Mon- 
Bay  morning  to  conduct  family-worship— as  it 
^as  her  ■vont  to  do.  To  her  amazement  and 
delight,  he  said-  to  her  “  Well,  wife,  you  have 


rough  paths  under  our  feet, 
hard  Mme  of  it,  carrying  their  heavy  loads  over 
the  hills :  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  their 
bells  ringing  merrily,  in  unison  ■with  the  gen¬ 
eral  cheerfulness.  As  a  reward  for  our  good 
nature,  after  a  few  hours  the  appearanoe  of  the 
country  changed  from  desolateness  to  fertility. 
Towards  noon  we  again  caught  the  gleam  of 
waters  in  the  distance.  Before  us  opened  a 
t)road  and  beautiful  valley,  through  which 
stretched  a  sheet  of  water  more  like  a  lake 
than  river— iodood  it  was  both— for  we  had , 

come  back  to  the  Jordan,  which  here  over¬ 
flows  its  banks,  and  spreads  out  so  widely 
that  for  a  few  miles  the  river  is  expanded  into 
a  lake.  We  were  approaching  the  famous 
Waters  of  Merom,  around  which  is  a  broad 
belt  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil.  This  is  the 
Plain  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  here  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  PlaiK  of  Jericho,  and  much  more 
highly  cultivated. 

The  ride  of  the  aftei:“oon  was  a  pleasant  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  the  motxiQg.  as  we  came  down 
out  of  the  hills,  and  entik.rod  this  broad  and 
fertile  plain.  The  sight  of  a.ater  is  grateful  to 
the  eve  after  Dassin&r  over  a  J’rgged  country. 


Again  we  had  hills  upon  hills, 
and  rocks  upon  rocks,  among  which  crags  of 
basalt  began  to  crop  out  of  the  limestone,  over 
which  we  plodded  on  patiently  as  we  could, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
there  burst  ui^on  us  a  vision  of  Paradise.  We 
had  been  toiling  along  the  mountain  side,  when 
a  point  of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  re¬ 
gion  of  boundless  fertility.  We  were  looking 
down  upon  the  great  Plain  of  Damascus,  be¬ 
yond  which  rose  on  the  eastern  horizon  the 
black  basaltic  hills  and  mountains  of  the  Hau- 
ran.  As  if  to  make  the  contrast  more  complete, 
an  hour  or  two  later,  as  we  swept  round  the 
mountain,  there  rose  on  our  left,  above  inter¬ 
vening  summits  which  had  hid  his  face,  the 
snowy  head  of  Hermon,  not  standing  alone, 
but  the  highest  peak  in  the  long  range  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon.  Thus  one  glance  took  in  the 
region  of  eternal  snow  and  the  region  of  almost 
perpetual  sunshine  and  flowers. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  vision  of  Para¬ 
dise,  and  another  to  enter  into  it.  It  was  a 
long  and  weary  ride  down  the  mountain.  Th© 
winds  from  the  heights  above  us  were  cold  and 
chill,  and  made  us  shrink  and  shiver  on  our 
horses;  nor  could  we  quite  forget  the  pierc¬ 
ing  blast,  even  when  late  in  the  afternoon 
we  caught  sight  of  the  great  Mosque  of  Da¬ 
mascus.  At  last,  at  six  o’clock,  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  place  for  our  camp,  a  little  outside  of 
the  town  of  Katana,  beside  a  clear  rushing 
stream,  a  branch  of  the  Pharijar.  Here,  though 
within  four  hours  of  Damascus,  we  pitched  our 
tents,  not  only  for  the  night,  but  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day:  for  once  more  the  Sabbath  had 
come.  How  delicious  is  it  for  tired  pilgrims  to 
awake  one  morning  in  the  week,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  move !  To  lie  and  think  of  fatigues 
and  perils  all  past,  with  no  sense  of  fatigue  or 
peril  near,  is  one  of  the  exquisite  pleasures  of 
the  traveller. 


HOSPITAL  SUNDAY. 

“Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday”  fall  this 
year  upon  Dec.  29th  and  30th.  This  designa¬ 
tion  of  special  days  for  general  collections  for 
hospitals,  is  borrowed  from  abroad  in  part. 
Here  in  New  York,  as  we  recall,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  L.  Prentiss  was  among  the  very  first  to 
urge  this  most  humane  collection — and  in  these 
columns.  Now,  large  thanks  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  having  the  matter  in  their  special  charge, 
it  has  grown  in  public  recognition  until  re¬ 
sponsible  gentlemen  of  all  the  chief  business 
callings  grant  their  names  as  receivers  of  con¬ 
tributions.  The  effort  must,  we  are  sure,  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  all  intelligent  and  humane  per¬ 
sons  BO  far  as  they  are  aoqualuted  with  the  real 
work  of  our  hospitals  and  infirmaries.  Not  to 
go  into  details,  It  Is  enough  to  state  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  7, -'>53  free  patients— without 
regard  to  nationality  or  creed  -received  292.330 
days  of  hospital  care  gratuitously,  at  a  cost  of 
$332,578.23,  in  the  several  institutions  forming 
the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association. 
Of  this  large  sum  only  $114,298.27  came  as  in¬ 
come  from  invested  funds,  while  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  the  hospitals  are  dependent  upon  the 
yearly  gifts  of  the  benevolent.  Collections 
will  doubtless  be  taken  up  in  many  of  our 
city  churches  on  Sunday  next,  and  l)erhaps 
this  will  bo  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pedient  channel  for  the  benefactions  of  most 
who  read  this  paragraph.  The  committee  on 
the  distribution  of  these  funds  consists  of  the 
following  gentlemen :  the  Mayor  of  New  York, 
the  Postmaster,  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Henry  E.  Pellcw,  Jesse  Selig.- 
man,  Edward  Cooper, and  Morris  K.  Jesup.  It 
should  be  added  that  Mr.  Charles  Lanier  is  the 
general  treasurer,  at  26  Nassau  street,  to  whom 
itH  money,  from  whatever  source  contributed, 
sho(rt4  he  sent  (in  checks  to  his  order  or  in¬ 
dorsed  Id  Kiffi)  hefore  Jan.  15, 1884,  after  which 
the  full  of  the  collection  will  be  given 

throhgh  the  j)\Mf)?flc  papers.  The  hope  of  the 
Association  is  U>  largcFy  fherease  the  amount 
of  this  collection'  froih'  yehY  to  year,  and  this 
hot  by  making  it  buf’diiflsohie  to  any  one,  but 
by  increasing  the  number'  gi'Vefs. 


around  us. 

though  the  waters  do  not  pour  from  any  “  head¬ 
long  height,”  but  rush  upward  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.*  Here  is  another  source  of  the 
Jordan,  which  issues  from  a  cave,  as  the  Gan¬ 
ges  flows  out  from  under  a  glacier  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas.  These  sparkling  blue  waters  look  as  if 
they  came  out  of  a  region  of  icy  cold.  The 
spot  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty,  with  its 
^-lingled  woods  and  rocks  and  streams.  In 
the  d^ys  mythology,  such  nooks 

and  were  haunted.  There  were  sylvan 

and  deities— gods  of  the  woods  and 

streams'  surprised  to  find  the 

cliffs  above  tu  ®  fountain  of  the  Jordan  carved 

also  a  ^f  historical  interest, 

from  the  many  traces  it  has  of^man 

occupation.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  valley,  it  marks  a  natv'™^  division  of  the 
country.  Hero  we  leave  enter 

Syria.  Its  position  also,  at  the  of  Mount 
Hermon,  which  of  itself  forms  the  strongest 
defence  in  its  rear,  is  a  military  one.  which 
holds  the  key  to  the  province  of  Galilee,  A.®" 
oordingly  it  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  au'd 
a  town  rose  on  this  spot  which,  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  the  Governor,  received  the 
double  name  of  CeBsarea-Phillppi.  All  this  re¬ 
gion  bears  marks  of  the  Roman  rule.  Scat¬ 
tered  along  the  road  from  Dan  to  Banias,  on 
every  commanding  point,  are  blocks  of  stone 
carefully  dressed,  and  some  of  them  even 
carved,  the  work  of  Boman  hands.  What  re¬ 
main  and  are  above  ground,  are  probably  not 
a  hundredth  part  of  what  lie  buried  in  the 
earth,  or  what  have  been  dug  up  and  carried 
away :  for  these  ruins  have  been  the  spij^l  of 


Our  men  were  long  in  “coming 
to.”  At  last  they  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  “  lim¬ 
bered  up  ”  sufficiently  to  get  breakfast,  after 
which  they  went  to  sleep  again.  It  was  good 
to  cee  them  sink  into  such  profound  sluml^r — 
a  sluii^ber  which  fell  alike  on  man  and  beast. 
The  mules  were  stretched  on  the  grass,  while 
the  muleteers  were  leaning  against  the  tent- 
poles  in  a  state  of  absolute  forgetfulness,  sleei>- 
ing  like  the  Seven  Sleei)ers.  It  was  a  camp  of 


“TWISTING  SCRIPTURE.” 

A  few  years  ago  Br.  Crosby  delivered  a  ser¬ 
mon  (reiwrted  in  The  Tribune)  in  which  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  theory  of  Total  Abstinence,  and 
counselled  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cants.  His  text  was  Phil.  iv.  5 :  “  Let  y’our 
moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.”  In  the 
^New  Revision  the  word  is  very  properly  trans- 
'lated  “  forbearance,”  or  “  gentleness.”  It  has 
about  as  much  to  do  with  the  bottle  as  that 
other  text,  “Touch  not,  taste  not,”  &c.,  has; 
and  although  often  quoted  in  defence  of  mod¬ 
erate  drinking,  yet  even  the  use  of  it  for  the 
text  of  a  discourse  on  Drinking  is  misleading. 
Before  the  good  Boctor  brings  any  more  charg¬ 
es  against  the  National  Temperance  Society  of 
“  twisting  Scripture,’’’  he  had  better  straighten 
out  the  dislocated  neck  Of  Philippians  Iv.  6. 

Aqua. 


T^o  hls  generous  banker  i>atron  in  New  Yoric, 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  in  Arkansas  writes:  I  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  good  reports  from  Sunday-schools  which 
we  have  planted.  One  superintendent  reports ; 
“My  school  is  a  great  blessing  to  me;  tenor 
twelve  conversions,  and  general  good  results:” 
Another:  ‘‘Increase  of  seventy-one  since  or¬ 
ganization,  twenty-two  conversions,  and  two 
churches  organized,  with  thirty-one  and  thir- 


*  Beferriag  to  this,  Dr.  Adams  writes :  “  If  we  had 
remained  at  Banias  iong  enough  to  follow  the  stream 
down  for  half  a  mile,  you  would  have  found  the  like¬ 
ness  to  Tivoli  much  more  complete :  for  there  the  wa¬ 
ters  do  *  pour  from  the  headlong  height  ’  of  a  cliff 
down  upon  a  mu?h  lower  terrace'  of  that  plain,  which 
dVseends  by  terraces  to  the  waters  of  Merom.” 
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and  water  the  fowls.  A  cow  has  joined  tiie 
company.  Poor  Mulley !  how  thin  she  looks — 
quite  like  a  Cape  Cod  cow !  The  minister,  too, 
is  out.  You  all  know  him,  with  his  open  over¬ 
coat  flying  away  from  his  person,  and  l^is 
broad-brimmed,  slouched  hat.  He  has  slipped 
in  the  mud  about  his  hen-house.  Careful,  sir, 
or  you  will  be  down!  He  cannot  make  that 
sick  hen  drink,  try  as  he  will.  His  dog  stands 
gravely  on  guard  atop  of  the  muddy  bank. 
Now  the  minister  is  stoning  the  geese,  who 
are  gobbling  up  all  the  hen’s  food;  and  he 
chases  them  to  the  far  verge  of  the  common, 
but  they  are  back  sooner  than  he  is. 

What  a  study  for  a  minister  is  a  hen-yard  on 
a  common!  The  common  is  the  world;  the 
hens  are  the  people.  A  congregation  of  hens 
is  astonishingly  like  a  congregation  of  human 
beings :  all  dispositions  are  there  represented. 
One  cannot  look  at  that  old  rooster,  and  not 
be  reminded  of  men  he  has  seen.  Some  roost¬ 
ers  are  truly  admirable;  they  are  absolutely 
gallant  and  unselfish.  I  have  seen  them  call¬ 
ing  their  wives  about  them,  and  giving  up  ev- 

I  knew  one 


degrading.  It  is  a  premium  on  idleness.  Idle 
beggars  are  known  in  every  city,  who  boast 
that  they  make  a  better  living  than  those  who 
labor  day  by  day. 

The  most  charitable,  the  most  economical, 
the  most  successful  way  to  help  the  poor,  is  by 
organized  charity  directed  by  persons  of  kind- 
hearted  wisdom  and  judicious  tact,  who  can 
visit  from  house  to  house,  and  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mode  of  life,  the  wants,  and 
necessities  of  every  family  asking  aid.  To 
sum  up: 

1.  .^The  lowest  class  of  society  is  idle,  igno¬ 
rant,  poor,  vile,  and  wretched.  Their  children 
are  being  educated  to  the  same  degraded  life. 

2.  The  better  classes  should  educate  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  people  to  better  ways,  morally, 
intellectually,  and  physically, 

3.  The  expenses  incident  to  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  neglect,  indiscriminate  giving,  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  criminals,  resulting  from  the  want 
of  preventive  methods,  is  simply  enormous. 

4.  The  expense  of  proper  training  in  schools 
that  should  aim  at  self-support,  industry,  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence,  and  morality,  for  the  future 
of  these  children,  would  be  far  less  than  that 
now  incurred  by  the  present  methods. 

6.  In  conclusion,  the  subject  is  worthy  the 
renewed  consideration  of  educators,  philan¬ 
thropists,  and  statesmen. 


easy  of  access,  and  on  record  in  the  minutes 
Presbytery  and  In  the  newspapers ;  and  the  chun 
which  calls  a  man  In  such  a  case,  has  only  i 
carelessness  to  thank. 

Just  so. 


she  has  departed  from  the  example  of  these  wor¬ 
thies  in  the  respects  named.  And  herein  is  ad¬ 
monition  to  seminaries,  to  pulpits,  and  pews 
alike. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  a  discussion 
a  dozen  years  ago  upon  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson’s 
Permissive  Bill,  then  before  Parliament,  said 
“  I  would  rather  see  men  free,  though  drunk." 

“  I’d  rather  see  men  free,  though  drunk. 

So  to  bis  peers  the  Bishop  said ; 

Forgetting  that  when  men  are  drunk, 

Their  freedom  has  already  fled.” 

If  one,  looking  at  the  individual  alone,  can 
carry  his  theory  of  personal  liberty  to  this 
audacious  extent,  he  can  scarcely  do  it,  when 
he  takes  into  view  all  the  exigencies  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  “of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.’’ 


EDUCA’nON  OF  TA6RAKT  CHILDREN. 

By  Hn.  AUoe  W.  Kun. 

They  xciU  be  educated,  either  at  home  or  on 
the  streets.  Like  all  children,  their  minds  in 
their  earliest  life  are  easily  moulded.  But  sin 
and  neglect  harden  the  heart,  and  children  of 
the  lowest  grade  become  confirmed  in  evil  at 
a  very  early  age.  The  time  to  benefit  them 
and  to  save  them  from  lives  of  idleness  and 
Tice,  is  before  they  are  ten  years  old.  If  left 
to  the  bad  influences  that  surround  them  from 
the  cradle  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  are 
well-nigh  hopeless.  Bad  habits  have  already 
bound  them  with  unyielding  bands. 

They  will  be  educated  for  good  or  evil.  If 
uncared  for  by  the  better  portion  of  society, 
they  are  trained  to  idleness,  trained  to  sel¬ 
fishness,  trained  to  untruthfulness,  trained  to 
thieving,  trained  to  impurity  of  person  and 
heart  and  habits.  Poor  little  sufferers !  more 
**  sinned  against  than  sinning,*’  in  those  first 
tender  years.  But  surrounded  by  evil  compan¬ 
ions,  evil  parents,  and  evil  associations  from 
birth,  they  learn  to  look  upon  wrong  as  right, 
and  grow  up  with  moral  sensibilities  blunted. 
The  very  air  they  breathe  in  their  wretched 
homes,  is  foul.  What  can  they  know  of  pu¬ 
rity  ?  They  are  really  educated  to  all  that  is 
wrong  in  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
world. 

Education  is  simply  training.  The  athlete 
is  no  more  trained  in  the  gymnasium,  and  so 
educated  for  muscular  development ;  the  me¬ 
chanic  no  more  trained  in  the  shop ;  the  mer¬ 
chant  as  a  clerk  no  more  trained  in  the  store ; 
the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  physician  no 
more  really  trained  in  the  specialties  of  his 
profession,  and  thus  educated  for  his  calling, 
than  is  the  vagrant  trained  for  his  life. 

The  idle  and  the  vicious  may  not  set  to  work 
with  a  prepared  plan  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  evil  thoughts,  evil  speech,  and  evil 
ways ;  but  the  education  goes  on  just  the  same. 
The  infant  hears,  from  its  first  consciousness, 
angry  words,  profane  language,  and  sees  all 
sorts  of  wrong-doing.  He  grows  up  in  the 
midst  of  filth,  idleness,  and  vice.  All  this 
seems  the  natural  way  to  him.  Book  learning 
has  no  p^ace  in  the  curriculum  of  these  home 
educators.  To  eat,  to  drink,  to  carouse,  and 
sleep,  form  the  ^nd  and  object  of  life  to  them. 
“The  world  owes  me  a  living,’’  is  often  said  by 
them.  Why  or  wherefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
see.  They  certainly  return  no  proper  equiva¬ 
lent  for  a  living.  Indeed,  to  give  an  equivalent 
for  what  they  receive,  is  the  thftig  farthest 
from  their  thoughts.  Like  Simple  Simon  in 
the  Mother  (loose  melodies,  when  asked  “  Do 
you  mean  to  pay  ?  ’’  they  take  what  they  can 
get,  “  and  then  they  run  away.’’ 

This  style  of  education  leads  inevitably  to 
theft,  to  burglary,  to  brawls,  and  to  crimes  of 
It  furnishes  fresh  re- 


GODB  CASE. 

The  fishermen  of  Brittany  (so  the  story  goes)  are 
wont  to  utter  this  simple  prayer  as  they  launch  their 
boats  upon  the  deep :  “  Keep  me,  my  God ! — my  boat  is 
so  small,  and  Thy  ocean  is  so  wide 

O  Bark  of  mine !  fierce  grows  the  tide : 

Thou  art  so  small,  the  sea  so  wide ; 

No  shelter  near;  nor  light,  nor  guide ; 

So  frail  thou  art,  where  canst  thou  hide  ? 
Thou  doubting  one,  clasp  thou  the  Hand 
That  rules  the  wave ;  at  His  command 
The  storm  stiall  cease,  and  safe  and  grand 
Thy  fragile  boat  shall  reach  the  strand. 

O  Heart  of  mine !  so  long  the  way 
Alone,  unaided,  thou  must  stray : 

There  comes  no  light,  no  welcome  ray. 

To  tell  the  dawn  of  Hope’s  glad  day ! 

Thou  foolish  Heart,  thy  sorrow  take. 

And  from  thy  grief  a  blessing  make : 

Forget  thyself !  Awake !  awake ! 

The  night  is  past;  soon  day  shall  break. 

O  Soul  of  mine !  ’tis  fierce  and  long 
That  thou  must  battle  with  the  wrong : 

Thou  art  so  weak,  the  world  so  strong. 

How  canst  thou  gain  the  victor’s  song  ? 

Thou  faithless  Soul,  accept  the  test; 

Keep  joy  aglow  within  thy  breast ; 

And  He  who  doeth  all  things  best 
Shall  lead  thee  on  to  peace  and  rest. 

ANNA  DEMING. 

Nov.  23,  1883. 


AN  EXCELLENT  MEETIN(i. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Livingston  County 
Presbyterial  Association,  consisting  of  all  the  min¬ 
isters,  elders,  and  Sunday-school  superintendents, 
was  held  in  Mount  Morris  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  Dec.  11th  and  12th.  Dr.  Parsons  had  exer¬ 
cised  his  usual  forethought  upon  the  programme 
and  attendance.  The  topics  were  of  the  most 
practical  and  timely  character,  assigned  to  no 
less  than  twenty  ministers  and  several  elders  and 
superintendents,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  pres¬ 
ent  with  careful  preparation.  This  resulted,  of 
course,  in  a  meeting -of  the  deepest  Interest  and 
of  special  profit.  The  first  exercise  on  Tuesday 
morning,  after  a  season  of  prayer  and  praise,  was 
a  consideration  of  the  Work  of  the  Spirit.  This 
gave  tone  to  all  the  subsequent  proceedings,  and 
made  a  sense  of  dependence  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  conducive  to,  constant  activity.  The 
great  excellence  of  the  programme  was  that  it 
brought  out  the  methods  of  work  and  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  each  speaker,  and  thus  gave  valuable 
suggestions  to  all.  What  was  said  upon  the  topics. 
Discouragements  and  their  Remedies,  and  How 
to  reach  the  Neglected,  would  amply  repay  any 
pastor  a  long  journey  to  hear. 

Tuesday  evening,  after  elder  Hugh  T.  McNair 
and  his  pastor  had  presented  some  weli  consider¬ 
ed  thoughts  on  Our  Yo«ng  Men,  Rev,  W.  H.  Mill- 
ham  preached  a  sermon  on  Christian  Zeal,  which 
showed  rare  discrimination  and  aptness  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  reference,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to 
kindle  the  zeal  it  accurately  delineated.  He  spoke 
from  the  heart,  and  his  earnest  words  penetrated 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  them.  The  closing 
session,  Wednesday  afternoon,  was  devoted  to 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions — three  addresses  up¬ 
on  each.  Rev.  N.  H.  Bell  imparted  no  little  in¬ 
terest  by  the  relation  of  his  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  while  a  missionary  in  Turkey.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  to  compensate  for  the  loss  to  the 
churches  of  the  county  by  being  connected  with 
so  large  a  Presbytery  as  that  of  Rochester,  is  of 
decided  advantage  to  them,  and  should  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  more  general  attendance  from  the 
congregations  for  whose  benefit  it  was  establish¬ 
ed.  No  one  could  bo  present  at  all  the  sessions  of 
this  gathering  without  being  quickened  in  spirit 
to  engage  with  renewed  earnestness  in  the  Master’s 
cause,  and  no  one  could  fail  to  derive  from  the 
experience  related  some  hints  for  making  his  fu¬ 
ture  labors  more  effective  for  the  edification  of 
the  Church  and  the  winning  of  souls  to  Christ. 
The  feeling  of  the  brethren  at  the  close  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  remark  “  Would  that  our  meet¬ 
ings  of  Presbytery  partook  more  largely  of  the 
character  of  this.”  Arrangements  were  made  for 
a  pastoral  visitation  of  each  church  by  grouping 
three  or  four  together,  and  holding  special  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  time  to  be  designated  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Millham  was  chosen  chairman  for  the 
year,  and  elder  Hugh  T.  McNair  reelected  clerk — 
a  position  he  has  held  from  the  beginning.  The 
May  meeting  is  to  be  held  with  the  church  in 
Honeoye  Falls,  just  over  the  line  in  Monroe  coun- 

Wtoming. 


ery  nice  bit  that  they  could  find, 
which  actually  leaped  into  the  air,  and  took 
oft*  the  head  of  a  hawk  that  was  flying  away 
with  one  of  his  wives! 


That  rooster  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  live  till  his  spurs  grew  so  long  they 
had  to  be  cut,  to  prevent  them  from  wounding 
his  legs. 

The  weather  is  warm  and  damp.  I  sit  wri¬ 
ting  at  an  open  window,  and  Christmas  is  not 
three  weeks  away!  Vines,  trees,  and  plants 
adorn  most  of  the  gardens ;  but  as  it  is  on  thd 
“sides of  the  north,”  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
are  green  with  mould.  Several  of  the  yards 
are  adorned  with  clothes  trying  to  dry.  Only 
a  frail  fence  between  so  many  good  garments, 
and  the  ragged  beings  who  go  back  and  forth 
over  the  muddy  common!  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  hungry  and  the  naked  steal,  when 
they  cannot  obtain  work  that  will  bring  them 
food! 

From  my  window  there  is  a  glorious  view  of 
the  starry  sky.  The  Great  Bear  spreads  him¬ 
self  full  length  over  against  me,  and  the  Pqlar 
Star  shines  serenely  down.  Jupiter  now  n#es 
before  eight  o’clock,  and  joins  the  golden  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Pleiades — Orion,  Saturn,  Aldeba- 
ran,  the  Twins,  Capella,  and  the  rest — hasten¬ 
ing  up  the  eastern  slope  of  the  heavens.  The 
moon,  not  yet  large  enough  to  dim  their  lus¬ 
tre,  adds  beauty  to  the  celestial  scene,  and  I 
watch  it  from  my  window  till  sleep  claims  its 
tribute,  calling  me  to  the  realm  of  dreams. 

A.  M. 


DIES  IRAE,  DIES  ILLAl 

Thomas  de  Celano,  1250. 

A  New  Translation,  by  M.  Woolsey  Stbyker. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

^  Objection  has  sometimes  been  made  to  the  laud¬ 
ation  given  to  Luther  for  his  version  of  the  Scr^ 
tures,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  had  beffljBM 
day  been  given  to  the  German  people  in 
nacular.  The  fact  alleged  is  true,  but 
ence  from  it  is  baseless.  Fourteen  editio^^^^H 
Bible  in  German  were  printed  before 
they  were  all  made  from  the  Vulgate, 
some  instances  was  grossly  misundersU^^^^H 
they  were  never  widely  circulated.  Luth^^^H 
the  contrary,  was  made  directly  from 
inai,  and  was  so  excellent  and  happy  in  the^^^f 
of  words  and  Idioms,  that  it  became  the  st^^^| 
of  the  language,  and  te  so  regarded  by  scho^^H 

It  was  in^^^l 


Oh  THAT  DAT !  that  day  of  wrath  ! 
When  this  Earth  the  fire  shall  scath, 
David  and  the  Sybil  salth. 


^tie  IlrU0iou6 


The  Examiner : 

One  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  is  continu¬ 
ally  boasting  that  it  is  as  much  a  religious  as  a 
political  newspaper,  and  that  no  reader  of  its  col¬ 
umns  needs  to  take  a  religious  newspaper.  We 
had  the  curiosity  the  other  day  to  make  a  practi¬ 
cal  test  of  such  a  claim  by  carefully  examining 
the  contents  of  a  single  day’s  issue  of  the  best 
morning  papers  of  New  York. 

Taking  first  the  news  columns,  excluding  the 
market  reports  and  shipping  news,  we  find  that 
the  Tribune  contains  23  columns,  the  Times  29J, 
the  World  22J,  the  Herald  27,  and  the  Sun  16J ;  but 
as  the  'Ti-ibune’s  columns  are  wider  than  those  of 
the  Times  and  Herald,  its  news  space  is  about 
equal  to  theirs.  To  accounts  of  murders,  sui¬ 
cides,  and  crimes  of  every  grade,  dressed  up  in 
all  the  circumstantial  details  possible  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  Tribune  gave  8  of  its  wide  columns, 
the  Times  6J,  the  World  8J,  the  Herald  7J,  and 
the  Sun  5.  In  that  day’s  issue  the  papers  gave  up 
their  news  space  to  details  of  crime,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions;  The  Times  18  per  cent.,  the 
Herald  27  per  cent.,  the  Sun  30  per  cent.,  the 
World  36  per  cent.,  the  Tribune  nearly  40  per 
eent.  These  proportions  would  doubtless  vary 
from  day  to  day,  and  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  relative  test  of  the  general  characters  of  the 
papers  in  question ;  but  the  average  spaee  given 
by  these  papers  to  this  kind  of  reading  matter 
was  30  per  cent.,  and  we  have  no  idea  that  this 
would  vary  much  from  day  to  day.  We  also  found 
that  in  these  same  papers  there  was  not  a  line  of 
Baptist  news,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a  column  of 
religious  news  of  all  kinds  in  any  one  of  them. 
In  the  editorial  columns  there  was  a  somewhat 
better  state  of  affairs.  Less  proportionate  space 
was  given  to  erime,  and  more  to  the  important 
news  of  the  day.  But  only  two  papers  had  a 
word  to  say  on  religious  topics :  The  World  had 
a  railing  article  at  some  Boston  Baptists  who 
have  protested  against  the  running  of  railroad 
trains  on  Sunday,  and  the  Sun  had  an  article  on 
"American  Catholic  Bishops  at  Rome.”  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  religious  news  to  the  sensational  ac¬ 
counts  of  crimes,  is  about  the  proporlj'  -  ^  ■ 
staff’s  bread  to  his  sack.  ] 

A  critical  reading  of  these  account 
warrants  the  statement  that  all  that  isj 
to  decent  people  might  have  been  gl' 
third  of  the  space  that  they  occupy. 


What  alarm  there  is  to  bo. 

When  the  Judge  is  come,  to  see 
All,  with  strictest  scrutiny. 


every  name  and  denomination. 
for  popular  use,  and  the  constant  aim  was 
it  in  such  form  as  would  be  at  once  grave 
nified,  and  also  perfectly  intelligible  to 
dinary  reader.  It  was  from  the  beginni^H 
printed  and  distributed  in  every  direction^H 
sides,  Luther’s  reverence  for  Scripture,  an^| 
conviction  that  it  was  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  cH 
ed  the  people  wherever  the  Reformation  sprea* 
seek  and  read  with  eagerness  the  Word  of  Gl 
It  is  therefore  just  to  say  that  the  Saxon  moi 
gave  the  Bible  to  the  German  nation. 


Sounds  the  trumpet’s  awful  blare 
’Mong  the  burled  everywhere. 
Bids  all  at  the  throne  appear. 


Death,  and  Nature,  shall  appall. 
When  up  rise  the  creatures  all. 
Answering  the  judgment  call. 


Now  the  volume  is  explained. 
Wherein  all  things  are  contained 
Whence  this  world  shall  be  arraigned. 


FOREIGN, 


Dean  Stanley’s  Grave. — The  handsome  me¬ 
morial  recumbent  statue  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dean  Stanley,  for  erection  over  his  grave  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  is  made  of  the  finest  white  marble, 
and  the  likeness  to  the  familiar  features  of  the 
late  well  known  Dean  of  Westminster  is  most  cor¬ 
rectly  portrayed  by  the  artist.  The  figure  is  fully 
life-size,  and  the  memorial  represents  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley  as  lying  straight  upon  his  tomb,  with  his 
hands  clasped  across  his  breast,  and  in  his  dean’s 
dress.  The  following  inscription,  whlah  attracts 
the  attention  of  many  visitors  to  the  Abbey,  has 
been  placed  on  a  tombstone  over  the  grave:  “Au¬ 
gustus  Elizabeth  Frederica,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bruce,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  the  belove^ 
wife  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  dean  of  this  c^| 
leglate  chureh,  for  thirty  years  the  devoted  serv^H 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Queen’s  mother 
children,  for  twelve  years  the  unwearied  frie^^H 
the  people  of  Westminster,  and  the  insep^^^f 
partner  of  her  husband’s  toils  and  hopes — 
many  hearts  from  many  lands,  and  drawini^^^H 
things  above.”  On  the  same  stone  are  the^^^H 
"Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley;  born  Dec.  13, 
stalled  Jan.  9,  1864;  died  July48,  1881. 
that  all  things  come  to  an  end,  but  the  co^^^^H 
ment  is  exceeding  broad.’ — Psalm  cxix. 


Sits  the  holy  magistrate. 

All  disclosing,  small  and  great. 
Nothing  unavenged  shall  wait. 


ABSTINENCE. 

By  Rev.  A.  Parke  Bargees. 

Abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  is,  a 
voluntary  act,  the  result  of  a  decision  as  free 
and  personal  as  any  decision  which  an  individ¬ 
ual  can  make.  It  is  true  that  reasons  and  evi¬ 
dences  act  as  a  sort  of  compulsion  upon  the 
mind,  but  not  in  such  a  sense  as  to  destroy 
freedom  and  take  away  personal  volition ;  nor 
in  reference  to  this  more  than  to  other  subjects 
of  individual  responsibility. and  action.  Tem¬ 
perance  reformers  have  never  advocated  com¬ 
pulsory  abstinence — indeed  there  is  no  such 
thing ;  it  implies  a  contradiction.  No  person 
can  abstain  for  another;  and  the  act  of  ab¬ 
staining  is  from  the  exercise  of  a  person’s  own 
will.  By  law,  we  may  take  away  intoxicating 
beverages,  or  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  them, 
and  so  reduce  the  temptation  to  drink.  This 
we  do,  especially,  in  the  case  of  confirmed 
drunkards,  by  “  posting  ”  them.  Prohibitory 
laws  aim,  constructively,  to  keep  intoxie|n^ 
from  those  who  would  drink  them.  80^1X9 
direct  and  logical  aim  of  prohibition  is*not  Ihe 
reformation  of  drinkers;  it  is  not  to  acc<im- 
plish  a  moral  I'esult,  as  such ;  it  is  not,  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  conscience,  responsibility  or  free¬ 
dom  of  any  person.  But  prohibition  is  in  its 
primary  function,  a  measure  of  political  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  State 
is  responsible  for  good  government,  with  the 
least  possible  waste  of  resources,  or  peril  to 
that  which  constitutes  the  base  and  strength 
j  and  growth  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  recog- 
I  nizes  the  true  mission  of  civil  government  as 
being  protection  of  life,  person,  and  property ; 
the  best  possible  preservation  of  the  human 
stock;  the  production  of  the  best  type  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  physically,  mentally, 
morally,  as  citizens — being  blind  to  the  fact  of 
their  individual  immortality  and  accountabili¬ 
ty  to  God,  only  as  these  grave  considerations 
are  auxiliary  and  accessory  to  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  In  short,  the  primary  function  of  civil 
government  is  to  provide  for  and  produce  and 
protect  good  citizens.  As  a  legislative  policy, 
blind  to  all  else,  having  only  this  in  view,  pro¬ 
hibition  commends  itself  to  the  good  judgment 
of  the  political-economist,  while  from  higher 
points  of  view  it  allies  to  itself  the  moralist  and 
It  presents  an  important  issue 


What  shall  I,  a  wretch,  reply  ? 
To  what  mediator  cry. 

When  the  just  scarce  lift  the  eye 


King,  of  majesty  untold. 

Who,  of  grace,  the  saved  dost  hold, 
Source  of  mercy !  me  enfold. 


every  sort  and  grade, 
emits  for  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  reformato¬ 
ries.  It  leads  to  untold  expense  for  buildings, 
oflacers,  transfers,  and  all  the  accessories  need¬ 
ful  to  maintain  culprits  under  punishment. 

After  careful  consideration  of  these  frightful 
facts,  these  questions  arise :  What  can  be  done 
to  prevent  this  style  of  education  ?  How  can 
the  tide  of  woe  occasioned  by  it,  be  arrested  ? 
Cannot  the  amount  of  money  spent  trying  to 
reclaim  the  vicious,  be  more  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
pended  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  from  becoming  vicious  ? 

To  the  philanthropic  mind,  the  hope  of  doing 
this  is  gratifying- and  stimulating  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  Efforts  are  being  made  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  accomplish  this  end  in  various 
places.  One  wealthy  gentleman  in  London  is 
expending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  schools  where  the  children  of  va- 
gfrants  and  criminals  are  educated  to  pursuits 
of  industry,  and  made  capable  of  intelligent 
self-support.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  hopeful  forms  of  all  charitable  work.  But 
it  is  often  asked.  How  can  you  keep  these  little 
street  wanderers  under  the  restraints  of  a  well- 
ordered  establishment,  when  the  ordinary 
schools  fail  utterly  to  hold  them  ?  Accustom¬ 
ed  to  come  and  go  at  their  own  will,  to  play  in 
the  alleys  and  saunter  through  the  streets,  to 
gaze  at  the  attractions  of  the  store  windows, 
and  beg  or  pilfer  the  dainty  bon-bon  from  the 
shops  and  houses,  how  are  they  to  be  retained, 
held  in  check,  and  brought  under  wholesome 
discipline  ? 

The  answer,  wrought  out  by  experience,  is  to 
attract  them  by  kindness ;  by  properly  feeding 
and  clothing  the  body ;  by  all  the  bright  devi¬ 
ces  that  tend  nowadays  to  make  the  school- 
•qroom  a  joy  to  the  little  ones;  especially  by 
combining  usefulufork  and  recreation  vMh  study. 
Hence  what  are  called  industrial  schools  and 
kindergartens,  are  most  serviceable  with  this 
class,  where  they  are  also  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  keep  simple  accounts.  They  are 
taught  the  practice  of  household  industries, 
such  as  sewing,  cleaning,  and  simple  cqoking, 
and  trained  to  habits  of  self-support,  order, 
and  cleanliness.  The  change  from  the  book 
class  to  the  kitchen  class,  and  from  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  manual  labor  to  the  quiet  of  the  sewing- 
room,  gives  the  variety  that  rests  as  well  as 
occupies ;  that  carries  on  the  education  of  both 
mind  and  body,  and  prepares  the  scholars  for 
the  duties  of  an  honorable  and  self-supporting 
future. 

Another  question  arises  as  to  the  expediency 
of  creating  a  necessity  for  this  additional  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  course  of  education.  The  exist¬ 
ing  schools  are  expensive,  and  taxpayers  al¬ 
ready  complain  of  their  burdens. 

In  answer,  it  may  be  said  these  vagrant  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents  are  already  supported 
by  the  public.  They  gain  their  support  in 
three  different  ways :  Ist,  By  begging ;  2d,  by 
thieving;  and  3d,  by  support  as  criminals. 
These  are  costly  ways.  The  exi>ense  of  send¬ 
ing  one  criminal  to  prison  would  supixirt  a 
child  a  whole  year  in  an  industrial  school. 
Often  much  more  than  that ;  for  when  the  ar¬ 
rest,  the  trial,  the  transfer,  the  pay  for  officials 
and  building;s  are  all  counted,  the  outlay  is 
Then,  if  gentlemeh  in  places  of 


Christ,  in  pity,  think,  I  pray, 
’Twas  I  caused  Thine  earthly  way 
Doom  me  not  upon  that  day. 


Seeking  me,  through  pain  extreme. 
Bearing  cross  that  did  redeem, 

Can  such  travail  nothing  seem ! 


!of  crime 
I  interest 
n  in  one- 


O  just  Judge  of  penalty. 
Absolution  grant  to  me. 

Ere  that  day  of  sentence  be. 


’t^the  only  one  not  In  Livingston. 


The  Observer : 

And  here  comes  a  poet  and  critic,  a  literary  man 
by  profession,  who  declares  not  this  part  nor  that 
part,  but  the  whole  of  the  formulated  faith  of 
Christendom  to  be  a  sham  and  delusion.  The  an¬ 
cient  creeds  of  the  universal  Church  are  just  as 
coolly  thrown  overboard  as  any  modern  confes¬ 
sion.  Has  anything  more  audacious  ever  been 
seen  ?  The  old  contrast  was  “Athanasius  against 
the  world.”  Now  it  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  against 
the  Church.  He  alone  has  the  secret  of  Jesus. 
All  that  came  before  him  were  deceivers  or  deceiv¬ 
ed.  They  lafcked  sweetne-ss  and  light,  and  hence 
whatever  else  they  had  amounted  to  nothing. 
And  the  outcome  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  little  or 
no  religion,  properly  so  called,  in  the  Bible,  but 
simply  an  elevated  moral  code  touched  with  emo¬ 
tion. 

But  why  does  not  such  monstrous  folly  work  its 
own  cure  and  remand  its  author  to  a  richly  de¬ 
served  oblivion  ?  Simply  because  that  author  is 
a  man  of  taste,  of  literary  acumen,  of  some  schol¬ 
arship,  and  of  largo  and  varied  reading,  and  one 
who,  by  his  birth  and  associations,  is  entitled  to 
the  ear  of  the  public.  But  besides  this  he  is  a 
sincere  admirer  of  the  Bible,  both  in  its  literary 
aspects  and  as  an  aid  to  a  godly  life,  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  expresses  his  regret  that  its  influence  is 
so  often  and  so  fearfully  marred  by  dogmatic  the¬ 
ology.  He  freely  acknowledges  that  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  much  good,  notwithstanding  the 
drawback  caused  by  theologians  who  were  de¬ 
ficient  in  science  and  literature.  But  it  never 
will  come  "home  to  the  masses”  until  the  cur¬ 
rent  theories  on  the  subject  are  exploded.  Hence 
the  mischievous  influence  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  writ¬ 
ings.  He  misleads  his  readers  by  Inducing  them 
to  think  they  retain  and  obey  and  prize  the  Bible 
while  they  reject  every  one  of  its  distinctive  doc¬ 
trines;  and  especially  while  under  his  guidance 
they  renounce  and  scorn  what  is  the  last  hope  of 
a  conscious  sinner,  redemption  through  the  blood 
of  Jesus.  Mr.  Arnold  goes  very  far  astray  him¬ 
self,  but  his  disciples  will  be  sure  to  go  much  far¬ 
ther. 

Quite  recently  the  publishei-s  have  issued  a 
"Popular  Edition”  of  Literature  and  Dogma,  for 
which  the  author  has  written  a  special  preface. 
From  this  we  learn  that  he  considers  it  the  most , 
important  of  his  prose  writings,  and  the  most  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  useful.  In  this  new  form  there  is 
considerable  condensation,  and  one  offensive  il¬ 
lustration  has  been  withdrawn.  He  reiterates 
that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  an  attack  up¬ 
on  Christianity,  or  even  upon  the  errors  of  popu¬ 
lar  Christianity,  but  it  is  to  reassure  those  who 
recognize  the  growing  discredit  befalling  mira¬ 
cles  and  the  supernatural.  This  it  does  by  insist¬ 
ing  upon  "the  natural  truth  of  Christianity.” 

But  no  more  damaging  assault  upon  the  faith 
can  be  made  than  that  which  quietly  assumes 
that  its  characteristic  features  have  been  extin¬ 
guished  by  a  correct  and  salutary  process  such  as 
that  which  put  an  end  to  all  belief  in  witchcraft. 
And  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Arnold  does  over  and 
over.  In  his  view  the  case  is  closed,  and  the  only 
question  is  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It  ? 
What  he  proposes  to  do.  Is  to  Insist  upon  the  cer¬ 
tainty  and  grandeur  of  Christianity  and  its  regu¬ 
lation  of  life.  But  If  it  have  no  spiritual  element 
it  Is  not  a  religion,  and  it  utterly  fails  to  be  a 
thing  of  power.  Every  victory  it  won  in  the  past 
was  by  those  very  features  which  Mr.  Arnold  de¬ 
clares  to  be  the  work  of  theologians.  Take  these 
away,  and,  religiously,  there  is  nothing  left.  We 
have  poetry,  legend,  annals,  rules  of  conduct,  and 
a  lofty  example ;  but  salvation,  grace,  communion 
with  God,  the  hope  of  life  eternal,  are  gone,  all 
gone.  Religion  is  reduced  to  a  mere  ethical  sys¬ 
tem  with  poetical  adornments. 


God !  my  111  desert  I  know. 
Guilty  blushes  dye  my  brow, 
Mercy  to  Thy  suppliant  show. 


what  he  had  seen.  He  said :  "The  first  cov^^^l 
visited  was  Ireland.  I  arrived  there  on 
of  July — Orangeman’s  day — and  a  more  o^^^| 
celebration  for  such  a  large  assemblage  I^^^| 
saw.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  Ireland. 
are  possibilities  in  her  which  If  a  Scotchman^^H 
Yankee  had  control  of,  would  soon  be  tume^^f 
advantage.  The  three  nuisances  of  the  Emel^H 
Isle  are  Romanism,  rum,  and  runaways.  Ron^H 
ism  encourages  laziness  by  giving  seventy  h<^H 
days  in  a  year.  In  one  evening,  the  second  oniH 
spent  there,  I  saw  more  drunkenness  than  I  ev9 
saw  at  anytime  in  America.  Rows  were  constaafl 
ly  occurring,  and  women  and  men  were  taken  un 
at  every  moment  by  the  police.  The  runaway  in 
the  landlord  who  lives  away  from  his  estate.”  I 

Bbitain’s  Dbink  Bill. — According  to  theXJnit-^ 
ed  States  Consul-General  at  London,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  population  in  Great  Britain  of  33,000,000  it  is 
computed  that  there  is  expended  yearly  the  sum 
of  $650,000,000  for  alcoholic  liquor,  which  is  near¬ 
ly  double  the  whole  land  rental  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or,  as  it  is  more  expressly  strfted,  the 
annual  rent  paid  for  houses  is  about  $350,000,000, 
the  expenditure  for  woollen  goods  $’220,000,000, 
and  for  cotton  goods  $65,000,000,  leaving  still  a 
balance  of  $15,000,000  in  favor  of  alcohol.  It  is 
computed  from  carefully  prepared  statistics  that 
during  the  past  fifty  years  $21,232,557,420  was 
spent  for  liquor ;  this  takes  no  account  of  the  gain 
in  interest  which  would  have  accrued  from  the 
saving  of  money  directly  or  indirectly  lost  in  the 
unnecessary  expenditure. 

The  Climate  of  New  South  Wales  appears  to 
be  much  misunderstood.  The  climate  varies  con¬ 
siderably,  according  to  the  character  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts.  On  the  mountains  and  tablelands  it  is 
cool  In  Summer  and  cold  in  Winter,  while  in  the 
coast  districts  it  is  moderately  warm  during  the 
Winter,  and  something  like  an  English  July  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  Sydney  sun- 


POWER  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  K.  P.  Ketcham,  D.D. 

The  question  which  obtrudes  Itself  into  every 
contemplation  of  the  Church  and  forever  refuses 
to  be  laid,  is  here:  Does  the  Church  now  experi¬ 
ence  and  exert  her  normal  measure  of  power  f 
The  question  of  the  Church  is  the  dynamic  one. 
There  are  no  longer  any  Foreign  Missions.  The 
heathen  and  the  home  millions  are  now  alike 
crowded  upon  the  doors  of  the  Church,  and  she 
has  to  meet  these  and  her  own  spiritual  needs : 
knowledge,  orthodoxy,  open  Bibles,  multiplied 
services  and  sermons,  wealth,  all  appliances  of 
modern  civilization,  colleges  and  seminaries. 
These  all  have  arisen  at  the  call,  and  are  now  at 
the  service  of  the  Church.  But  has  she  poicer  ? 
She  has  demands  for  it,  and  vast  measures  of  it, 
and  the  adjuncts  of  it.  Has  she  the  real  thing  ? 

This  is  not  only  a  vital  question,  but  a  peculiar 
question,  quite  distinct  from  matters  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  soundness,  numbers,  wealth,  and  even  ap¬ 
parent  prosperitj'. 

Set  up  Bible  standards  clearly  before  us,  as 
they  appear  in  divine  promises  or  divine  arrange¬ 
ments,  as  a  first  element  in  the  calculation ;  then 
add  the  Church  in  her  normal  periods,  her  typi¬ 
cal,  model  epochs;  then  take  account  of  the 
amazing  advantages  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  does  she  wield  corresponding  spiritual  /jowv 
erf  For  the  prescribed  ends  of  a  Church,  has 
she  the  prescribed  power?  If  not,  we  may  be 
sure  calamities  are  at  hand,  both  within  her  and 
without  her.  Power,  and  vast  power,  must  be  hers, 
or  she  fails !  for  in  achievement — achievement — is 
her  mission  and  her  life  alike.  If  not,  it  must  be 
because  the  conditions  of  power  are  not  met. 
And  what  are  the  conditions  of  power  ?  Not  many 
questions  take  the  precedence  of  this.  And  if  an 
answer  may  be  attempted  in  a  word,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter,  first,  of  aims,  and  second,  of  habits.  The  an¬ 
swer  is.  In  reverence  for  first,  her  own  vital  law — 
her  root  idea;  and  secondly,  for  God  directly. 

In  everything  upon  earth  involving  organiza¬ 
tion  and  execution,  and  connected  with  human 
life,  power  is  referred  to  a  vital  law,  a  spinal, 
central  element,  a  root  idea.  And  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  observance  of  this — diligently,  heroically 
— in  never  compromising  It,  in  ever  honoring  it, 
lies  the  secret  of  power  in  all  life. 

Business  life  Illustrates  it.  A  true  business 
career  is  characterized  in  every  instance  by  a 
jealous,  stringent  regard  for  the  great,  vital,  core¬ 
principle  which  runs  through  all  transactions. 
Army  life,  government  life,  educational  life, 
things  intellectual,  financial,  legislative,  mechan¬ 
ical,  moral,  all  illustrate  this.  Not  things  im¬ 
portant  or  pertinent  merely,  but  supremely  vital 
and  determining  considerations  are  here.  They 
open  to  that  sweet  boon  so  much  coveted  and  so 
often  missed — success ! 

The  Bible  and  all  human  testimony  bear  witness 
that  the  vital  law,  the  core  of  the  scheme,  the 
spinal  element,  lies  in  a  personal  regard  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  Christ.  In  this,  not  that  which  is  sentiment¬ 
al  and  of  the  feelings  and  imagination  is  para¬ 
mount,  but  that  which  is  practical  and  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  will  and  deeper  life.  And  here  down¬ 
right  heroism  is  in  order,  and  not  compromise 
forever,  and  self-denial  and  the  Christian  warfare, 
and  condescending  to  men  of  low  estate  withal. 
And  whatever  her  accessories  or  accidents,  the 
Church  will  have  power  when,  and  only  when, 
these  vital,  central  considerations  as  to  Jesus 
Christ  In  His  claims  and  love  are  supremely, 
passionately  regarded. 

Not  in  the  orthodoxy  or  learning  or  energy  of 
men  like  Paul,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  or  Edwards, 
do  we  find  primarily  the  secret  of  their  power, 
but  In  their  supreme  and  even  passionate  regard 
for  Jesus  Christ  and  their  faithfulness  in  prayer. 
This  subject  starts  many  admonitory  reflec¬ 
tions;  but  we  may  only  add  here  that  if  the 
Church  is  without  becoming  power,  it  is  because 


Thou  didst  Mary’s  sorrow  cheer. 
Thou  the  robber’s  prayer  didst  hear. 
Thou  hast  changed  to  hope  my  fear. 


All  my  pleas  no  worth  can  claim : 
But,  Thou  good  One,  hide  my  shame. 
Thrust  me  not  in  endless  flame ! 


Mid  Thy  sheep  my  place  command, 
Not  among  the  goats  to  stand. 

Give  me  part  at  the  right  hand. 


When  the  doomed  accursed  shall  be. 
Sent  to  burning  misery. 

With  the  blessed  call  Thou  me. 


Suppliant,  prone,  I  urge  my  prayer. 
Heart  abased  to  ashes  bear. 

Oh,  at  last,  make  me  Thy  care ! 


•Oh,  that  day  of  piteous  cries ! 
When,  from  dust,  he  shall  arise 
To  be  judged,  a  man  undone, 

God  !  divinely  spabe  that  one  ! 


the  Christian, 
in  political  economy,  enforced  by  very  high 
moral  reasons. 

Having  this  scope  and  aiming  at  these 
results,  prohibition  only  trenches  upon  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  to  the  extent  that  the  person  is  a 
subordinate  element  in  the  body  politic,  and 
that  the  individual  is  merged,  under  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  ivhole.  It  trenches  on  the  sphere 
and  rights  of  the  individual  no  more  than 
do  other  laws  for  the  general  good;  laws 
whose  justification  is  found  in  a  wise  political 
economy.  Compulsory  education  is  arbitrary. 
Yet  it  is  just  and  wise,  in  the  light  of  political 
economy.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  to 
an  extent,  the  children  are  the  property  of  the 
State.  They  are  its  material,  out  of  which  to 
produce  good  citizens.  For  the  production  of 
such  citizens  the  State  is  primarily  responsible. 
And  to  attain  to  this  consummate  result  of  its 
essential  functions,  the  State,  even  under  Re¬ 
publican  principles,  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  exercise  of  power  and  authority.  In 
many  ways  this  function  of  the  State  is  exer¬ 
cised,  and  without  question.  It  belongs  to  the 
State,  as  a  merely  secular  and  political  organ¬ 
ization,  to  thus  assert  its  potentiality,  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ;  by  re¬ 
publican  and  constitutional  processes,  it  is 
true,  yet  nevertheless  to  assert  it.  Now  men 
do  not  question  all  this,  till  they  come  up  to 
the  greatest  political  evil  of  the  times— the 
“paramount  political  issue”  — the  cause  of 
"more  waste,  and  crime,  and  peril  to  person 
and  property ;  and  ill-health,  and  idleness,  and 
hereditary  weakness,  and  inefficiency  in  citi¬ 
zens;  the  cause  of  more  vice  and  ignorance 
and  poverty,  than  can  be  traced  to  any  other 
source:  and  here  their  courage  falters,  their 
reasoning  trips,  their  logic  fails,  and  their  good 
judgment  deserts  them.  The  liquor  traffic  is 
the  “gigantic  crime  of  crimes.”  Even  John 
Stuart  Mill  (Essay  on  Liberty)  tells  us  that 
when  any  business  becomes  “  a  source  of  dam¬ 
age,  or  of  definite  risk  of  damage  ”  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  “  it  passes  out  of  the  realm  of  liberty 
into  that  of  morality,  or  law.” 

Law  does  not  interfere  with  a  man’s  busi¬ 
ness  nor  his  personal  practices,  with  a  design 
to  limit  his  freedom,  but  to  guard  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  others.  It  is  only  to  this  extent 
that  prohibition  can  be  defined  “compulsory 
abstinence.”  And  when  the  question  becomes 
entirely  clear  between  curtailing  a  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  to  drink  on  the  one  hand,  and 
allowing  him  to  be  a  dangerous  citizen  on  the 


VIEWS  FROM  MY  WINDOW. 

It  is  a  back-room  window  in  the  third  story, 
but  I  like  it  better  than  any  front  window  in 
the  house.  It  has  a  wide  view;  it  has  many 
views,  and  they  are  interesting.  As  this  block 
of  houses  is  the  only  one  for  four  or  five  streets, 
I  have  an  outlook  of  open  green  lots  and  walks, 
shaded  by  elms ;  of  railroad  trains ;  and  of  the 
church  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pentecost,  and  of  an  orphan 
asylum.  In  “the  immediate  background”  is 
a  common,  across  which  lie  paths  from  the 
yard  gates  to  the  next  street,  and  on  it  is  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  hen-coops,  well  inhabited.  From  my 
window  I  have  a  good  view  of  about  half  the 
block,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  yard  of  the 
minister  seems  to  have  had  the  hardest  time 
and  the  least  care. 

I  saw  a  young  man  in  a  house  near  by  sweep¬ 
ing  in  the  extension.  “  What  are  you  at  home 
for  this  time  in  the  morning  ?  ”  I  thought :  for 
he  was  clearly  a  son  of  the  house,  and  used  to 
business.  I  soon  learned.  Looking  from  a 
front  window,  I  saw  before  the  door  a  hearse, 
and  presently  a  coffin  was  borne  out,  literally 
covered  with  flowers.  Then  I  read  from  the 
day’s  paper  that  the  son  of  one  who  resided  in 
No.  — ,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  was  to  be  that  day  buried !  We  saw  the 
son  who  was  left,  the  youth  who  had  done  the 
sweeping,  enter  with  his  mother  the  first  car¬ 
riage  which  followed  the  hearse.  Thus  death 
had  been  busy  within  a  few  doors  of  us,  and  we 
had  known  it  not. 

How  much  of  human  misery  and  human 
happiness  the  roof  of  this  long  block  covers! 
And  every  house  knoweth  its  own,  with  which 
none  of  the  others  can  Intermeddle. 

This  morning  I  “  prevented  ”  the  sun  taking 
views.  And  first  tore  along  the  steam  cars. 
Next  came  a  rag-picker.  I  could  not  decide 
whether  he  was  poor  or  rich.  He  walked  off 
sturdily,  a  bag  large  enough  to  put  a  calf  into, 
slung  from  his  shoulders.  I  observed  that  he 
cast  a  hungry  look  at  some  hens  which,  more 
early  to  leave  their  perches  than  others,  were 
straying  abroad  in  search  of  the  early  worm. 
Had  not  a  good  dog  been  sentinel  of  the  com¬ 
mon  and  guardian  of  the  hens,  the  early  bird 
might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  early  worm. 

With  the  sun,  came  out  ail  the  hens,  also 
the  geese,  and  the  white  goat  followed.  And 
now  an  animated  soe^e  is  presented  on  the 
common.  A  handmaid  has  been  out  to  feed 


very  large, 

business  would  lay  aside  the  dimes  and  pen¬ 
nies  they  jiow  bestow  on  beggars,  and  devote 
the  sums  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
prevention  of  ignorance  and  crime,  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  good  work. 
The  same  with  housekeepers.  If  they  would 
oontribute  what  they  now  bestow  of  food  and 
raiment  at  the  door  to  wretched  applicants,  to 
some  Industrial  institution,  their  donations 
would  be  ample  to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor, 
and  our  streets  would  be  cleared  of  the  unnec¬ 
essary  and  pitiable  sight  of  miserable  vagrants 
begging  from  door  to  door. 

An  industrial  school,  projierly  supported  and 
maintained,  would  diminish,  and  not  increase, 
the  expense  of  oaring  for  the  poor.  For  these 
reasons,  this  class  of  people  know  nothing  of 
the  true  value  of  money  or  property.  They 
waste,  they  squander  it.  But  if  the  citizens 
generally  would  cooperate,  and  place  their  do¬ 
nations  in  the  hands  of  judicious,  capable  per¬ 
sons,  one  dollar  would  do  more  good  than  five, 
as  often  given.  Then  a  systematic  and  organ¬ 
ised  disposal  of  funds  and  material  must  be 
more  economical  than  a  loose  and  general  scat¬ 
tering  can  be.  Indiscriminate  giving  is  waste¬ 
ful,  and  encourages  beggary,  which  is  always 


The  Independent : 

An  unfortunate  affair  near  Boston  shows  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  antecedents  of  a  min¬ 
ister  whom  a  church  thinks  of  engaging.  A  min¬ 
ister  from  a  prominent  Presbyterian  church  in 
one  of  the  largest  Canadian  cities  came  to  New 
England,  and  sought  the  pastorate  of  a  Boston 
church.  The  committee  of  the  church  made  in¬ 
quiries,  and  found  that  he  had  twice  been  under 
trial  by  his  Presbytery,  and  that  in  neither  case 
had  he  escaped  Presbyterial  censure.  In  one  case 
he  had  been  {(roved  to  be  guilty  at  least  of  great 
financial  indiscretion,  and  in  the  other  of  falsely 
reporting  that  a  brother  minister  was  guilty  of 
plagiarism.  It  also  appears  that  he  had  been  him¬ 
self  proved  guilty  of  plagiarism,  though  the  case 
did  not  come  before  the  Presbytery.  That  Bos¬ 
ton  chureh  did  not  proceed  with  the  call. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Desert  places,  spiritual  wastes,  obscure  comers, 
are  often  the  best  fields  for  usefulness. 

Where  pluck  and  piety  go  hand-in-hand,  profit 
and  prosperity  follow  fast  behind. 

Write  down  the  advice  of  him  who  loves  you, 
though  you  like  it  not  at  present. 

If  we  cannot  live  so  as  to  be  happy,  let  us  at 
least  live  so  as  to  deserve  happiness. — Fichte. 

"  Hive  I  thought  how  well  it  would  become  me 
to  coJform  my  will  to  the  will  of  God  ?  How 
much  vetter  than  to  expect  of  Him  that  His  deal¬ 
ings  s|ould  be  adapted  to  my  expectations.” 


ton  chureh  did  not  proceed  with  the  call.  But  a 
church  near  Boston  did  call  him,  without  regard 
to  some  careful  warnings,  which  were  misappre¬ 
hended  and  misrepresented.  Two  weeks  after 
his  installation  he  was  detected  stealing  from  a 
bookstore,  and  was  arrested,  and  kindly  bailed 
out  by  the  man  who  had  given  the  warning.  He 
has  DOW  been  pronunced  Insane,  or  nearly  so,  by 
an  expert,  and  is  confined  in  an  asylum,  awaiting 
bis  trial.  The  facts  about  his  history  were  very 


other,  no  person  will  doubt  the  right  of  sifi&h 
curtailment. 
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_ _ IKTEBNATIOXAL  SERIES. _ 

SwtdaT-,  Jmm,  6,  1864. 

HE  CONFERENCE  AT  JERUSALEM. 

The  Lesson:  Acts  ax.  1-11. 

1.  And  certain  men  which  came  down  from  Judea  taught 
e  brethren,  and  said.  Except  re  be  circumcised  after  the 
anber  of  Hoses,  ye  cannot  be  sared. 

3.  When  therefore  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dis- 
nsion  and  disputation  with  them,  they  determined  that 
ml  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them,  should  go 
peo  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this 
nestlon. 

•.  And  being  brought  on  their  way  to  the  church,  they 
seed  through  Phenlee  and  Samaria,  declaring  the  oon- 
rslon  of  the  OentUee :  and  they  caused  great  Joy  unto  all 
the  brethren. 

4.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were 
reoelTed  of  the  church,  and  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  and 
they  declared  all  things  that  Ood  had  done  with  them. 

6.  But  tiiere  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
whieb  belieyed,  saying.  That  it  was  needful  to  circumcise 
them,  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Hoses. 

•.  And  the  apostles  and  elders  came  together  for  to  con¬ 
sider  of  this  matter. 

7.  And  when  there  had  been  much  disputing,  Peter  rose 
up,  and  said  unto  them.  Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how 
that  a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice  amo^g  us,  that  the 
Oentlles  by  my  mouth  shduld  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel, 
and  belieye. 

8.  And  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts,  bare  them  witness, 
jClTing  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  eyen  as  he  did  unto  us. 

8.  And  put  no  difference  Imtween  us  and  them,  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith. 

10.  How  therefore  why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon 
the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we 
were  able  to  bear  T 

U.  But  we  belieye  that  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  sayed,  eyen  as  they. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  KITIKEDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text  —  “  We  believe  that  through  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  loe  shall  he  saved,  even 
as  they.” — Acts  xv.  11. 

In  oommenclog  the  study  of  the  lessons  for  the 
new  year,  we  are  first  introduced  to  a  painful  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  infant  Christian  Church,  which 
most  have  been  a  great  alBiction  to  Paul,  who 
iiyAntioch,  seeking  a  needed  rest.  There  is 
Imlty  more  serious  to  any  church  than  dis- 
between  the  members,  and  while  it  is  pos- 
hat  difference  of  opinion  should  exist  with- 
ngry  feelings,  yet  the  more  weighty  the 
ion  at  issue,  the  more  liability  is  there  to 
itense  and  bitter  feeling,  which  chills  aU 
tual  life.  It  is  also  a  very  marked  fact  in 
history  of  the  Church,  that  Satan  is  more 
y  seeking  to  sow  discord  among  God’s  people 
reasons  of  deep  religious  interest,  than  at  any 
er  time,  for  thus  he  can  effectually  arrest  the 
gress  of  the  Gospel.  So  it  was  In  Antioch,  as 
learn  from  our  lesson. 

Vkbses  1-5.  Now  let  us  notice  the  striking 
ts  in  these  verses.  They  are 

1.  The  visit  of  men  from  Judea  to  Antioch,  and 
to  the  church  in  that  city.  They  were  converted 
Jews,  most  oT  them  were  probably  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  they  received  a  w?rm  welcome  from  the 
Christians  in  Antioch. 

2.  They  came  down  to  make  this  visit  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  view,  which  was  to  teach  the 
Gentile  converts  that  the  observance  of  the  Jew- 
iah  rite  of  circumcision  was  essential  to  salvation. 
“Ye  cannot  be  saved,”  was  their  language,  “un¬ 
less  ye  conform  to  the  legal  requirements  of  Ju¬ 
daism,”  and  this  was  a  new  doctrine  to  those  in¬ 
fant  believers,  who  had  up  to  this  moment,  heard 
only  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

3.  They  not  only  taught  this  doctrine  in  An¬ 
tioch,  but  also  in  localities  outside  the  city,  as 
we  infer  from  the  circular  letter  from  the  Apostles 
{verse  23),  which  was  sent  to  Syria  and  Celicia. 

4.  Such  teaching  was  boldly  and  earnestly  met 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  contended  for  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  Christians  and  against  all  legal  bondage, 
and  so  a  schism  was  created  in  the  Church,  which 
was  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  many  of 
the  foimer  probably  taking  the  side  of  the  men 
from  Judea.  We  may  be  certain  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  resisted  strongly  and  with  intense  feel¬ 
ing  this  doctrine,  for  if  accepted,  it  would  be  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  foundation  principle  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  It  would  destroy  the  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  all-sufflcient  Saviour,  and  it  was  a  dishonor  to 
the  Redeemer.  You  see,  then,  that  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  in  dispute  was  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  and  we 
may  believe  that  Paul  contended  with  his  whole 
soul  for  the  Gospel,  for  Jesus  only  as  the  way  of 
salvation ;  while  on  the  other  side  the  men  from 
Judea  as  earnestly,  and  perhaps  in  their  ignoi'ance 
M  honestly,  contended  for  the  continued  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  old  covenantal  sign  of  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation,  circumcision,  not  meaning  by  this  to 
reject  Jesus  or  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

6.  Neither  side  would  yield  to  the  other;  Paul 
could  not,  the  men  from  Judea  would  not.  The 
Church  in  Antioch  were  not  able  to  sit  as  judge  in 
the  matter,  since  they  were  an  interested  party, 
and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  Apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem,  fur  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  the  metropolis  of  Christendom — the 
mother  church  and  some  of  the  Apostles  resided 
permanently  there. 

•  6.  The  deputation  selected  consisted  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  representatives  of  the  Antioch 
church. 

7.  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem  on  this  mission, 
they  passed  through  Phenice  and  Samaria,  and 
their  tidings  of  what  great  things  God  had  done 
for  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  made  the  Christians 
very  happy.  A  lukewarm  Christian  can  find 
“great  joy”  in  the  world,  but  when  one  lives 
near  to  God,  there  is  nothing  w^hich  so  fills  up 
the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  brim,  as  the  tidings  of 
souls  converted. 

8.  On  arriving  in  Jerusalem,  they  repeated  the 
same  story  to  a  congregational  meeting,  and  here, 
too,  we  may  believe  there  was  great  rejoicing  and 
praising  God.  Paul  might  have  delivered  to  them 
a  iecture  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Antioch,  or  have  given  an  account  of  the 
scenery  and  history  of  the  localities  through 
which  they  had  journeyed;  but  he  was  too  full  of 
one  theme  to  talk  of  anything  else,  and  life  was 
too  short  to  be  spent  in  any  other  way  than  in 
working  for  Christ  and  telling  of  His  wonderful 
grace. 

9.  The  same  opposition  which  met  them  in  An¬ 
tioch  from  the  men  of  Judea,  they  find  now  in 
Jerusalem  from  converted  Pharisees;  only  you 
will  notice  that  these  go  further  in  their  demands 
than  was  contended  for  in  Antioch,  for  they  insist 
that  circumcision  should  be  prescribed  as  an  ob¬ 
ligation,  while  it  had  before  only  been  argued 
that  the  Gentiles  should  voluntarily  submit  to 
circumcision.  In  the  second  place,  the  Jerusalem 
Pharisees  deraaud  that  the  Gentiles  must  keep 
the  whole  Mosaic  law,  while  the  claim  made  in 
Antioch  had  reference  only  to  circumcision.  This 
difference  has  been  explained  by  some  by  the  fact 
that  those  in  Jerusalem  being  among  Jews,  and 
connected  with  the  mother  church,  felt  a  greater 
boldness  to  advocate  their  views,  without  regard 
to  any  caution  or  reserve. 

On  this  conference  in  Jerusalem  read  Gal.  ii.  1-6. 
Vbbses  6-11.  After  this  congregational  meet¬ 
ing  there  was  a  special  conference  of  the  Apostles 
and  elders,  the  one  question  before  them  being 
the  cnlation  of  the  Gentile  converts  to  the  Mosaic 
law}  It  is  probable  that  the  congregation  were 
present  as  listeners  only  (see  verses  12  and  22). 
We  rend  that  there  was  “  much  disputing,”  that 
Is,  a  long  and  earnest  debate,  in  which  there  were, 
very  likely,  exciting  words  spoken,  and  considera¬ 
ble  confusion  created.  We  need  not,  however, 
conclude  that  it  was  an  angry  discussion,  but 
each  side  contended  for  what  seemed  to  them  the 
truth,  while  the  Apostles  listened  and  considered 
carefully  all  the  arguments  advanced.  We  may 
be  sure  that  they  had  sought,  in  prayer,  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  they  humbly  de¬ 
pended  upon  a  higher  wlsdem.  ^ 

The  great  event  of  the  conferenc 
dress  of  Peter,  an  address  which  is 
derful  when  we  contrast  its  grand 
the  words  of  this  same  Apostle  b 
rection.  We  may  make  this 
marks — 

x  The  preaching  of  the  O 
was  theoommand  of  God. 


2.  Peter  was  the  one  chosen  to  first  inaugurate 
this  work,  by  which  salvation  was  to  be  brought 
to  all  the  world.  Bead  chap.  x. 

3.  The  divine  approval  was  manifested  in  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  poured  out  on 
Gentiles  as  before  this  gift  had  come  to  the  Jews. 
Refer  to  the  Day  of  Pentacost. 

If  our  preaching  and  teaching  lack  the  Holy 
Ghost  power,  then  our  work  is  not  apprised  by 
God.  ^ 

4.  Then  the  work  of  salvation  was  the  same  to 
the  Gentiles  as  to  the  Jews,  and  this  was  mani¬ 
fest,  first,  by  the  fact  that  God  had  cleansed  their 
hearts  through  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  second,  that  the  means  was  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  cieansing  was  not  of 
the  body,  but  a  spiritual  purification,  and  so  no 
physical  act  was  necessary,  but  only  simple  faith 
in  God’s  love  and  power. 

You  will  notice  that  Peter  is  not  advancing  a 
theory,  but  he  is  stating  actual  facts,  for  no  one 
could  question  that  the  Gentiles  had  been  con¬ 
verted  without  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  that  faith  in  the  Atonement  of  Christ  had 
been  the  only  human  part  in  this  mighty  work. 

5.  If,  then,  God  had  decided  the  question,  to 
doubt  it,  or  to  seek  to  add  something  to  His  work, 
was  tempting  Him,  that  is,  it  was  not  only  de¬ 
parting  from  His  Word,  but  it  was  placing  man’s 
will  above  God’s  plainly  revealed  will.  When 
Peter  attempted  to  argue  this  same  question  with 
God  (x.  9-15),  the  stern  answer  came  “  What  God 
hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.” 

6.  We  come  now  to  a  statement  by  this  great 
Apostle,  which  in  its  boldness  must  have  startled 
the  multitude  of  listeners,  for  it  was  really  a  pub¬ 
lic  renouncement  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  system 
binding  upon  a  believer  in  Christ.  Peter  declares 
that  this  law  had  been  a  yoke  of  bondage  which 
the  Jew  “  had  not  been  able  to  bear,”  that  is,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  law,  and  so  it  was  a 
failure  as  a  means  of  salvation.  There  was  there¬ 
fore  an  injustice  in  seeking  to  lay  on  the  Gentile 
converts  this  legal  yoke,  which  was  heavy  for  the 
Jew  to  bear,  and  yet  availed  nothing  as  regards 
salvation. 

7.  There  was  a  way  of  salvation.  It  led  not 
through  legal  ceremonies,  but  through  grace,  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  as  Jew  and 
Gentile  were  alike  sinners  and  lost  by  sin,  so  they 
were  saved  in  precisely  the  same  way — by  infinite 
grace.  “  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  and  that  not 
of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  Melanchttion 
says:  “The  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  is 
the  highest  and  most  Important  article  in  the 
Christian  creed,  the  only  key  to  tUe  whole  Bible, 
without  which  the  troubled  conscience  can  find 
no  true,  lasting,  and  sure  consolation.”  Luther 
says :  “  We  cannot  abandon  this  article,  nor  make 
any  concession  here,  although  heaven,  earth,  and 
all  things  else  that  cannot  endure,  should  fall.” 

In  this  glorious  doctrine  is  found  the  grand 
unity  of  all  believers :  for  they  are  one  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  redeeming  grace;  one  in  the  blessed  ex¬ 
ercise  of  faith;  one  in  the  object  of  tliat  faith — 
Jesus  Christ,  the  sinner’s  Substitute.  Tlie  Gos¬ 
pel,  therefore,  brings  you  and  me  and  our  saved 
scholars  into  a  divine  unity  with  patriarchs  and 
prophets  and  apostles  of  the  past,  with  the  wliole 
Church  of  the  present,  and  with  the  Church  tri¬ 
umphant  on  the  golden  pavement  of  heaven.  This 
faith  111  Christ  brings  the  peace  of  justification  to 
the  believing  soul,  and  this  peace  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  assurance,  joy,  and  hope.  Read  on  this 
truth  (^saving  grace  Romans  iii.  24,  iv.  16,  y.  2, 
xvii.  2jk21,  xi.  6 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  Eph.  ii.  5 ;  Titus 
iii.  7.  ttoad  on  saving  faith,  Roman  iii.  28,  v.  1; 
Gal.  ii.l6,  iii.  24 ;  James  ii.  24 ;  Heb.  vi.  12. 

May  this  first  lesson  of  the  New  Year  be  one  of 
great  joy  to  the  teacher  and  profit  to  the  scholars ! 
The  close  of  the  year  may  find  our  work  finished  : 
for  some  of  us  wili  surely  go  Home  during  these 
coming  months.  Let  us,  then,  be  more  conse¬ 
crated  to  our  sublime  mission ;  iet  us  resolve  to 
be  more  constant  in  prayer,  more  spiritually-mind¬ 
ed,  more  "devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of 
our  scholars,  and  more  earnest  in  loving  iabor  for 
the  saivation  of  all  in  our  classes,  that  Christ  may 
be  glorified,  and  that  teachers  and  scholars  may 
meet  in  the  Father’s  house  when  the  earth-mis¬ 
sion  is  ended  and  the  labor  done. 


IBREPASABLE. 

A  FABABLE. 

A  priceless  crystal  vase  I  had,  that  bore 
The  sunlight  In  Its  heart.  Its  beauty  wore 
A  look  of  life  ethereal  and  pure : 

But  one  small  spot  that  I  could  not  endure 
Marred  its  perfection ;  this  I  strove  to  cure. 

But  all  In  vain,  the  blemish  still  remained. 

And  dwelling  on  the  slight  defect  so  wrought 
And  filled  my  vision,  I  perversely  thought 
My  vase  quite  worthless,  and  the  stain  It  bore 
Orew  dally  hateful  to  me  more  and  more. 

Till  In  a  fit  of  fury  unrestrained. 

Thoughtless  I  seized  and  dashed  It  to  the  ground ; 
With  one  sharp  sigh  It  shivered,  ’twas  the  sound 
Of  dying  agony,  and  there  it  lay 
A  shapeless  mass  of  fragments ! 

Since  that  day 

Through  all  the  hours  of  all  the  years  I  strive 
In  vain  Its  glowing  beauty  to  revive. 

If  long  regret  and  labor  could  restore 
My  precious  vase  as  it  had  been  before. 

Could  I  again  Its  peerless  beauty  see, 

•  Its  slight  defect  no  more  would  trouble  me. 

For  now  unceasing  moaning  in  my  ear 
Its  dying  broken-hearted  sigh  I  hear. 

By  looks  and  words  more  cruel  than  a  blow. 

Or  by  a  stinging  sneer,  a  man  may  throw 
The  priceless  love  of  a  true  heart  away. 

And  rue  it  far  beyond  the  judgment  day 
For  never,  never  more 
Can  long  regret  restore 

That  shattered  love  heart-whole  as  It  had  been  before. 

SIBIL  OBANOEB. 


A  UEHOSABLE  EVENT. 

Among  tlie  many  great  events  connected  with 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Washington’s  surrender 
of  his  commission  to  Congress,  then  in  session  at 
Annapolis,  Dec.  23,  1783,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
No  more  impressive  exhibition  of  the  purest  and 
highest  patriotism  was  ever  given  by  man. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  session  at  Philadelphia.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
1775,  he  was  nominated  by  Thomas  JDfferson,  a 
member  from  Maryland,  Commander-In-Chief  of 
the  Continental  Army,  and  was  elected  by  ballot. 
On  the  following  day,  when  officially  notified  of 
his  ap|K)intment,  he  arose  in  his  place,  and  with 
most  characteristic  modesty,  accepted  the  high 
trust.  And  now  having  led  the  patriot  forces 
through  many  vicissitudes  to  final  victory,  and 
having  achieved  trte  independence  of  his  country, 
he  resigned  his  commission  as  modestly  as  he  had 
accept^  it. 

It  was  then  that  he  uttered  these  memorable 
words:  “I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to 
close  this,  the  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life, 
by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  coun¬ 
try  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those 
who  have  the  superintendence  of  it  to  His  hol.y 
keeping.  Having  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action ;  and  bidding 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under 
whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  public  life.”  The  presiding  officer, 
Thomas  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  reply 
said :  “  You  retire  from  the  theatre  of  action  with 
the  blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens,  but  the  glory 
of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  mili- 
itary  command — it  will  continue  to  animate  re¬ 
motest  ages.*’ 

How  are  you  bringing  up  your  boys  ?  Do  you 
make  a  point  of  knowing  where  they  are,  and 
with  whom,  at  all  hours  ?  Do  you  converse  with 
them*  often  enough  to  learn  their  mental  and 
moral  tendencies,  their  habits  of  thought  ?  Do 
you  deny  yourpelves  social  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments  that  you  may  be  at  home  with  your  boys ; 
that  you  may  educate  them  to  feel  that  home  is  a 
place  not  to  be  avoided,  but  to  be  loved  and  cher¬ 
ished  ?  Do  you  send  them  to  boarding-school  be¬ 
cause  you  honestly  believe  that  is  the  best  ''ce 
for  them,  or  because  you  desire  to  shirk  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  annoyance  of  their  education  and 
I  discipline  ?— National  Baptist. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Joseph  Cook  is  to  begin  his  Monday  noon  lec¬ 
tures  in  BosUtn  in  February. 

Miss  Anthony’s  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  called  the  sweet  sixteenth. 

The  white  turkeys  are  more  difflcult  to  breed 
from,  than  those  of  any  other  color. 

Scatter  the  salt  freely  over  the  ground  that  you 
are  going  to  make  strawberry-bods  of  next  Spring. 

Strawberries  were  first  introduced  into  England 
in  1530,  when  they  were  imported  from  Flanders. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  new 
herds  in  this  country  are  owned  by  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen.' 

Is  the  soil  of  your  garden  too  hard — too  clayey? 
Spread  an  inch  of  sand  over  it  this  Winter  and 
rake  it  under  next  Spring. 

Mr,  Edward  A.  Freeman  says  that  in  Sir  Roger 
deCoverley’s  day,  the  mustache  had  its  true  name 
of  whiskers. 

Farmers,  of  all  people  and  classes,  should  live 
well.  Their  labors  are  arduous,  and  they  should 
eat  heartily  of  that  food  which  is  wholesome  and 
good. 

Mary  Clemmer  complains  of  finding  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  Capitol,  that  the  beautiful  corridors,  given 
to  cleanliness  and  silence  for  nine  months,  had 
been  seized  by  the  Philistines,  and  besmeared 
and  defiled  by  the  tobacco-diewing  politicians. 

The  wife  of  W.  H.  H.  Murray  has  returned  from 
Europe  with  a  diploma  from  the  Vienna  Medical 
College  both  as  physician  and  surgeon,  being,  it  is 
said,  the  only  woman  in  the  country  with  this  cer¬ 
tificate.  Success  to  her ! 

The  shortest  letter  ever  written  consisted  of  a 
single  letter.  A  French  poet  writes  to  Plron,  the 
dramatist,  simply  “Eo  rus”  (Latin  for  “I  am 
going  into  the  country  ”).  Piron,  not  to  be  beaten 
in  brevity,  wrote  back  “  I  ”  (“Go”). 

Strawberry  growers  claim  to  have  learned  that 
berries  grown  upon  certain  soils,  or  soils  fertilized 
with  a  certain  fertilizer,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
retain  their  shape  and  firmness  better  for  shipping 
to  long  distances,  than  they  will  under  different 
circumstances. 

The  total  number  of  sailing  vessels  of  all  the 
world  is  48,704,  gauging  30,647,377  tons.  Of  these 
more  than  a  third  carry  the  English  flag,  and  less 
than  a  twentieth  that  of  France,  which  ranks 
seventh,  being  below  America,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Russia. 

Highland  sheep  farming,  as  an  occupation, 
seems  to  be  passing  away.  All  the  largo  sheep 
farms  in  Inverness-shire  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  lairds,  and  as  these  are  under  an  obligation  to 
take  the  stock  at  valuation,  tenants  are  only  too 
glad  to  get  out  while  prices  ai’e  at  the  present 
figures. 

Three  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  is  offered  by 
the  Youth’s  Companion  for  the  best  short  stories 
either  for  boys,  for  girls,  humorous  stories,  or 
stories  of  adventure,  to  be  .sent  them  before  May 
20th,  1884.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  com¬ 
petition  are  issued  in  a  circular — for  which  all 
who  desire  to  compote,  are  invited  to  send. 

The  new  Queen  of  Madagascar,  Razafindrahety, 
was  first  educated  in  a  country  district  by  one  of 
the  native  mission  teachers.  She  then  entered  a 
school  in  the  capital ;  then  was  for  some  time  in 
the  school  taught  by  Miss  Gilpin,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for  some  years  after 
was  in  the  London  Missionary  Society’s  Girls’ 
School  in  Ambodin  Andohalo. 

An  old  printer  states  that  when  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Stovel  was  a  journeyman  baker  he  object¬ 
ed  after  his  conversion  to  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  could  not  procui’e  a  situation,  being  driven  to 
break  stones  on  the  road.  He  was  doing  this 
when  his  predecessor  in  the  pulpit  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  procured  him  admission  to  Stepney 
College. 

Prof.  Semmola  recently  wrote  to  the  Naples 
newspapers  as  follows :  “  The  crimson  light  which 
during  the  last  few  days  has  illumined  a  portion 
of  our  sky  after  sunset  and  before  the  dawn,  has 
been  taken  by  some  persons  for  an  aurora  borealis. 
It  is,  however,  caused  by  a  crepuscular  light,  a 
phenomenon  which  in  certain  special  conditions 
connected  with  the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air,  at¬ 
tains  such  splendor  as  to  have  all  the  appearance 
of  an  aurora;  from  which,  however,  it  essentially 
differs  not  only  as  regards  the  quarter  of  the  sky 
in  which  it  is  seen,  but  also  in  points  of  dnratioi 
and  in  the  absence  of  electric  and  magn^^^hm 

During  the  last  six  years  stock  of  all  sor^M^H 
been  very  low  in  Fall  and  early  Winter.  Ordina^T 
calves  have  sold  for  $3  or  $4  per  head  just  as  Win¬ 
ter  sets  in.  Ordinary  milch  cows  have  sold  for  $12 
to  $18  per  head.  I  am  acquainted  with  twelve 
men  residing  not  more  than  ten  miles  apart,  who 
liave  made  a  business  of  buying  up  cattle  of  all 
grades  and  ages  for  the  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Albany  markets.  They  have  all  managed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  much  property,  made  entirely  in  the 
cattle  business.  There  is  consideral)le  competi¬ 
tion  among  them,  and  the  result  lias  been  to  keep 
many  farmers  rather  short  of  stock.  During  the 
six  years,  however,  prices  have  steadily  risen. 
This  year  in  December  cows  have  been  sold  (not 
to  ship)  for  $30  to  $40  per  head.  Calves  sold  read¬ 
ily  for  $7  to  $12  each.  This  is  a  welcome  change 
for  the  farmer  wlio  has  stock  to  sell.  When  sour 
milk  calves  can  be  sold  in  the  Fall  before  they 
have  been  fed  any  of  the  hay  and  grain,  for  $10 
per  head,  it  becomes  quite  an  object  to  raise 
calves.  The  year’s  income  can  also  be  much  in¬ 
creased  by  tiie  sale  in  the  Fall  of  a  few  cows  that 
are  not  needed. 

Whittier,  in  a  recent  interview,  said  that  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  himself  had  al¬ 
ways  been  friends.  There  were  no  jealousies,  and 
each  took  a  pride  in  the  work  and  successes  of  the 
others.  They  would  exdiange  notes  upon  their 
productions,  and  if  one  saw  a  kindly  notice  of  the 
other  it  was  always  cut  out  and  sent  to  him.  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  by  the  others  regarded  as  the  greatest 
master  of  the  English  language.  Whittier  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  unlike  any  of  the  rest,  for  ho 
never  had  any  method.  When  he  felt  like  it  he 
wrote,  and  neither  had  the  health  nor  the  patience 
to  revise  his  work  afterward.  It  usually  went  as 
it  was  originally  completed.  Emerson  wrote  with 
great  care,  and  would  not  only  revise  his  manu¬ 
script  carefully,  but  frequently  reword  tlie  whole 
on  the  proof-sheets. .  Longfellow,  too,  was  a  very 
careful  writer.  He  would  lay  his  work  by  and 
then  revise  it.  He  would  often  consult  with  his 
friends  about  his  productions  before  they  were 
given  to  the  w'orld.  “1  was  not  so  fortunate,” 
says  the  Quaker  poet.  “I  have  lived  mostly  a 
secluded  life,  with  little  patience  to  draw  upon, 
and  only  a  few  friends  for  associates.  What 
■writing  I  have  done  has  been  for  the  love  of  it. 
I  have  even  been  timid  of  what  I  have  penned.  It 
is  really  a  marvel  to  me  that  I  have  gathered  any 
literary  reputation  from  my  productions.” 


TEE  DECEMBER  CROP  RETURNS. 

The  season  was  favorable  for  cotton  picking  up 
to  a  later  date  than  usual.  As  compared  with 
last  year  the  December  returns  indicate  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  13  per  cent. — thus  pointing  to  an 
aggregate  crop  of  about  6,030,000  bales.  It  is 
possible  that  the  cotton  movement  of  the  year 
may  pass  that  limit.  The  returns  of  corn  produc¬ 
tion  are  now  more  conservative  than  tliose  of 
October  and  November  from  the  injury  to  soft 
corn  by  warm,  moist  yieather.  North  of  the  for¬ 
tieth  parallel  the  corn  that  has  been  cobbed  is  in 
worse  condition  than  for  many  years.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  unmerchantable  corn  is  therefore  large. 
The  final  estimate  of  q'  ntity  produced  will  be  a 
few  millions  short  of  t*  t  indications  of  previous 
returns,  or  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre.  This 
estimate  relates  only  to  quantity,  and  makes  no 
discount  for  inferior  shortage.  'The  losses  from 
packing  in  masses  or  injury  of  soft  corn  from 
mild  and  wet  weather  are  treated  as  after-harvest 
consideration.  The  wheat  aggregate  slightly  ex¬ 
ceeds  400,000,030  bushels.  The  oats  crop  is  about 
four  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
exceeds  600,000,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  rye  and 
barley  is  a  little  less  than  In  1882,  and  buckwheat 
is  reduced  more  than  one-third. 


AT  THIS  SEASON  of  the  year  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness,  and  other  affections  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs  prevail.  Madame  Zadoc  Porter’s  Cura¬ 
tive  Balsam  is  a  valuable  remedy.  No  family 
should  be  without  a  bottle  in  the  house.  It  is 
only  25  cents,  and  will  be  found  worth  as  many 
dollars  for  the  cure  of  the  above  complaints.  It 
is  for  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Holiday  Recipes  and  Suggestions. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  we  take  from  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
one  or  two  other  exchanges : 

Dbcob.vtion. — A  pretty  way  to  hide  the  panel 
of  an  old  door,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  a 
quantity  of  Christmas  cards,  is  to  arrange  them 
on  the  panel  in  as  unconventional  a  mariner  as 
possible.  Stained  glass  is  being  used  in  furni¬ 
ture,  bookcases,  cabinets,  buffets,  Ac.  A  book¬ 
case  or  cabinet  having  the  back  removed  and 
stood  before  an  unused  window,  shows  very  hand¬ 
somely  with  stained  glass  windows. 

Plain  Bill  of  Fake. — Roast  fowl,  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  gravy,  boiled  turnips  mashed  with  butter 
and  cream ;  bread,  butter,  pickles,  canned  cher¬ 
ries  or  .spiced  currants,  apple-butter.  Dessert — 
Plum  pudding,  cake  if  desired.  Coffee. 

Bill  of  Fake  No.  2. — First  Course — Oyster  or 
beef  soup,  crackers,  Ac.  Second  Course — Roast 
fowl,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  baked  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  or  squash,  light  biscuits,  butter,  sweet 
pickles,  cranberry  sauce.  Dessert  —  Plum  pud¬ 
ding,  mince  pie,  cake.  Coffee. 

Cbanbekky  Sauce.  —  Look  over  the  berries 
carefully,  and  stew  till  every  berry  has  burst  its 
skin.  Cool  partially  and  put  through  a  coarse 
sieve  to  remove  the  skins.  To  every  quart  of  the 
sauce  add  one  coffeecupful  of  white  granulated 
sugar.  Return  to  the  kettle,  bring  to  a  boil,  and 
turn  into  a  deep  dish.  Serve  cold  in  small  glass 
sauce  dishes. 

To  Crystallize  Fruits. — Malaga  grapes,  quar¬ 
ters  of  oranges,  and  dates  can  be  crystallized  by 
boiling  two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  with  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  boiling  hot  water.  Let  it 
boil  until  it  will  “tliread”  in  drops  from  the 
spoon,  or  harden  when  a  few  drops  are  turned  into 
a  cupful  of  cold  water.  Then  dip  in  the  bunches 
ol  white  grapes,  quarters  of  oranges,  or  whole 
dates,  and  place  them  upon  a  buttered  platter  to 
dry.  If  once  dipping  in  does  not  coat  them  well, 
try  a  second.  The  orange  quarters  and  dates  can 
be  dipped  in  with  a  fork.  These  fruits  make  de¬ 
licious  additions  for  Christmas  desserts  or  Christ¬ 
mas  trees. 

Crystallized  Pop  Corn.— -Put  into  an  enamel¬ 
ed  kettle  one  cupful  of  white  sugar,  throe  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  boiling  water,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  cut  up  into  tiny  bits.  Boil  it  for  ten 
minutes,  then  drop  a  little  into  cold  v\mter  to  see 
if  it  will  candy.  If  it  hardens  quickly,  throw  in 
as  much  popped  corn  as  the  sugar  will  cover; 
take  the  kettle  from  the  fire  into  a  cool  place,  and 
stir  it  well  until  all  tlie  corn  is  well  crystallized 
with  sugar.  Setting  the  kettle  into  a  pan  of  ice 
or  snow  will  cool  the  sugar  more  quickly.  Stir 
the  com  all  the  time,  so  that  it  will  absorb  all  the 
sugar,  that  eacti  kernel  of  corn  will  be  separate, 
and  not  in  bunches.  Halves  of  English  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  filberts,  and  almonds  can  also  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  sugar  in  this  way,  and  prove  very  at¬ 
tractive. 

Macaroons  and  Whipped  Cream. — Purchase 
two  dozen  macaroons,  and  melt  half  a  pound  of 
white  sugar  in  a  very  little  water,  so  as  to  make  a 
thick  syrup.  Butter  a  two-quart  tin  basin  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  line  It,  bottom  and  sides,  with  the 
macaroons,  after  dipping  the  edges  of  each  one 
Into  the  boiling  hot  syrup,  and  putting  them  close 
together  to  form  a  round  basket.  Put  the  tin 
mould  into  a  cold  place,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
basket  will  be  ready  to  be  carefully  taken  out  of 
it.  Place  it  upon  a  glass  plate  or  dish,  and  fill  it 
with  whipped  cream. 

Whipped  Cream.  —  Soak  one  ounce  of  Cox’s 
gelatine  in  a  gill  of  cold  water,  or  just  enough  to 
cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour.  Then  stir 
it  into  half  a  pint  of  milk,  flavor  with  vanilla, 
sweeten  very  sweet,  and  let  it  just  boil  up  to  dis¬ 
solve  all  the  gelatine.  Let  it  cool,  then  strain  it 
into  a  pint  of  sweet  cream,  and  whip  it  with  an 
egg  beaten  for  fifteen  minutes.  Set  it  in  a  cool 
place  for  an  hour.  Put  it  into  the  basket,  with 
candied  grapes  laid  over  it  just  before  it  is  to  be 
eaten. 

Orange  Ice. — Squeeze  the  juice  from  six  large 
oranges  and  two  lemons,  after  rubbing  off  the  oil 
of  the  peels  with  lumps  of  white  sugar.  Pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  over  the  squeezed  lemons 
and  oranges,  and  put  it  away  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  strain  upon  the  lumps  of  sugar,  and  when 
dissolved,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  with  one 
pint  of  cold  water.  Sweeten  very  sweet,  as  the 
freezing  takes  out  the  sugar,  and  add  to  it  the 
beaten  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  freeze  at 
once.  It  can  be  made  without  the  eggs,  but  they 
wfll  give  it  the  ajipearance  of  snow,  and  add  to 
lijiA-^iicacy  of  the  ice. 


WESTMINSTEE 

Sabbat!)  Sebool  Hyianai 

THOW  EBADT. 


IT  IS  PUBLISHED  WITH  MUSIC  AT 

35  Cents  for  Single  Copies,  or  at  rate  of  $30  per  100. 

THE  HVXNS  OXLY 

(Without  music)  are  In  three  styles  ot  binding : 

Strong  Papor  tWers,  10  Cents ;  Boards,  15  Cents ; 
Embo:sed  Fle.xiMe  Leather,  25  Cents. 

The  favor  with  which  the  Hymnal  has  been  received,  and 
the  warm  commendation  ot  it  by  competent  judges,  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  Board  ot  Publication  has  succeeded 
In  producing  a  book  lor  Sabbath-school  use  which,  both  In 
the  selection  ot  the  Hymns  and  the  adaptation  ot  the  tunes, 

SUCCESS, 

and  which  will  give  Ihe  Presbyterian  Church  Its  long-looked 
for  Sabbath-school,  as  well  as  Social-meeting  Hymn-Book. 

While  avoiding  too  high  a  style,  which  renders  some  re-  , 
cent  books  unfit  tor  general  use,  It  is  yet  all  that  can  be 
asked  for  In  that  line;  and  while  giving  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Standard  Hymns  ot  the  Church,  it  also  con¬ 
tains  both  Hymns  and  Tunes 

“LIVELY” 

enough.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  Church  can  safely  be  urged 
to  examine  aud  adapt  this  effort  tor  the  young,  as  It  has  the 
Hymnal  lor  Church  use. 

Sample  copies  sent,  by  mail  on  receipt  of  35  cents  by 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

PBESBYTEBIAS  BOAED  OF  PILICATM, 

1334  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Or  by  W'ARD  &  DRUMMOND, 

110  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD’S  HELPS 


Ossining  Institute 


FOB  LADIES,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
Address  Rev.  C.  D.  BICE. 


■■  COLLEGE,  Oberlin,  O.,  offers  both  sexes 
llnAflin  the  very  beet  educational  advantages  at 
IIIIKMIII  the  very  lowest  cost.  Classes  In  all  Acad- 
VMVI  III!  emy  and  College  studies.  Location  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  studies.  Nearly  l.SOO 
students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January  2,  1883;  Spring 
term,  April  10;  Fall  term.  Sept.  11.  For  full  Information, 
address  Hr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  BfUSlC.— Under  the  Col¬ 
lege  management.  First-class  instruction  Ml  ■■ 
in  Theory,  Voice  culture.  Piano,  Organ, 

Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  or  pii-  ll|lll|  |||l 
vate  lessons  as  prsferred.  For  catalogue,  WUI  llll 
addrsss  Prof.  F.  B.  BIOS,  Olreotor. 


—under  the  ool- 

Oberlin 


FOR  1884. 


THE  VESTHIISTEB  TEICHEB, 

Prepared  specifically  to  aid  the  ofllcers,  teacliers,  and 
older  scholars  of  our  Sabbath- schools,  and  parents  In 
their  homes.  Published  In  octavo  form,  40  pages,  monthly. 

One  Copy,  per  annum .  . 60  cts. 

School  Subscriptions,  to  one  address,  each .  SO  ** 

WESTHn8T£B~peSTI0H  BOOK, 

At  the  rate  of  $15  per  Hundred,  net. 

It  is  a  Complete  Manual  of  the  Lessons  of  1884. 

TOTmiS'^DABTEBLT, 

For  Scholars,  especially  Advanced  Scholars. 

Single  Subscriptions,  30  cents.  _ 

School  Subscriptions,  to  one  address,  at  the  rate  of  $15 
per  100  copies,  or  15  cents  a  year  for  each  scholar. 

westhusteTussoh  leaf. 

For  intermediate  scholars  who  study  the  International 
Lessons.  It  Is  Issued  monthly,  with  each  weekly  lesson  on 
a  distinct  leaf,  to  be  separated  If  desired. 

lOO  for  one  year,  to  one  address .  . $6 

100  for  six  months .  3 

Or  six  cents  a  year  for  each  scholar. 

WESTHIHSTERraiMABT  LEAF, 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Alden  (“  Pansy”),  and  Illustrated. 
In  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Watmimler 
Leiton  Leaf. 

LESSON  uWa  GERMAN, 

At  the  same  rate  as  that  above. 

WESTMINSTER  QUESTION  LESSONS. 

•  A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

Leaves  with  six  questions  on  each  lesson,  and  spaces  for 
answers  to  be  written  by  the  scholar.  Put  up  In  packages 
for  six  months,  January  io  June. 

Five  cents  a  package,  net. 


THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  TISITOB, 

The  illustrated  paper  for  Sabbath-school  schoL- 
ars,  heretofore  published  weekly.  Is  now  pub¬ 
lished  only  twice  each  month — that  is,  on  the 
first  and  third  weeks  of  each  month.  It  may  be 

taken  once  a  month  or  twice  a  month,  as  may  be  preferred, 
at  the  following  terms  per  year : 

Siagle  Snbieriptisa.  School  SthscripUent, 

to  ono  address,  at  the  rate  of 

Once  a  month . HSc,  100  copies,  once  a  month  $13 

Twice  a  month . 40c.  “  “  twice  a  mouth  114 

Or  at  the  rate  oj  one  cent  for  each  copy. 


TO  MBET  THK  DEMAND 
For  a  very  low-priced  illustrated  paper,  the  Board  now 
publishes  on  the  second  and  fourth  weeks  of  each  month. 
Instead  of  the  Sabbath-School  Vitiior  for  those  weeks. 


THE  MORNING  STAR, 


which  will  be  found  equal  to  the  Sabbath- School  Visitor  In 
every  resi^ect,  but  of  one-halt  Its  size,  yet  with  more  than 
half  the  amount  ot  reading,  at  the  following  rates  per  year: 

Sisgls  SabicrlpUes-  Sebool  Ssbicriptioas, 

to  one  address. 

Once  a  month .  10c.  100  copies,  once  a  month  $  fi 

Twice  a  month .  BOc.  ”  “  twice  a  month  Iii 

Or  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  for  each  copy. 


THE  InmBEAM, 


The  weekly  paper  for  very  nnle  people.  Large  type  and 
fully  illustrated.  Beautiful,  simple,  pure.  With  the  lea- 
sons  on  the  International  Series. 

Single  Subscription,  30  cents. 

Sebool  Subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  $S5  per  hundred. 


FORWARD, 


Our  Monthly  lUnstrated  Paper  of  10  Page* 
for  Older  Scholars. 

Single  Subscription,  40  cents  per  year. 

School  Subscriptions,  five  or  more  copies  to  one  addrooh 
^5  cents  each  per  year,  or  $B5  per  hundred  copies. 


The  rates  given  above  include  postage  on  all  periodicals.  Samples  of  periodicals  sent  free, 
jgg-  Subscriptions  for  any  of  these  papers  received  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  and  tot 
less  than  one  hundred  copies  at  the  yearly  rates.  Payment  invariably  required  in  advance* 
jtrsv-  Make  remittances  in  Check,  Draft  or  Postoffice  Order.  Do  not  send  money  in  letters. 

Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Publisher  of  Periodicals, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Or  to  li’ARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  Torfe. 


HOTEL  WARWICK. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Located  on  Hampton  Roads, 

Eight  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort. 

OPEN  THROL'GHCVT  THE  YEAR. 

A  substantial  brick  structure,  containing  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  having  accommodations  for  3(K)  visitors.  Situated 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea;  elegantly  furnished;  table 
and  service  unsurpassed;  pure  water  and  perfect  drainage 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Domln  j 
ion  Line  and  by  Pennsylvania  Ilallroad.  For  circulars  and 
full  information,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  22  Pine  street. 
New  York,  or  to 

J.  It.  SJFIXEBTON,  Mnuatjer, 

Hotel  'Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 


Simpson, 
Hall, 
Miller 
&  Co. 

Union  Square,  Cor.  14th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

FACTORIES  WAUIxNGFORD,  CONN. 

Have  received  this  week  from  their 
Factories,  a  great  assortment  of 

Novelties  in 


I  MURRAY’S  METHOD 

FOR  THE 

CABINET  ORBAN. 

■  •WiO  A  I  ITU  AD  AfR-  JAMES  R.  MUR- 

i  I  O  AU  I  RAY,  is  well-known  oa 

a  teacher  and  composer  of  wide  experience. 
■•rO  EEDTU/^n  is  NEW.  CLEAR,  and 

■  Id  InB  I  CONCISE  amonr 

other  novelties,  containing  a  “  PBELIMINART 

PRACTICE  WITHOUT  NOTES  ” 

froTTi  one  difficulty  to  another  is  eo 
jfrailua!  that  tnose  unable  to  procure  the  services  ol 
a  teacher,  may  successfully 

XEACH  THEMSKKrVES  X 

|VO  Tor  all  occasions  where 

I  1  O  mu.8ic  is  desirable,  and  of 

^eat  variety.  The  PiibUshera  believe  that,  in  pre¬ 
senting:  to  the  musical  public 

HMAY’S  METHOD  FOR  THE  CABINET  ORGAN. 

the  merits  of  the  work  w-irrant  their  claim  for  it  that 
it  is  SECOXO  TO  SbOXl;:  heretofore  pubUshe<L 

PRICE,  $2.50  BY  MAIL. 

Specimen  Pages  Furnished  on  .\ppiication. 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 
"NlF.hSiSifrl.’  ■!  Cincinnati,  0. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Xo.  1  to  Broadway. 

SIXTIETH  SElEI-ANJinJAL  STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Pint  oay  of 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  S, 212, 267  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,749,292  61 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,171,270  82 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOS.SES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cash  in  Banks .  $S91,868  8» 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  S:J,b31,000) ....  I,;b03,355  44 
United  States  Stacks  (market  value). .  3,445,640  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dc  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,S59,516  fiS 

Stato  Bonds  (market  value) .  80,000  0® 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $988,- 

805) .  T.36,150  04 

Interest  dno  on  1st  July,  1883  .  50,140  33 

Pieinlums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  .  136,340  40 

Real  Estate .  38,;J39  65 

Total .  $l.  ..l,)*TO  8* 


With  Oxidized,  Hammered,  Crystal, 
and  other  beautiful  styles  of 
finish,  especially 
designed  for 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 


CBLAS.  J.  MABTIN,  Presidant. 

J.  E.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Offices,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sta. 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  £.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,618,717  50 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  !i91,930  07 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash  .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,641,033  07 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1883 . $4,550,080  60 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  tbe  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safet^T 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

GEU.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F,  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 


The  Minster. 

CASE  MADE  OF  Olive  Wood. 

IIEIOIIT,  INCHES. 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  CHEAP  CLOCK. 

WE  OET  $23  FOR  THEM  AND  THEY  ARE  WORTH  THE 
HONEY. 

THEY  Wn.L  RUN  TWO  WEEKS  WITH  ONCE  WINDING, 
AMD  THEY  STRIkE  THE  HOL'RS  ON  A 
CATHEDRAL  BELL. 

THEY  ALSO  STRIKE  ONE  BLOW  AT  THE  HALF  HOUR. 

,  SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO., 

20  MURRAY  BT.,  NEW  YORK. 


E.  Howard  &  Co.’s 

TOWK.R  CLOCKS 

have  been  testc^  for  forty  years.  Warranted  1 
every  respect.  Send  for  eircnlar. 

The  3.  aoTTiri  Watch  and  Oloeh  Oo., 

30  MAIDEN  LANE,  114  TREMONT  8T., 

MEW  VOBK.  Boeriox. 

A  MONTH  and  board  tor  3  live  Young  Men 
or  Ladles  in  each  county.  Address  P.  W,  ZlKUUtB 
A  Oo.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1789.  BACON  1883. 

PIANOS. 

Francis  Bacon’s  Piano  Factory, 

Successor  to 

RAVEN  k  BACON  and  BACON  k  KARR, 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright  Pianos. 

Broadway  and  43d  Street,  New  York. 

M  ANH  ATT 

Insurance  Company 
OF  HEW  YORK. 

THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
quiet  old  concern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standard,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Company’s  income  for  the  year 
has  been  $2,031,570.53,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  while  the  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56. — Record. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Socretary.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  let  Vice-Prea. 
8.  N.  8TEBBIN8,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  ad  Vioe-Pree. 


S.AMUEL'D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS 

E.  W.  COBUES, 
GEORGE  W.  LANE, 
JAMES  FRASER, 


HIRAM  BARNEY, 
LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  Martin, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL. 

JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK,  feretory. 

_  A.  A/.  KIRBY,  See.  LoccU  Vepartmem^ 

B,  C,  lOWySEKD,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C,  H,  DUTCUKR,  Sec.  Brooklyn  D^partmeyxtr 

OEO.  IL  HOPE.  Agencn  .Vanover. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  3E0ADWAT,  NEW  TOUS. 

Sixty-first  Seml-Anunal  Statement,  showing  the  conditioB 
of  the  (Company,  January  1,  1883. 

Cash  Capital, . $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re*Insnrance,  -  -  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 

Net  Surplus, .  715,664  88 


Total  Assets, 


•  $2,559,2.99  16 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Statee  Bonds  (par  value  $1.326,000) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv- 
ed  Beal  Estate  in  the  clUes'*of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured . 

Cosh  in  Banks  and  Office  . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds  . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock.  . .  . 

Balances  in  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  trans- 
miMlon,  and  nnccUsoted  Cfllco  Prem'-nira. .  - 
Accrued  Interest .  ^ 


SEUJAimr  ft.  wi 


900,760  00 
1,600  00 
89,099  61 
418,196  00 
18,930  00 
53.060  00 
14,100  OO 
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(Jod’s  Word,”  and  that  His  people  are  to  keep 
their  eyes  open  to  receive  it  when  it  comes.  It 
cannot  be  silent  and  indifferent  when  eminent 
Biblical  scholars,  men  of  learning  and  of  the 
highest  Christian  character,  are  subjected  to 
odium  or  unjust  suspicion,  because  they  sug¬ 
gest,  in  the  most  reverent  spirit,  ways  of  re¬ 
lieving  certain  difficulties  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  Against  such  treatment  of  pub¬ 
lic  men  or  public  questions,  it  will  utter  its 
protest  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  as  well  eis  of  Christian  liberty. 

It  would  be. assuming  altogether  too  much 
for  us  to  claim  the  merit  of  all  that  appears  in 
The  Evangelist,  or  even  what  its  readers  may 
regard  as  its  best  features.  We  have  a  corps 
of  contributors  that  would  make  the  fortune 
of  any  paper,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  useful  preachers  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  Professors  in  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries,  who,  as  scholars,  as  thinkers, 
and  as  writers,  have  no  superiors.  It  is  tlierj 
who  have  given  to  this  paper  such  an  honor¬ 
able  position  in  the  Christian  journalism  of  the 
country.  And  that  cooperation  will  continue 
to  give  it  sti^ength  in  the  coming  years.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  sucli  a  means  of 
good  would  die  with  us,  or  even  lose  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  its  influence  or  its  power. 
When  a  man  plants  a  tree,  and  sees  it  well 
rooted  in  the  ground,  it  takes  care  of  itself,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  life  of  its  own  which  perpetuates 
it  when  the  hand  that  planted  it  is  in  the  dust. 
So  we  trust  that  The  Evangelist— which,  if  we 
did  not  plant,  we  have  watched  over  for  many 
a  year— may  inherit  the  blessing  of  the  right¬ 
eous  :  that  it  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree, 
and  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon. 


years  since  the  greatest  civil  war  of  modern 
times  was  ended,  and  the  Southern  people 
were  compelled  by  the  stern  arbitrament  of 
battle  to  recognize  the  freedom  and  civil  rights 
of  their  former  slaves.  The  progress  made  in 
these  few  years  is  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  Civil  Eights  Act, 
though  now  pronounced  unconstitutional,  has 
not  been  without  its  effect  in  promoting  this 
result. 


should  be  stopped,  is  apparent  from  the  emphatic 
words  of  the  Lord  Himseif.  D.  R.  Moobe. 

BrookTllle,  Ind.  _ 

We  are  sorry  to  differ  from  the  excellent  au¬ 
thor  of  the  above,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
argument  has  the  weakness  (to  use  an  expres¬ 
sion  known  in  logic)  of  “proving  too  much.” 
If  it  proves  all  that  he  claims  for  it,  it  proves  a 
great  deal  more,  and  may  be  interpreted  to 
forbid  a  son  calling  his  own  father  by  that  en¬ 
dearing  name.  In  this  way  it  might  be  used 
(as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is)  as  an  argument  for 
communism ;  that  the  dividing  up  of  mankind 
into  families  is  a  device  of  man,  whereas  all 
men  should  recognize  God  as  the  only  Father, 
before  whom  they  stand  on  the  same  level. 

Of  course  we  know  that  our  correspondent 
and  those  who  agree  with  him  would  limit  the 
prohibition  of  Christ  to  those  who  assume  spir¬ 
itual  fatherhood  and  authority  over  us.  Many 
excellent  interpreters  of  the  Bible  concur  in 
this  view.  The  late  Albert  Barnes  interpreted 
the  prohibition  of  being  called  Rabbi  to  for¬ 
bid  his  receiving  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
although  we  never  heard  that  his  scruples  were 
such  as  to  lead  him  to  refuse  the  title  to  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Adams  (with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence  for  many  years),  or  to  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner  or  Dr.  Beecher. 

With  all  respect  for  such  high  authorities,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  rebuke  of  Christ  was  aim¬ 
ed  at  a  spirit  rather  than  at  a  mere  form  of 
speech;  that  it  was  intended  to  reprove  the 
servile  and  obsequious  temper,  which  would 
exalt  a  human  counsellor  to  a  place  of  almost 
Divine  authority ;  but  not  to  reprove  the  use  of 
any  familiar  titles  w’hich  are  matters  of  custom 
or  courtesy.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  quite  as  prop¬ 
er  to  address  a  Catholic  priest  by  his  common 
title  of  Father,  as  to  prefix  Reverend  to  the 
name  of  a  Protestant  minister,  or  Honorable 
to  that  of  a  member  of  Congress. 


We  congratulate  our  brethren,  the  respecte 
family  of  the  Monforts,  on  securing  for  Tl 
Herald  and  Presbyter  so  able  and  versatile  a 
assistant  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Gilson.  Fo: 
merly  pastor  of  the  sound  Presbyterian  churc 
at  Union  town.  Pa.,  and  enjoying  from  time  t 
time  the  fatherly  tutelage  of  Dr.  Allison,  wh< 
as  is  well  known,  stands  by  the  oldest  an 
ablest,  newly-dressed-up  Presbyterian  Banne: 
in  the  world,  we  trust  that  brother  Gilson  wil 
be  able  to  guard  against  some  of  the  blunder! 
that  have  lately  marked  the  personal  allnsiont 
of  his  senior.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  h< 
will  ever  excel  the  exquisite  irony  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  when  two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  blasted 
the  prospects  of  The  Evangelist  by  the  deep, 
but  to  the  uninitiated  bland,  device  of  associat- 
-several  times  in  the  course  of  a 


EDITORUL  NOTES. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  in  a  letter  renewing  his  subscription  for 
the  year  1884,  recalls  the  fact  that  it  is  forty- 
two  years  since  he  first  subscribed  for  The 
Evangelist,  when  he  was  a  student  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  since  which  he  has  not 
been  without  it  for  a  single  year.  We  should 
be  glad  if  we  might  infer  from  this  that  it  has 
had  something  to  do  in  forming  ^uch  a  noble 
specimen  of  a  man  as  the  President  of  Wabash 
College.  _ 

The  people  of  Washington  Territory,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  are  to  vote  on  the  question  of  taxing 
church  property,  their  Legislature  having 
passed  a  bill  taxing  all  excess  of  value  in  any 
one  instance  above  $5,000,  conditioned,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  sanction  of  the  measure  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  A  similar  projiosition  has  been  be¬ 
fore  one  or  more  of  our  Legislatures  here  at 
the  East,  but  with  little  prospect  of  success. 
If  it  is  to  be  tried,  a  new  community  like  the 
above  is  the  best  place  for  the  experiment. 
Its  influence  will  be  all  the  more  apparent, 
and  may  be  noted  from  the  start.  As  for  its 
effect  on  religion,  we  are  not  much  concerned, 
albeit  it  is  approved,  among  others,  by  those 
who  hate  the  churches.  Possibly  it  might 
even  help  the  piety  of  church  members  by  fa¬ 
voring  a  severe  simplicity  in  all  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship.  For  certainly  should  the  measure  be¬ 
come  a  law  in  the  Territory,  it  will  insure  the 
erection,  in  course  of  time,  of  a  large  number 
of  less  expensive  churches.  But  to  what 
purpose — to  whose  benefit  ?  As  a  measure  of 
revenue  the  expedient  will  prove  a  failure,  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  churches  should  come  to  be  taxed 
just  as  other  property.  In  that  case  their  still 
further  cheapness  might  prove  the  only  result. 
That  the  law  would  work  ill  to  many  interests 
beyond' and  outside  of  the  churches  them¬ 
selves,  is  probable.  The  loss  to  architects  and 
builders  would,  year  by  year,  be  a  large  one. 
As  matters  are  now,  left  to  ordinary  laws  and 
influences,  our  church  edifices  stand  in  well 
understood  relations  to  the  taste,  inteliigence 
and  worth,  as  well  as  to  the  liberality  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  their  several  communities.  They 
readily  discover  the  presence  or  absence  of 
desirable  traits  to  the  stranger  in  quest  of  a 
congenial  and  improving  home  for  his  family, 
and  he  acts  accordingly.  They  are  indeed  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  many  intel¬ 
ligent  citizens  who  rent  no  pews  within  them. 
Property  is  enhanced  in  value  by  reason  of 
their  handsome  and  every  way  desirable  con¬ 
tiguity.  It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning, 
and  will  reniain  so  to  the  end.  But  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  extreme  Northwest  wish  to  astonish 
us  with  something  particularly  new  and  wise 
in  the  way  of  legislation,  let  them  proceed 
with  their  measure  and  build  ever  so  many 
little  churches,  “cheap  and  poor,”  as  the  re¬ 
sult. 


HBBIRT  M.  Bdltor  aad  Proprietor. 

IBKXS :  $3  5  Taar,  ia  Advuoe,  Poitace  Paid, 
■ntered  at  the  Foatoffloe  at  New  Tork  aa  aeoond-etaaa  mall 
•utter. 

Adwortlaemeota  30  oenta  a  Une— 13  Unaa  to  the  Inch. 
Om  tke  PtftM  P«ce,  SO  oonia  a  lino. 

Om  tke  BUchtM  Pace,  60  oenta  a  Une. 

;Corrio(ea  oad  Deotka,  not  over  tour  llnea,  SO  oenta, 
over  four  llnea,  10  oenta  a  Une. 

e^Addreaa  simply  Hew  Tork  KroageUst,  Box  !i330. 
Bow  Tork.  Remit,  In  aU  oaaea,  by  DBArr,  Moim  Obdzk, 
or  BmTHIKBBD  I^TTKR. 


It  expressed  a  magnificent  intention. 
It  raised  a  standard  of  social  justice  and  equal¬ 
ity  that  it  may  take  generations  to  realize. 
It  set  before  fifty  millions  of  people  an  ideal  of 
a  truly  Republican  civilization  which  can  nev¬ 
er  be  obliterated. 

The  grounds  of  this  decision  were  clearly  set 
forth  in  Justice  Bradley’s  able  and  carefully 
written  decision.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
one  can  call  them  in  question.  They  are  in 
substance  that  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  do  not  give  Ckmgress  the  author¬ 
ity  to  imss  a  law  relating  to  the  fiocial  privileges 
and  usages  of  the  people  of  the  different  States. 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  particular  re¬ 
lates  to  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
which  it  abolishes,  and  gives  Congress  power 
to  legislate  for  its  enforcement.  But  it  gives 
Congress  no  power  to  legislate  for  different 
races  and  colors.  It  secures  equality  to  all 
races  and  classes  of  citizens,  and  forbids  the 
States  doing  anything  to  interfere  with  that 
equality.  But  “it  is  no  infringement  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  refuse  to  any  per¬ 
son  the  equal  accommodations  and  privileges 
of  an  inn  or  a  place  of  public  entertainment ; 
it  imposes  upon  him  no  badge  of  slavery  or  in¬ 
voluntary  servitude,  which  implies  some  sort 
of  subjection  of  one  person  to  another,  and 
the  incapacity  incident  thereto,  such  as  Inabil¬ 
ity  to  hold  property,  to  make  contracts,  and  to 
be  parties  in  court.” 

This  dgcision  does  not  affect  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  It  leaves  the  whole  matter  to  each 
State.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  State 
in  the  Union  from  passing  a  Civil  Rights  bill  in- 
clqding  every  feature  of  the  Act  of  1875.  It  re¬ 
fers  the  whole  question,  so  far  as  the  States  are 
concerned,  to  the  States  themselves.  It  is 
quite  possibie  that  some  States  will  enact  laws 
to  secure  the  objects  for  which  this  Act  was 
passed. 

But  while  the  States  can  do  what  the 
Court  has  decided  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  do,  it  must  be  obvious  to  ail  dispassionate 
observers  that  the  future  of  the  cok/red  people 
is  almost  tcholhj  in  their  own  hands.  Social 
tastes  and  usages,  the  customs  and  convention¬ 
alities  which  prevail  in  a  community,  cannot  be 
determined  by  statute.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  present  generation  will  regard 
the  colored  people  with  precisely  the  same 
feelings  as  they  entertain  for  the  white  people 
of  their  own  race.  The  facts  of  education, 
training,  usage,  race,  taste,  and  history  must 
be  recognized.  It 'will  take  time  to  change 
them.  The  status  of  the  colored  people  has 
marvellously  improved  in  all  respects  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  providentially  raised  to 
the  Presidency  for  their  emancipation.  It  re¬ 
quires  nothing  but  patience  and  effort  on  their 
part,  education,  thrift,  ihodesty,  the  steady  im¬ 
provement  for  which  they  have  shown  a  sur¬ 
prising  aptitude,  to  acquire  every  social  privi¬ 
lege  and  right. 


ing  its  name- 
column  or  so — with  that  of  The  Independent! 
and  Christian  Union, 


Has  it  indeed  come  to 
this,  that  we  are  counted  with  the  yncircum- 
cised  by  this  venerable  Dame  df  the  Religious ! 
Press  ?  Is  she  not  a  little  presumptuous  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  to  be  expected  of  such  a  vigi¬ 
lant  housewife  that  she  should  take  to  herself 
the  special  charge  of  all  the  “  crockery  ”  of 
the  reunited  Presbyterian  Church.  We  see,  by 
reading  through  the  lines  a  little,  that  the 
good  old  lady  has  recently  written  to  Dr.  Babb 
to  solicit  his  New  School  disapprobation  of  our 
course  in  the  case  of  Mr.  White.  Evidently 
this  little  expedient  failed.  Dr.  Babb  and  men 
of  like  antecedents  and  Christian  temper,  un¬ 
derstand  The  Evangelist,  and  while  they  do 
not  regard  it  as  infallible,  are  yet  well  aware 
that  it  has  no  sympathy  with  any  error^l^e- 
partures  from  the  truth,  but  is  only  so^^^h 
that  even  an  accused  man  should  be^^^H 
treated.  But  the  full  knowledge  of  th^^^H 
will  probably  not  deter  the  Presbyter  fr^^^| 
solemn  lamentations,  which,  to  those^^^^ 
know  it,  are  quite  diverting.  However, 
not  wish  to  dissuade  its  venerable  editor 
doing  what  he  seems  to  enjoy  so  much. 
is  any  comfoit  to  him  to  hold  us  up  as  uns<^^| 
in  the  faith,  we  hoiie  he  will  continue  to  rep^H 
his  doleful  lamentation.  We  shall  try  to 
it  patiently,  remembering  the  story,  which 
Lincoln  was  wont  to  tell  with  such  exquii^^^ 
humor,  of  a  man  who  let  his  little  wife  b^H 
him  without  resistance,  “because,”  he  sa» 
“it  does  Mary  Ann  a  power  o’  good,  and  ■ 
don’t  hurt  me.”  _  1 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  Mr.  Heber  R.  Bishop  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  last  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
West  Church  made  a  present  of  a  bed  in  per¬ 
petuity  in  that  Hospital  to  the  new  Faith  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  The  bed  cost  $5,000,  The 
only  condition  imposed  is  that  the  name  of  the 
donor  shall  never  be  associated  in  public  with 
the  gift.  Surely  this  is  “doing  good  by 
stealth,”  by  not  letting  “the  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  hand  doeth.”  The  members  of 
the  new  church,  with  Mr.  Hoadley,  their  worthy 
pastor,  we  are  sure,  appreciate  most  fully  this 
generous  gift.  It  will  be  the  means  of  blessing 
many  sick  and  suffering  ones  in  the  future. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1883. 


CONTBHTS  OF  THIS  PAPKfl. 

^AGK. 

1.  Through  PaleeUne.  Baking  the  Iron  Swim.  “  Tour 
Blsaion.”  Hospital  Sunday.  The  Publications  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society.  Twisting  Scripture. 

3.  OOBBEBFONDxrCE:  EdupaUon  of  Vagrant  Children.  Dies 
Irae,  Dies  Ills.  Views  from  my  Window.  Abstinence. 
An  Excellent  BeeUng.  Power  in  the  Church.  God’s 
Care.  The  Religious  Press.  Foreign. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bey.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

One  Thing  and  Another.  The  Household. 

4.  Editobials:  Looking  Back  and  Forward.  The  Civil 

Bights  Act.  An  Inquiry  and  Answer.  Call  no  Man 
your  Father  on  the  Earth.  Bore,  and  not  Less,  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Fraternal  Relations.  The  Death  of  Oliver 
E.  Wood.  Editorial  Notes. 

6.  Blnisters  and  Churches. 

6.  The  Angel  of  the  Reformation.  Total  Abstinence  again. 

The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Health  Paragraphs.  Scientific  and  Useful. 

8.  The  Division  of  Time.  Missionary  Intelligence.  The 

Princess  Alice  and  Strauss.  Current  Events.  Money 
and  Business. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  but  we  still  hear  occasional  mut- 
terings  of  discontent.  Some  of  the  colored 
people  feel  deeply  wounded  by  this  decision. 
Frederick  Douglass  and  Prof.  Langston,  now 
Minister  to  Hayti,  are  reported  as  saying  that 
the  colored  people  have  been  thrown  back  ten 
years  by  this  decision,  and  have  lost  by  it  what 
it  may  take  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  recover. 
Not  a  few  of  the  old  and  sturdy  champions  of 
the  colored  race  are  also  deeply  grieved  and 
disappointed  by  the  action  of  the  Court.  So 
long  as  this  feeling  lasts,  there  will  be  occasion 
for  renewed  explanations.  It  is  never  too  late 
to  remove  false  impressions ;  and  we  should  be 
glad  if  a  few  words,  even  now,  might  relieve 
the  minds  of  those  for  whom  we  feel  a  sincere 
regard,  from  the  impression  that  they  had  suf¬ 
fered  wrong  and  injustice  at  the  hands  of  our 
highest  tribunal. 

It  is  some  months  since  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  were  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  consequently  void.  The  decision 
was  prepared  and  read  by  Justice  Bradley, 
with  the  approval  of  all  his  associates  except 
Justice  Harlan,  who  expressed  his  verbal  dis¬ 
sent,  and  has  since  filed  his  objections  in  writ¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Act  was 
designed  to  secure  to  colored  people  in  the 
United  States  equal  accommodations  with 
white  people  in  hotels  and  all  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  on  steamboats  and  railroad  trains.  It 
pro'vided  that  no  i>erson  should  be  excluded 
from  an  inn,  a  theatre,  a  steamboat  or  railway 
car,  or  any  other  public  place  or  conveyance, 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  attaching  a  heavy 
fine  as  the  penalty  of  ■violating  the  Act  in  any 
particular. 

The  grounds  of  the  Act  will  be  recalled  by 
our  readers.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  the  South,  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  were  discriminated  against  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  uncomfortable,  injurious,  and  often  pain¬ 
ful  way.  They  were  sometimes  denied  the  use 
of  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance,  making  trav¬ 
el  even  for  business  purposes  almost  impossi¬ 
ble.  Hotels  were  shut  against  them,  and  they 
were  not  permitted  to  sit  at  the  table  in  inns 
and  restaurants.  The  doors  of  theatres,  con¬ 
cert-rooms,  lecture-halls,  and  public  schools 
were  closed  against  them.  Though  they  had 
been  enfranchised,  and  their  civil  rights  were 
secured  by  constitutional  amendments,  the  so¬ 
cial  rights  and  pri'vileges  which  civilized  peo¬ 
ple  regard  of  quite  equal  account,  were  denied 
them.  This  condition  of  things  was  not  only 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  colored  people, 
and  in  some  cases  a  real  hardship,  but  it  was 
also  an  impediment  to  their  progress.  They 
had  secured  the  letter  of  equality  without  its 
spirit.  They  had  the  form  of  freedom  without 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  which  made  it  satis¬ 
fying  and  helpful. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  colored  people  who  had  been  emanci¬ 
pated  and  enfranchised  in  the  enjoyment  of 
rights  and  privileges  which  make  freeddm  a 
blessing  and  a  help  in  a  civilized  land.  It  has, 
we  think,  done  good,  though  chiefly  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  public  opinion.  As  a  law,  it  has 
been  almost  a  dead  letter ;  there  have  been  few 
cases  under  it,  and  scarcely  any  attempt  to  en- 
But  it  has  educated  public  sentiment. 


MORE,  AND  NOT  LESS,  PROTESTANTISM. 

The  recent  “Symposiac  on  Martin  Luther,” 
by  the  Professors  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  has  just  been  published,  and  will 
attract  general  attention.  It  contains  many 
notable  utterances.  We  have  rarely  seen  more 
of  thought  pressed  into  brief  addresses.  As  a 
sample  of  the  condensed  statements,  which  are 
full  of  meaning,  and  might  be  expanded,  is  the 
following  from  the  President  of  the  Seminary, 
Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock : 

“What next?  More  Protestantism,  not  less  of 
it ;  but  Protestantism  in  its  better,  positive,  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  progressive  side.  Till  now  it  has 
been  too  negative.  Sect  impeaches  and  weakens 
sect ;  communion,  communion ;  scholar,  scholar. 
Even  congregation  rivals  congregation.  This 
Teutonic  disintegration  is  intolerable.  Unity  we 
must  have  at  last,  though  for  the  present  we  may 
be  content  with  intelligeut,  cordial  movement 
towards  It  in  our  simplified  Confessions.  Creed- 
subscription  is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of 
the  hour.  There  are  two  kinds  of  subscription : 
subscription  to  the  letter,  and  subscription  to 
the  spirit,  of  our  creeds.  The  latter  must  eventu¬ 
ally  carry  the  day.  It  is  both  more  Scriptural 
and  more  rational.  ‘The  letten  killeth.’  Strict 
literal  subscription  to  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  not  divinely  inspired,  should  never  be 
required  of  any  one.  Only  Scripture  is  impera¬ 
tive  and  final.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  you  may 
see  another  stadium  advancing.  Its  aim  will  be 
to  realize  the  Christianity  of  Christ  himself,  which 
is  about  to  renew  Its  youth  by  taking  to  heart  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  ” 


LOOKING  BACK  AND  FORWARD. 

Alas!  alas!  we  are  growing  old!  Not  that 
The  Evangelist,  with  its  heart  of  oak,  feels 
the  slightest  touch  of  age,  or  weakness,  or  de¬ 
cay;  but  those  connected  with  it  are  not  as 
lyoung  as  they  once  were.  It  will  be  thirty 
years  next  Autumn  since  the  present  Editor 
came  to  this  city  and  entered  on  his  work, 
which  makes  him,  next  to  Dr.  Prime,  the  old¬ 
est  Editor  (that  is,  the  longest  in  service)  of  all 
connected  with  the  Religious  Previn  this  city, 
if  not  in  the  country.  When  he  puts  side  by 
side  the  dates  of  1854  and  1884,  he  cannot  but 
confess  that  there  is  a  long  interval  between ; 
and  yet  he  feels  life  still  strong  within  him, 
and  hopes  it  will  be  a  good  while  before  he 
joins  his  predecessors. 

But  though  men  die,  institutions  live;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  institution  which  has  more 
inherent  vitality,  and  the  promise  of  a  longer 
life,  than  a  journal  which,  in  a  steady  course 
of  fifty  years,  has  won  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Christian  public. 

In  these  days  of  century  and  half-century 
celebrations,  it  would  repay  the  curiosity  of  an 
antiquarian  to  look  over  the  files  of  our  oldest 
religious  papers,  and  see  what  they  were  fifty 
years  ago.  They  were  larger  than  tracts,  but 
not  much  different  in  contents.  The  range  of 
topics  was  very  small,  and  the  style  of  treatment 
was  that  of  the  sermon.  One  has  but  to  put 
The  Observer  or  The  Ev’angelist  of  to-day 
alongside  of  its  predecessor  of  that  date,  to  see 
what  strides  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Journalism,  as  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  modern  enterprise. 

JSTfar  experience  of  thirty  years,  we  have 
'^een  many  projects  for  starting  new  religious 
papers  by  thpse  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
old.  This  is  a  legitimate  field  of  enterprise, 
which  we  have  long  hoped  might  produce  the 
Ideal  Newspaper;  but  too  often  the  infant 
prodigy  has  perished  as  an  untimely  birth. 
An  experience  of  a  few  months  is  generally 
sufficient  to  convince  its  sanguine  projectors 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  create  perfec¬ 
tion  as  they  had  supposed.  But  this  ought  not 
to  discourage  further.efforts,  for  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  what  wonders  time  may  bring  forth.  The 
old  papers  may  not  have  much  to  boast  of ;  but 
at  least  they  may  be  entitled,  like  old  men,  to 
a  little  reverence  for  their  years.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  they  are  old ;  that  they  saw  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  those  missionary  and  other  relig¬ 
ious  movements,  in  which  they  took  no  small 
part,  and  which  have  grown  to  such  vigor  as  to 
scatter  blessings  over  the  world.  And  the  re- 
latidn  which  grows  up  between  a  paper  and  its 
readers,  is  the  work  of  time ;  their  attachment 
to  it  is  not  merely  a  personal  liking :  it  is  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
read  it  before,  and  left  it  to  their  children. 
However  great  the  literary  excellence  of  a  new 
journal,  one  thing  it  cannot  have — the  long  his¬ 
tory  behind  it  that  makes  so  dear  the  old 
Family  Paper,  that  has  kept  the  record  of  a 
whole  generation,  and  that  is  thus  associated 
with  memories  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Of  the  many  excellent  religious  journals  of 
the  day  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
Christian  public,  each  has  its  jiarticular  field. 
That  of  The  Evangelist  is  pretty  well  defined 
by  its  history  and  its  traditions.  Bom  of  a 
great  religious  movement — coming  into  being 
in  the  midst  of  the  Revivals  of  1830-rit  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  the  impulse  then  given  to  it.  It 
has  belonged  to  the  party  of  progress  in  the 
Church,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
hold -backs  and  stand  -  stills.  It*  has  been 
in  sympathy  with  every  form  of  active  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  shown  in  beneficent  and  religious  en¬ 
terprise  at  home  and  missions  abroad.  When 
it  is  spoken  of  as  an  organ  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  is  not  in  an  official  sense  [it  is  qot  uff- 
der  the  control  of  any  Presbytery,  or  Synod,  or 
Assembly],  but  only  in  the  sense  that  its  con¬ 
stituency  is  mainly  [not  wholly  by  any  means] 
in  that  Church,  with  its  personal  relations  and 
interests.  The  services  it  has  rendered  in  the 
past  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  to  the 
country— in  the  long  war  with  Slavery,  in  the 
War  for  the  Union,  and  in  the  Reunion  of  the 
Church  itself— are  the  best  assurance  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  it  is  likely  to  render  in  the  future. 

While  thus  loyal  to  the  Church  of  its  choice, 
its  position  is  one  of  entire  independence— 
a  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  the 
new  questions  which  arise  from  year  to  year. 
If  every  question  had  to  be  referred  to  a 
"Board”  for  instructions,  the  paper  would  be 
a  "  slow  coach  ”  indeed.  The  Evangelist  is 
quite  safe  in  keeping  to  its  traditions  of  jus¬ 
tice  #T»i  fairness  and  liberty.  It  condemns 
no  unheard.  Its  impailiality  has  been 
seen  the  past  year  in  its  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Biblical  criticism,  to  which  public  at¬ 
tention  has  bew  directed,  and  upon  which,  in 
accordance  with  its  sense  of  justice,  it  has  al¬ 
lowed  discussions  which  have  taken  a  wide 
range,  and  presented  a  great  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ions.  Because  we  admit  this  free  expression 
of  what  some  may  consider  advanced  views,  it 
does  not  follow  that  in  all  cases  we  agree  with 
them.  The  Evangelist  is  not  the  repreeenta- 
ttre  of  the  Higher  Criticism ;  but  it  stands  for 
liberty  and  fi  the  truth,  to  the  attainment  of 


We  respectfully  advise  the  gentlemen  who 
have  in  charge  the  Loan  Exhibition  now  open 
at  the  Academy  of  Design,  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  the  erection  of  the  great  Bartholdi  statue 
of  “  Liberty  ”  in  our  harbor,  to  “go  slow”  in 
the  matter  of  opening  the  Academy  on  Sunday. 
For,  aside  from  all  considerations  of  our  tra¬ 
ditional  and  proper  respect  for  the  sacredness 
of  the  day,  it  will  not  prove  a  wise  step  in  a 
financial  point  of  view.  Doubtlesi^quite  a 
number  of  citizens,  natives  of  Franig  and  of 
other  countries,  and  a  few  to  the  IT manner 
born  ”  might  avail  of  the  unusual  opjwrtunity, 
but  large  sums  of  money  do  not  come  from 
this  class,  and  moreover  they  rightly  regard 
the  building  of  the  pedestal  as  altogether  an 
American  matter — our  share  in  the  huge  en¬ 
terprise.  We  submit  that  it  will  be  very  im¬ 
politic  for  the  committee  to  offend  any  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  our  church-going  and  Sab¬ 
bath-keeping  people.  They  will  do  well  to 
pause  before  they  even  begin  in  this  direction. 
For  if  the  money  may  be  collected  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  by  an  open  exhibition,  the  immense  work 
of  erection  may  also  be  prosecuted  on  that  day 
right  through  the  year,  and  thus  this  huge 
statue  will  loom  in  our  harbor  a  monument  to 
“Liberty  ”  of  a  new  and  dangerous  kind,  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned— a  liberty  which 
means  license ;  which  disregards  and  trami)les 
upon  wholesome  law  and  restraint.  We  assure 
these  gentlemen  that  they  would  do  well  to 
have  a  care  as  to  what  they  projwse  to  do  in 
this  matter.  _ 

The  subject  of  divorce  legislation  is  attract¬ 
ing  considerable  attention  just  now,  but  yet 
nothing  like  the  consideration  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  matter  re<iuire8.  A  few  days 
since  one  of  our  daily  papers  gave  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  an  article  showing  the  loose 
practice  of  the  courts  in  such  cases,  and  also 
the  opinions  of  a  number  of  the  judges  and 
prominent  members  of  the  bar  as  to  the  proper 
remedy.  It  appears  that  much  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  divorces  is  due  to  unscru¬ 
pulous  lawyers,  the  frequent  careless  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  facts  by  judges,  and  the  custom 
of  relegating  these’ cases  to  referees,  instead  of 
hearing  them  in  open  court.  Abbve  all  other 
means  of  reformation  would  be  the  passage  of 
laws  applicable  to  all  the  States.  In  regard  to 
this  latter  point,  there  is  a  practical  unanimity 
among  all  thoughtful  observers,  this  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  no  real  and  lasting  improvement  is 
possible  until  Congress  takes  action  and  passes 
such  laws  as  are  necessary.^  And  preliminary 
to  this,  a  Constitutional  Amendment  must  take 
away  jurisdiction  from  the  several  States,  and 
give  it  to  Congress.  This  will  call  for  earnest 
and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  all  persons 
having  regard  for  the  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  order  to  bring  it  about.  Reforms  of  all 
kinds  are  of  slow  growth,  and  it  will  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  persuade  either  of  the  iwlitical 
parties  to  make  this  a  plank  in  their  platforms, 
unless  there  is  a  genuine  demand  for  it  on  the 
part  of  the  people  at  large. 


The  United  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
Egypt  are  again  interrupted  in  their  work,  and 
may  have  to  abandon  the  field  temporarily. 
The  names  of  those  at  Siout  are  Revs.  John 
Hogg,  J.  R.  Alexander,  and  John  Giffen,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Giffen  and  Misses  M.  J.  McEown  and  E. 
E.  Newlin.  The  other  missionaries  from  the 
same  organization  in  Egypt,  are  as  follows: 
At  Cairo,  Rev.  Drs.  Gulian  Lansing  and  An¬ 
drew  Waston,  and  Misses  Eliza  F.  Johnston 
and  Maggie  A.  Smith,  A.  Y.  Thompson  and  H. 
M.  Connor;  at  Alexandria,  Rev.  S.  C.  Ewing 
and  Mary  A.  Frazier ;  at  Mansoorah,  Rev.  Av 
M.  Nichol  and  Miss  Isabella  Strang ;  at  Fay- 
oum.  Rev.  William  Harney.  There  is  a  Mis¬ 
sion  Training  College  at  Siout,  which  is  attend¬ 
ed  by  over  two  hundred  students,  mostly  Egj’p- 
tians,  who  are  educated  for  missionary  work 
among  their  native  tribes. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  taken  “  Latine  ” 
in  hand,  and  it  is  being  issued  (monthly)  in  im¬ 
proved  style.  Started  at  a  venture  by  ]^of.  Ed¬ 
gar  S.  Shumway  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Potsdam,  it  has  met  with  a  ready  and  growing 
acceptance  from  all  who  love  the  classic 
tongue.  Among  a  half-dozen  features  such  as 
selections  from  rare  Latin  books,  Latin  corre¬ 
spondence,  Dialogues  on  Roman  antiquities. 
“Ecclesiastical”  Latin,  “A  course  of  model 
lessons  in  preparatory  and  college  Latin,”  will 
prove  an  attraction.  Each  number  has  an 
English  supplement.  The  new  volume  runs 
from  September  to  May.  Three  dollars  a  year. 

The  Lesson  Helps  issued  by  our  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Board  at  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
are  among  the  very  best  that  have  fallen  un¬ 
der  our  notice.  They  are  indeed  second  to 
none  in  matter  and  form.  Dr.  John  W.  Dulles 
has  the  general  supervision  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  is  well  known,  he  adds  to  other 
high  qualifications  the  prime  one  of  the  active 
superintendency  of  a  large  Sunday-school. 
His  right  hand  man.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  to  whom 
we  are  so  largely  indebted  for  the  admirable 
Westminster  Teacher,  has  also  always  been  in 
close  contact  and  sympathy  with  the  youth 
of  his  charge,  and  is  thereby  able  to  apprehend 
all  things  pertaining  to  Sunday-schools  in 
their  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  aspects. 
His  lessons  are  uniformly  excellent,  and  thanks 
to  Mr.  John  A.  Black  and  his  printers,  they 
are  always  presented  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
sound  Scriptural  doctrines  and  truths  they  set 
forth.  _ 

The  American  Board  is  publishing  a  series 
of  inexpensive  outline  maps,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  general  missionary  situ¬ 
ation  the  world  over.  They  are  just  the  thing 
for  chapel  use.  Thus  far  maps  of  Central  and 
South  Africa,  Micronesia,  Southern  Japan, 
China,  Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Turkey,  and 
The  World,  have  been  issued.  The  latter  is 
just  out,  and  is  four  feet  six  inches  by  eight 
feet  six  inches.  It  strikes  us  as  both  well 
drawn  and  cheap— the  price  being  $1.50  on  fine 
map  paper,  and  $2.60  on  cloth.  Mr.  C.  N. 
Chapin,  1  Somerset  street,  Boston,  will  send 
them  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Manhattan  for  January  of  the  coming 
year  opens  with  the  promised  article  from  J. 
Leonard  Corning,  on  “  The  Luther  Monument 
at  Worms.”  The  article  and  accompanying 
illustrations  are  a  decided  credit  to  this  new 
candidate  for  monthly  favor.  Donndorf’s 
latest  portrait-bust  of  Luther,  which  serves  as 
a  frontispiece,  is  a  gem  in  its  revelations  of 
character.  Another  article,  “  Creation  or  Ev¬ 
olution,”  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  will  at¬ 
tract  attention.  Mr.  Curtis  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  Mr.  Beecher  as  to  the  beginning  of 
things.  _ 

The  December  number  of  The  Inland  Archi¬ 
tect  and  Builder  has  a  full-page  illustration  of 
the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School.  This 
institulion,  as  already  stated,  is  to  begin  its 
doubt]^  very  beneficent  career  close  on  the 
ope^l^wf  the  new  year. 

Family  Magazine  is  a  new  candi- 
on  this  side.  An  American  edi- 
ti^^^^^Kith  January  at  $1.50  a  year.  It  is 
a  publication  for  the  million, 
aiming  to  equal  the  unrivalled 


AN  INQUIRY  AND  ANSWER. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  “if  we  have 
copies  of  the  engraving  of  the  Editors  of  Re-j 
ligious  Papers,  for  gratuitous  distributioii_?j^ 
so,  he  would  like  to  receive  one.” 

The  inquiry  recalls  what  we  had  almost  f<^| 
gotten.  Some  months  ago  an  enterprisi^P 
publisher  of  this  city  prepared,  with  a  good 
deal  of  labor  and  expense,  a  large  plate  gi^ing 
the  portraits  of  the  editors  of  leading  religious 
papers,  to  correspond  with  a  similar  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  daily  papers,  the  Tribune,  Times, 
Herald,  &c.  The  undertaking  was  carried  out, 
and  we  must  say  (with  the  exception  of  our 
humble  self)  the  editorial  company  (there  are 
twelve  of  them — the  true  aiK)stolic  number) 
presents  a  group  of  faces  of  which,  in  the  way 
of  good  looks,  one  has  no  reason  to  be  asham¬ 
ed.  As  a  background  to  each  editor,  is  a  pho¬ 
tographed  copy  of  the  paper  which  he  edits, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  but  so  perfect  that  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  or  even  strong  spectacles, 
one  can  read  the  page.  Behind  the  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  is  the  story  of  his  “Ascent  of 
Mount  Sinai.”  At  the  bottom  are  fac- similes 
of  the  signatures  of  the  twelve,  so  that  their 
different  admirers  can  have  before  them,  not 
only  the  faces,  but  the  autographs  of  their  fa¬ 
vorites.  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one ;  but  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  public  demand  for  such 
an  engraving,  we  can  only  say,  in  the  inimita¬ 
ble  language  of  President  Lincoln,  that  “  for 
those  who  want  such  a  thing,  it  is  no  doubt 
the  very  thing  they  do  want.”  The  publish¬ 
ers  tell  us,  however,  that  some  papers  have  cir¬ 
culated  them  by  thousands  among  their  sub¬ 
scribers. 

As  to  distributing  them  gratuitously,  we  could 
not  do  that:  for  they  have  cost  money.  We 
took  five  hundred  copies,  for  which  we  gave 
our  check  for  $125 — twenty-five  cents  apiece. 
To  have  the  engraving  encased  in  a  pasteboard 
roller,  and  sent  by  mail,  costs  five  cents  more ; 
so  that  if  we  should  sell  the  whole  at  thirty 
cents  apiece,  w’e  should  just  get  our  money 
back.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do;  and  if  it 
is  not  giving  them  avray,  it  is  certainly  furnish¬ 
ing  them  at  a  price  low  enough  not  to  be  a 
burden  to  anybody. 


force  it. 

People  of  all  sections  have  recognized  its  jus¬ 
tice,  however  reluctant  they  may  have  been  to 
meet  its  requirements.  They  have  shown  a 
commendable  disiiosition  to  conquer  preju¬ 
dices  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
deepened  in  Anglo-American  feeling  until  it 
had  become  ingrained,  if  not  organic. 

And  as  a  rule,  the  colored  people  have  acted 
with  great  moderation  in  the  premises.  They 
have  not  pushed  themselves  into  places  where 
they  were  not  wanted,  except  in  cases  of  neces¬ 
sity  when  travelling.  Considering  that  there 
are  six  millions  of  colored  people  in  the  United 
States,  that  one  jierson  in  every  nine  belongs  to 
the  colored  race.'it  is  surprising  that  they  made 
no  greater  efforts  to  avail  themselves  of  coveted 
pri'vileges  which  they  could  have  demanded  un¬ 
der  the  sanction  of  Federal  law.  This  Act  was 
a  large  step  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  in 
many  parts  of  the  Union.  It  set  up  a  standard 
to  which  a  powerful  class  had  not  attained,  and  a 
class  more  likely  than- any  other  to  make  trou¬ 
ble.  It  legislated  against  customs  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  most  deep-seated  and  inveterate 
character.  Yet  to-day  in  almost  every  city  and 
town  of  the  Union,  the  colored  people  will  be 
accorded  every  right  and  privilege  guaranteed 
by  that  Act,  precisely  as  though  it  were  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
in  which  the  prejudices  of  race  have  been 
stronger  than  in  South  Carolina.  Yet  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  one  of  the  most 
influential  Democratic  papers  in  the  State, 
says  t.hiw  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  affords 
the  white  people  of  the  South  a  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obliterate  the  color  line.  It  gives 
them  a  needed  chance  to  show  to  the  colored 
people  that  the  whites  are  disposed  to  give  the 
blocks  every  just  right  and  privilege,  and  to 
break  up  the  old  distrust,  and  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  all  foolish  and  scandalous  struggling. 
It  says  that  the  whites  and  blacks  are  now  es- 
sentiailf  one  people  in  the  State,  and  differ¬ 
ence  of  color  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  industry,  the  progress  aqd  prosperity, 
of  the  community  in  which  all  should  be  equal¬ 
ly  concerned.  Similar  sentiments  are  express¬ 
ed  in  the  journals  of  Savannah,  Atlanta,  Mo¬ 
lt  is  only  eighteen 


The  American  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  left 
Rome  last  week,  where  they  have  been  for 
some  time  visiting  and  conferring  with  the 
Pope.  The  cable  informs  us  that  among  oth¬ 
er  matters,  they  came  to  a  good  understanding 
“upon  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Fenians.”  Of  course  the  hierarchy  opposes 
the  Fenian,  as  it  does  every  other  secret  com¬ 
bination— the  right  of  such  secret  association 
being  a  privilege  of  the  Roman  Church  alone. 
As  matters  are,  it  is  in  the  main  the  secret  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  Jesuits — who  largely  dictate  that 
Church’s  policy— against  the  secret  society  of 
the  Fenians.  In  such  a  contest  we  can  only 
say— May  the  best  men  win ! 

Dr.  8.  J.  Niccolls  of  the  Second  Church,  St. 
Louis,  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  twelve  lec¬ 
tures  on  Pastoral  Theology  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  has 
been  giving  them  at  the  rate  of  one  lecture  a 
day.  This  by  the  courtesy  of  the  faculty,  and 
in  order  to  make  his  absence  from  pastoral  du¬ 
ties  as  brief  as  possible. 

It  Is  reported  that  Major  Tucker  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  in  India  has  adopted  the  dress  of 
a  Hindu  fakir.  The  missionaries  question  the 
propriety  of  this,  but  it  at  least  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  Another  innovation  is  the  direction  to 
the  Salvation  Army  preachers  not  to  argue 
with  the  Hindus,  but  to  simply  announce  and 
“  bear  testimony  ”  to  Christ. 


»ile,  and  New  Orleans. 
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city  to-morrow,  has  had  in  his  office  of  pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  successes  of  modem  times. 
His  church  now  numbers  over  2,000  members,  and 
is  with  one  exception  the  largest  in  the  denom¬ 
ination,  the  other  one  being  the  Talmage  Taber- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Canada  Pbesbyterian  Chubch  Is  the 
largest  Protestant  body  in  the  Dominion,  but  its 
legitimate  and  rapid  growth  is  interfered  with  at 
many  points  by  vacant  pulpits.  These  are  suffer¬ 
ed  to  multiply  and  continue  unduly,  to  the  great 
damage  of  churches. 

Disciples. — As  reported  to  the  recent  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  total  roll  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
or  Christian  Church,  in  this  country  is  650,000. 
They  have  6,000  churches  and  3,700  preachers. 
The  greatest  strength  of  the  denomination  is  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

Rev.  Nedson  Millabd,  D.D.,  for  eleven  years 
the  popular  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Syracuse,  has  received  a  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  call  to  the  Broadway  Church, 
Norwich,  Conn.  He  is  just  in  the  prime  of  life, 
among  the  foremost  evangelical  preachers  in  the 
State,  and  a  leader  in  every  moral  and  philan¬ 
thropic  movement.  His  church,  as  well  as  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  friends  in  this  city,  will  feel,  if  he 
goes,  that  their  loss  is  exceedingly  great. — Cor. 
Congregationalist. 

Revivals. — Mr.  George  C.  Needham  fias  beef! 
conducting  services  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  with  re¬ 
markable  success.  Crowded  meetings  assembled 
in  the  Friends  Meeting  House  every  evening,  and 
on  Sundays  Mr.  Needham  conducted  services  in 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building. 
He  has  also  preached  by  invitation  in  the  Second 
Baptist  Church. 

The  revival  at  the  Worthen  street  Methodist 
Church,  Lowell,  Mass.,  began  a  year  ago  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day.  Of  the  converts  146  have  been 
received  into  fellowship,  and  about  160  are  on  pro¬ 
bation.  The  Sabbath-school  has  increased,  while 
the  attendance  on  the  general  prayer-meetings  is 
so  large  that  they  are  held  in  the  church.  Re¬ 
cently  the  awakening  has  become  more  marked. 

There  is  a  great  revival  in  the  Baptist  church  at 
East  Hardwick,  Vt.  Between  sixty  and  eighty 
have  been  converted,  among  them  many  in  middle 
life,  and  one  over  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

A  revival  spirit  is  manifest  in  many  of  the 
churches  of  Maine.  Thus  in  the  Methodist 
church  at  Cherryfield,  seventy-five  have  asked  for 
prayers ;  at  the  Berwick  Methodist  church  seventy 
have  been  converted.  At  Richmond  a  revival  is 
in  progress  in  all  the  churches — Methodist,  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  Congregational  —  the  work  taking  a 
stronger  hold  of  the  Congregational  church.  A 
deep  work  of  grace  is  also  being  felt  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  of  Augusta. 

A  great  revival  is  in  progress  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Over  150  indi¬ 
viduals  have  sought  the  Saviour,  and  the  interest 
is  increasing. 

A  quiet  season  of  grace  has  been  in  progress  for 
several  weeks  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  of  which  the  Rev.  William  Boyd  is 
pastor.  Thirty  persons  were  received  at  the  De¬ 
cember  communion,  thirteen  by  letter  and  seven¬ 
teen  upon  profession  of  their  faith. 

Special  meetings  in  the  Darby  Borough  Church 
(Dr.  W.  Y.  Brown)  are,  we  understand,  still  in  pro¬ 
gress,  with  very  great  interest. 

Eleven  persons  were  received  into  the  Wayne 
(Pa.)  Presbyterian  church  Dec.  2d,  all  but  one  on 
confession. 

A  work  of  grace  has  been  going  on  at  Watseka, 
Ill.,  which  now  includes  ten  entire  families.  Al¬ 
most  the  entire  neighborhood,  made  up  chiefly  of 
prosperous  farmers,  has  been  converted.  They 
have  been  organized  into  a  Presbyterian  church, 
consisting  of  forty-six  members.  This  method  of 
planting  churches  where  before  there  were  no 
foundations,  is  according  to  Pauline  precedent. 
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nacle  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Klttredge,  however,  has 
not  gained  his  extraordinary  position  by  employ¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  any  sensational  devices  to  a 
particular  class  of  the  city’s  population.  His 
work  is  large,  catholic,  and  abiding.  The  result 
is  not  the  questionable  advantage  of  an  hour,  but 
it  is  the  deep-rooted  and  strong-limbed  growth 
which  comes  of  wise  husbandry — of  that  pastoral 
and  pulpit  ability,  illustrated  with  buoyant  faith 
and  untiring  energy,  which  meets  the  want  of  an 
intelligent  and  enlarging  constituency,  and  meets 
it  well.  Such  an  example  of  signal  devotion, 
crowned  with  achievement  in  a  worthy  cause,  all 
generous  men  delight  to  honor.  Dr.  Kittredge 
was  greeted  by  large  congregations  at  St.  Louis, 
and  the  best  of  attention  throughout.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  that  city  says :  “There  was  a  rare  warm¬ 
ing  up  of  hearts,  and  impressions  made  that 
should  kindle  new  zeal  for  Christian  activity  in 


From  Tlie  Independent. 

A  aatural  sequel  to  the  author’s  recent  work  “  ON  the 
Deskht’’  is  “AMONG  THE  HOLT  HILLS,”  by  Henry  M. 
Field,  D.D.  The  sacred  land_  of  Palestine^  may  bo  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  traveller  ten  thousand  times,  and  yet 
never  lose  its  interest  when  an  original  thinker  and  ob¬ 
server,  and  withal  a  Christian  heart,  tells  the  story  of  travel. 
We  may  have  read’  scores  of  books  on  Palestine,  and  In 
person  spied  out  the  land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  yet 
we  shall  go  over  the  ground  again  In  Dr.  Field’s  vivid  nar¬ 
rative  with  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  fresh  subject.  Dr.  Field 
is  not  only  a  Christian  thinker  and  observer,  but  has  rare 
power  of  expression.  The  ease  of  his  style.  Its  rhythmic 
flow  and  its  conversational  simplicity  are  most  attractive, 
while  beneath  all  Is  a  healthfulness  of  thought  and  a  strong 
common  sense,  which  render  him  unexcelled.  If  not  un¬ 
equalled,  In  telling  a  pilgrim’s  tale.  In  the  volume  before 
us  he  does  not  enter  Into  questions  of  archaeology  and  topo¬ 
graphy,  nor  address  his  work  to  students  In  these  depart¬ 
ments,  but  deals  In  the  more  useful  and  edifying  subjects 
that  touch  the  heart  and  affect  the  life  of  the  reader.  He 
speaks  as  a  man  of  large  experience  and  broad  views,  who 
holds  fellowship  with  all  that  is  good  and  true,  and  is  not 
contracted  In  thought  or  feeling  by  mere  names.  He  is 
reverent  and  yet  discriminating.  Jerusalem,  the  Sea  of 
Oalllee,  the  Jordan,  Lebanon,  derive  new  life  from  the 
touch  of  his  pen,  and  awaken  new  Interest  in  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  them.  There  Is  nothing  tame  or  hackneyed  in  the 
volume.  It  is  as  fresh  and  pure  as  a  newly-opened  rose  in 
June.  Dr.  Field  has,  by  his  books  of  travel,  established  a 
permanent  fame,  and  won  an  enduring  prominence  in  the 
ranks  of  American  authors. 


January  1, 1884,  The  Uvino  Age  enters  upon  its  iftOtlx 
’Volume,  admittedly  unrivalled,  and  continuously  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  Wukly  Magazine,  it  gives  more  than 
THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 
double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It 
presents  In  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  great 
amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  is¬ 
sue,  and  with  a  latiifactory  conpleteneti  attempted  by  no  other 
publicatitm,  the  best  Essays,  Bevlews,  Criticisms,  Tales, 
Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientlflc,  Bio¬ 
graphical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the 
entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

It  Is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader,  as 
the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of 
an  Indispensable  current  literature— indupentabh  because 
It  embraces  the  productions  of 
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“  We  know  of  no  equal  to  The  Living  Age  for  variety  of 
Information,  depth  of  interest,  and  purity  of  tone.  Its 
pages  are  sufficient  to  keep  any  reader  abreast  with  the 
best  printed  thoughts  of  the  best  of  our  contemporary 
writers.  .  .  It  Is  the  great  eclectic  of  the  world.” — Episcopal 
Beglster,  Philadelphia. 

“  It  flourishes  In  even  more  than  youthful  vigor.  It  has 
become  Indispensable.”— New  York  Observer. 

“  Its  readers  are  supplied  with  the  best  literature  of  the 
day.  .  .  .  There  Ij  nothing  noteworthy  In  science,  art,  liter¬ 
ature,  biography,  philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  be 
found  in  It.  . .  .  It  gives  In  accessible  form  the  best  thought 
of  the  age.” — The  Churchman,  New  York. 

“It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  as  the  field  of 
periodical  literature  broadens. — Zion’s  Herald,  Boston. 

“  No  other  periodical  gives  so  dlveislfled  a  view  of  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  not  by  abridgments,  but  by  publishing  en¬ 
tire  the  best  essays,  criticisms,  discussions,  short  stories, 
and  serial  romances  of  the  day.  .  .  It  Is  for  readers  of  lim¬ 
ited  leisure  or  purse  the  most  convenient  and  available 
means  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  very  best  results  of 
current  criticism,  philosophy,  science,-  and  literature.” — 
Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh. 

“  Through  Its  pages  alone.  It  Is  possible  to  be  as  well  In¬ 
formed  In  current  literature  as  by  the  perusal  of  a  long  list 
of  monthlies.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Whatever  there  Is  of  Interest  In  the  literary  and  scientlflc 
world  Is  spread  before  Its  readers.” — Boston  Journal. 

“  No  reader  who  makes  himself  familiar  with  Its  contents 
can  lack  the  means  of  asoundllterary  culture.” — New  York 
Tribune. 

“  It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  Indispensable 
literature.”— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

“  Bemarkably  cheap  for  the  quality  and  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  furnished.”— Montreal  Gazette. 

“  It  Is  by  odds  the  best  periodical  In  the  world.” — Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Fxw  Yobx. — Almosb  ever  since  its  removal  up- 
'n  from  Oarmine  street  to  Forty-second  street 


mder  Dr.  T.  S.  Hastings),  the  West  Presbyterian 
porch  has  sustained  a  mission  at  No.  423  Eeist 
»rty-8ixth  street.  During  the  past  Summer  this 
lace  of  worship  has  been  improved  and  beauti- 
sd,  and  at  the  last  session  of  Presbytery  it  was 
rganized  as  the  Faith  Presb3rterian  Church, 
•n  Tuesday  evening,  18th  inst.,  in  accordance 
rith  appointment,  the  Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley 
ras  installed  as  the  pastor,  after  having  labored 


the  First  Church.” 

The  Second  Church  (Dr.  Niccoll’s)  receives  $5,000 
''  j  P.  Hall,  “to  be 


by  bequest  of  the  late  George  _ _ ,  — 

used  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any 
religious,  charitable,  or  benevolent  work  in  St. 
Louis,  as  occasion  presents  itself,”  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Session.  The  same  document  gives 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  $5,000 ;  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  $5,000;  an((  to  the  fund 
for  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  aged  and  disa- 
,bled  Presbyterian  ministers,  $2,500.  Total,  $17,- 
500.  Mr.  George  S.  Drake  of  the  Second  Church 
is  executor  of  the  will. 

Bethany. — Rev.  C.  ,C.  Hembree,  late  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  removed  to  Bethany,  HaiTison 
county.  Mo. 

SOUTHERN  DAKOTA. 

Hubon. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Huron, 
Dakota  Territory,  was  organized  Aug.  29,  1880,  by 
Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson,  with  ten  members.  During 
the  next  year  sixteen  were  added  and  two  remov¬ 
ed.  In  1882  thirty-seven  were  added,  making  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  membership  of  sixty-one. 
During  1883  seven  have  been  dismissed  to  other 
churches,  and  two  have  been  removed  by  death. 
During  the  same  time  fifty-three  have  been  added, 
leaving  the  present  membership  105.  The  church 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Home  Board  till 
Jan.  1,  1883,  but  is  now  self-supporting.  The  La¬ 
dies  Foreign  Missionary  Society  during  the  last 
year,  the  first  of  their  existence,  raised  nearly 
$75.  The  Sabbath-school  have  assumed  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  boy  in  the  Indian  Training-school.  The 
annusl  offering  to  the  Home  Mission  Board  was 
$40.  Friends  of  Home  Missions  will  find  encour¬ 
agement  in  these  facts.  Will  they  pray  for  this 
new  land  of  promise  ? 

DAKOTA, 

Casselton. — The  Presbyterian  society  of  this 
place  have  just  completed  a  beautiful  and  commo¬ 
dious  parsonage,  in  which  their  pastor.  Rev.  E.  J. 
Thompson,  and  family  are  comfortably  settled. 
The  members  of  the  church  and  congregation 
gave  the  pastor  a  happy  surprise  in  the  way  of  a 
sociable,  leaving  upon  his  tables  many  valuable 
gifts  of  money,  groceries,  etc. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Olympia.  —  The  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
growing  city  and  capital  of  Washington  Territory, 
was  the  scene  of  a  most  interesting  service  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  18th.  On  that  occasion 
the  Rev.  Henry  Stanup,  a  Puyallup  Indian  and  a 
regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  preached  to  a  large  bongregation  of 
Squaxon,  Nisqually,  and  Puyallup  Indians,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  call  extensively  circulated  among  the 
three  tribes.  After  the  Sunday-school  had  closed, 
the  house  was  given  up  to  the  dusky  soldier  of 
the  Gross  and  his  enthusiastic  followers.  Having 
directed  his  people  to  occupy  the  central  pews  of 
the  church.  Rev.  Mr,  Stanup  stepped  into  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  announced  in  English  that  he  would  read 
a  portion  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Luke.  Then  he  opened  the  large 
Bible,  and  in  a  clear  and  subdued  tone  of  voice 
and  most  devout  intonation,  proceeded  to  read 
the  words  of  life  to  his  attentive  listeners  in  their 
own  towiue.  The  hymn  “Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,”  b^request  of  the  preacher,  was  next  start- 


lor  the  last  ten  years  as  a  missionary  among 
those  who  now  compose  the  church  and  society, 
rhe  Rev.  John  M.  Worrall,  D.D.,  of  the  Thirteenth- 
street  Church,  opened  the  services  with  prayer; 
ud  after  singing.  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton,  pastor 
bf  the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  preach^  the 
Mrmon.  At  its  conclusion  the  moderator  pro¬ 
pounded  the  usual  questions  to  the  new  pastor, 
and  the  congregation  assenting.  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Hastings,  delivered 

K’e  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  John  Hall  that 
igregatlon,  moving  many  of  the  audit-rs 
At  the  conclusion  the  congregation 
singing  “Praise  God  from  whom  all 
flow,”  and  the  new  pastor  pronounced 
diction.  Pastor  Hoadley  was  warmly 
>y  his  people.  This  church  is  in  a  part 
ty  where  there  is  “  much  land  to  be  pos- 
and  all  connected  with  it  have  a  mind  to 
ay  their  united  labors  be  greatly  blessed. 
>BK. — ^The  Union  Presbyterian  Church  In 
ity-sixth  street  was  well  filled  on  Wednes- 
ng,  Dect  20th,  by  a  congregation  gather- 
ness  the  installation  of  Rev.  Wilbur  F. 
pastor  of  the  church.  Christmas  greens 
the  pillars,  while  ropes  of  ground  pine 
ped  about  the  galleries,  among  which 
green  were  sprinkled.  'The  pulpit  was 
with  bouquets.  The  Installation  servi- 
1  with  the  anthem  “  How  beautiful  upon 
itains.”  The  Scriptures  were  read,  and 
ered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Chapin.  Then 
the  putting  of  the  usual  constitutional 
I  to  the  pastor  and  his  new  fiock  by  Rev. 
.  Worrall,  moderator  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr, 
Oiarles  S.  Robinson,  pwtor  of  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  took  for  his  text  the 
parable  of  the  mustard-seed.  True  growth  was 
to  oome  from  within  the  Church,  not  alone  from 
outside  acquisition.  The  charge  to  the  pastor 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Marling  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth-street  Church,  and  the  charge  to  the  people 
by  Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  (West  Fifty-seventh  street),  after  which 
an  anthem  was  sung,  and  then  the  benediction  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  new  pastor.  He  was  very  l^eartily 
greetsd  by  the  people  of  his  new  charge  at  the 
moss.  We  congratulate  him  on  having  a  field  of 
great  interest— of  the  very  best  prospectively 
m  the  city.  May  these  new  relations,  so  auspi- 
cionsly  formed,  prove  abundantly  fruitful. 

Bbooklyn.— The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  met 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Franklin-avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  19th 
inst..  Rev.  A.  McCullagh  moderator  and  Rev.  L. 
R.  Foote  clerk.  The  following  named  ministers 
were  received  as  members :  Rev.  Andrew  Shiland 
from  the  Long  Island  Presbytery,  Rev.  James  M. 
Anderson  from  the  Monmouth  Presbytery,  and  Rev. 
Benjamin  Staunton  from  the  Hudson  River  Congre¬ 
gational  Association.  The  Presbytery  fixed  Sun¬ 
day  evening  next  as  the  time  for  installing  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Staunton  as  pastor  of  the  Fort  Green 
l^esbyterian  Church.  As  Rev.  J.  W.  Hageman 
had  not  received  his  dismissal  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Winnebago,  no  action  was  taken  relative 
to  his  call  to  the  Franklin-avenue  Church. 

Clinton. — ^Tl^e  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  recently  cancelled  the  last  of  their  church 
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From  the  Poet  R.  H.  Stoddard,  in  the 
Mall  and  Express. 

The  art  of  writing  a  book  of  travel  that  shall  be  as  Inter¬ 
esting  on  Its  own  account  as  on  account  of  the  land  it  de¬ 
scribes,  Is  not  glvjn  to  many  who  go  wandering  up  and 
down  the  world,  and  recording  their  Impressions  of  It.  It 
was  possessed  by  the  early  travellers,  to  whose  simple 
minds  other  countries  and  peoples  than  their  own  were 
marvellous  and  strange;  but  It  Is  not  possessed  by  one 
traveller  In  a  thousand  now,  partly  because  the  race  is 
more  sophisticate  and  commonplace  than  It  was  in  the 
days  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Marco  iPolo,  and  Bublnquls, 
and  partly  because  the'globe  Is  so  well  known  that  no  terra 
incognita  remains  to  be  discovered.  ’The  curiosity  which 
led  the  old  traveller  “  strange  countries  for  to  see,”  lost  Its 
hold  upon  the  readers  of  travels  when  a.ll  the  strange  coun- 
tifles  had.  been  seen,  and  was  replaced  by  what  may  be 
called  the  poetry  of  association— the  charm  of  historic  re¬ 
collection.  It  is  not  what  a  traveller  brings  back  from  the 
scenes  he  has  visited  that  we  care  for  now,  so  much  as 
what  he  takes  with  him  to  those  scenes — the  spirit  that 
draws  him  thither,  and  clothes  all  that  he  looks  upon  with 
its  presence  and  Its  light.  If  his  pur|>use  and  personality 
are  trivial,  his  book  will  be  trivial ;  If  they  are  earnest  end 
reverent,  his  book  will  be  earnest  and  reverent.  No  recent 
traveller  has  taken  so  much  with  him  to  the  Holy  Latul  as 
the  Bev.  Henry  M.  Field,  or  has  brought  back  so  much 
therefrom  as  he  in  his  “Among  the  Holy  Hills.”  It  was  a 
pilgrimage  that  he  made  thither— as  veritable  a  pilgrimage 
as  was  ever  made  by  palmer  In  the  Middle  Ages — and  it  has 
rewarded  him  as  never  palmer  was  rewarded,  for  it  was 
inspired  by  a  higher  reverence  and  a  purer  devotion  than 

was  thqn  known . That  he  has  an  Observant  eye,  a 

keen  sense  of  the  picturesque,  faith  that  is  reverent  but  not 
credulous,  and  the  wisdom  that  is  born  of  toleration.  Is  as 
certain  as  that  his  English  Is  at  once  correct  and  animated, 
melodious,  scholarly,  and  pure.  But  his  book  will  speak 
for  Itself  better  than  we  can  speak  for  It  In  the  extracts 
which  follow.  [Illustrated  by  nearly  two,  columns  of  ex¬ 
tracts.] 
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ed  by  mwnbers  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  heartily 
carried  through  by  all  present.  Following  this 
the  preacher  made  a  short,  impressive  prayer, 
whlle^he  Indians  bowed  their  heads,  and  then  he 
read  his  text  in  English,  Luke  vi.  22.  Finally 
stepping  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  he  delivered 
in  the  Indian  tongue  an  extemporaneous,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  we  believe  pathetic  exhortation,  based  on 
the  words  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  Great 
Father  had  sent  down  to  the  Indians.  The  regu¬ 
lar  services  ended,  the  time  was  prolonged  by 
natives  singing  and  speaking,  the  latter  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  aged  and  devout  members  of  the 
several  tribes.  Among  the  whites  present,  we 
noted  His  Excellency  Gov.  Newell,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Thompson,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  many  prom¬ 
inent  members  from  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly,  besides  a  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  of  all  religious  denominations.  Notice  was 
given  that  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann,  Missionary  to 
the  In'^ians,  would  preach  at  their  church  on 
Squaxo;  Island  on  Sunday,  Nov.  25. 

\  CONGREGATIONAL. 

West  ^rtfokd,  Ct.,  has  a  new  pastor.  Rev, 
Henry  B  Roberts,  late  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  hav¬ 
ing  just  oeen  installed  over  the  Congregational 
Church.  The  invocation  was  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Smith ; 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  J.  £.  Elliot; 
charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Twilchell; 
right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  J.  W,  Cooper; 
charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Hatch ;  prayer 
by  Rev.  W.  A.  Hallock ;  and  the  benediction  by 
the  pastor.  As  is  coming  to  be  the  custom  in 
some  quarters,  there  was  no  sermon. 

Glastonbury,  Ct.  —  Pastor  W.  W.  Scudder, 
M.D.,  very  much  surprised  his  Glastonbury 
Church  and  congregation  on  Sunday,  Dec.  16,  by 
tendering  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  next  July. 
He  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  action  the  fact  that 
he  felt  a  pressing  call  to  return  to  missionary 
work  in  India,  where  he  had  spent  twenty-five 
years.  He  has  received  an  urgent  appeal  from 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  to  return  to  this  field  of  Chris¬ 
tian  labor,  for  which  his  long  experience  has  so 
well  fitted  him.  A  local  paper  says :  “  Dr.  Scud¬ 
der  will  leave  here  with  the  universal  regrets  of 
this  church  and  community.  In  his  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  sermon,  preached  a  fortnight  since.  Dr. 
Scudder  said  what  few  ministers  of  ten  years  set¬ 
tlement  can  say  in  truth,  that  during  this  entire 
decade  he  had  not  heard  or  known  of  one  single 
unkind  expression  in  word  or  thought  toward  him. 
During  his  ministry  here  the  church  has  received 
one  hundred  and  forty  additions,  and  is  to-day  in 
a  perfectly  united,  healthful,  and  vigorous  con¬ 
dition.  Li^t  Sunday  evening  there  was  a  new  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ordinary  preaching  service.  A 
praise  meeting,  led  by  about  fifty  trained  singers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Deacon  Charles  Btrtholo- 
mew,  took  the  place  of  the  preaching  service,  and 
may  be  regard^,  judging  from  first  appearances, 
as  a  very  satisfactory  change.” 

EPISCOPAL. 

-Rev.  William  David  Walker 


Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe, 


be  was  held  in  tbe  community.  j.  b.  c. 

“Lewiston,  N.Y.”  ' 

Fostbb— At  her  residence  In  Des  Moinea,  Iowa,  Dec. 
3, 1883,  Mrs.  Hxlhn  D.,  wife  of  J.  P.  Poster.  Helen  D. 

XllaucliarU  waa  Loiu  in  OMt‘b.ntUi»lo,  Pa«,  Au0.  18,  18110^ 

and  was  married  at  that  place  to  J.  P.  Foster  Oct.  4, 
1859,  From  thence  they  removed  to  Des  Moines,  where 
they  have  since  resided.  She  died  rejoicing  in  a  strong 
and  positive  faith  in  Christ  unto  eternal  life. 

Rich— At  Grand  Blanc,  Mich.,  Nov.  24,  Mrs.  Abigail 
G.  (Lyon)  Rice,  aged  almost  88  years. 

Mrs.  Rice  was  born  Nov.  29th,  1795,  at  Lyon’s  Farm, 
N.  J.,  the  home  of  her  ancestors  for  many  generations. 
Early  in  her  life  her  parents  removed  to  Whitestown, 
near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  to  Prattsburg,  Steu¬ 
ben  county.  She  spent  two  years  (about  1806  to  1808) 
in  an  excellent  school  in  New  York  city,  then  contaln- 
ing  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Of  this  part  of  her  life 
she  had  many  interesting  memories.  Sne  was  married 
Jan.  12th,  1819,  to  Samum  Rice.  They  resided  several 
years  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y. :  afterwards  at  Prattsburg  till 
1833,  when  they  came  to  GIrand  Blanc.  Here  they  saw 
the  usual  trials  and  privations  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
pioneers.  Mr.  Rice,  who  was  the  first  Probate  Judge 
of  Genesee  county,  died  May  19, 1876.  Mrs.  Rice  was  a 
woman  of  excellent  natural  powers,  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  a  warm,  unselfish  heart.  She  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Prattsburg.  With  her  husband,  she  united 
with  the  Congregational  church  at  Grand  Blanc  soon 
after  its  formation,  and  was  always  an  active  and  use¬ 
ful  member.  She  met  the  various  duties  of  life  in  a 
spirit  of  cheerful,  faithful  service.  For  some  time  be¬ 
fore  her  death  she  was  feeble,  and  became  at  the  last 
almost  entirely  helpless ;  but  her  mental  powers  were 
vigorous,  her  spirits  cheerful,  and  her  Christian  hope 
clear  and  unclouded  by  doubt.  Loving  hearts  gladly 
gave  her  their  service  at  this  time,  in  return  for  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  care  in  the  past.  Three  children  survive  her— 
James  Rice  and  Mrs.  John  Burrington  of  Grand  Blanc, 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  Fairbank  of  Flint,  Mich.  f.  h. 


debt,  And  with  a  margin  left  for  contingent  ex- 
pesseSk  The  debt,  which  was  about  $2,300,  was 
raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  highly  esteemed 
pastor.  Dr.  Hudson,  whose  services  in  and  out  of 
tbe  pulpit  are  highly  valued  by  that  eminently 
favored  community.  The  Clinton  edifice  is  one 
of  the  best  in  all  the  r^ion. 

-Rev.  Samuel  J.  White,  late  of 
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DOWNSVILIiE. 

Cornwall,  Conn.,  has  removed  to  Downsvllle,  Del¬ 
aware  county,  N.  Y. 

Co'VBNTBY. — Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  18th,  while 
the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  and 
his  family  were  quietly  visiting  with  a  few  friends 
bftd  taken  tee  with  them,  they  were  startled 
by  a  loud  ringing  of  the  door-bell.  Upon  going 


H.4.rper’8  Bazar  is  the  leading  family  iiaper 
of  America.  It  saves  its  readers  both  time  and 
money.  It  carries  the  latest  fashions  every 
week  from  Maine  to  California,  and  the  dwell¬ 
ers  on  the  remotest  prairies  are  as  well  inform¬ 
ed  by  it,  in  respect  to  taste  and  style  in  dress, 
as  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  By  the  aid 
of  its  Pattern-Sheet  Supplements,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  of  which  are  issued  gratuit¬ 
ously  6Tery  year,  each  containing  a  dozen  or 
more  patterns  of  ladies’  and  children’s  gar¬ 
ments,  ladies  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of 
subscription  by  becoming  their  own  dress¬ 
makers,  or  intelligently  superintending  those 
whom  they  employ.  Its  columns  are  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  economical  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  household  adornment  and  art  needle¬ 
work,  the  management  of  servants,  cookery 
for  the  well  and  the  sick,  the  best  methods  of 
regulating  family  expenses,  the  care  of  the 
house,  gardening,  etc.  Practical  instructions 
are  given  for  remodeling  garments,  for  furnish¬ 
ing  houses  tastefully  and  cheaply,  and  in  all 
the  departments  of  domestic  economy.  Special 
attention  is  also  paid  to  social  etiquette  and 
polite  usages  —  topics  always  of  interest  to 
ladies. 

A  host  of  brilliant  attractions  will  be  found 
in  the  new  volume;  among  these  will  be  a 
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to  see  what  wa^  the  Matter,  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  parsonage  was  under  siege  by  al¬ 
most  their  entire  congregation,  young  and  old, 
little  children  and  sober  deacons.  As  soon  as  the 
situation  was  understood,  it  was  decided  that  dis- 
oretion  was  th^  better  part  of  valor,  and  no  re- 
'  In  the  course  of  a  short 


sistance  was  offered, 
time,  one  of  the  number,  who  is  often  the  spokes¬ 
man  on  such  occasions,  restored  order  as  best  he 
could,  and  publicly  addressed  his  pastor.  After 
a  few  words  of  kindness  and  r^ard,  fitly  spoken, 
he  concluded  by  presenting  an  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  a  liberal  sum  of  money,  which  he  said  he  was 
requested  to  do  in  the  name  of  the  united  congre¬ 
gation.  After  remaining  a  short  time,  all  took 
their  departure ;  and  as  the  parsonage  again  be¬ 
came  quiet,  the  pastor  and  his  wife  were  con¬ 
vinced,  even  more  than  ever  before,  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  liberality  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  laboring.  Thus  encouraged,  no  true  pas¬ 
tor  can  fail  to  do  his  best. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bound  Brook.— Rev.  H.  B.  McAuley,  formerly 
of  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  has  aco^ted  a  call  to  the 
Presbyt^an  church  iu  Bound  Brook,  N.'  J. 

Balxm,  N.  j.,  is  now  the  postoffice  address  of 
Bev.  W.  V.  Louderbough,  late  of  Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Knoxville. — A  call  from  the  ohurch  of  Knox¬ 
ville  (Presbytery  of  Pittsburg)  for  the  pastoral 
services  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Duff,  was  returned  for  new 
action,  inasmuch  as  the  meeting  of  the  congr^a- 
tion  which  made  out  the  call  had  been  held  on  the 
Lord’s  day. 

A  Mkktino  of  Days. — Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  thus 
writes  In  the  last  Presbyterian  Journal :  The  Bev. 
T.  8.  Sherrard  held  a  four  days’  meeting  in  the 
Honeybrook  Church,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  the 
week  before  last.  This  service  is  an  institution 
in  this  church.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  of  our 
early  ministerial  recollections  is  of  participation 
in  one  with  the  lovely  Bev.  X  C.  Thom,  who  had 
been  a  seminary  mate,  and  was  then  pastor  of  the 
ohurch.  The  services  at  that  time  were  followed 
by  the  addition  of  about  seventy  persons  to  the 
church.  Many  of  the  congregation  remember  that 
season  vividly.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Sherrard  on 


14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVBNUB,  and  13th  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  in  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paolflc;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Oontributlons  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  those  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Bev.  WILLIAM  E.  SGHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  SHALL  INAUGURATE  THE  NEW  YEAR  BY  A 
SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


T.  G.  SEL.L.EW, 

KANUFACrrUBEB  OF 

DESKS,  OmCE,  AID  UBRABT  FURIITUBE, 

No.  Ill  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

FINE  CYLINDER  AND  BOLL  DESKS.  OFFICES'  FITTED 
UP  WITH  COUNTERS  AND  PARTITIONS. 

FUE  DESKS  and  BOOK  CASES  for  HOLIDAT  PRE8EITS. 


ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN, 
WHICH,  FOR  QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP,  CANNOT 
BE  EXCELLED.  OUR  PRICES  WE  GUARAN’TEE  LOWER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 


WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  HAND- 
EMBROIDERED  FRENCH  UNDERWEAR  OF  OUR  OWN 
IMPORTATION. 


i3tt0fne60  Kotfcffii 


Another  Bishop.  _ 

of  Calvary  Church,  New  York  city,  was  consecrat¬ 
ed  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
North  Dakota,  on  Thursday  last.  Twelve  Bishops 
assisted  in  the  services.  Bishop  Walker  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1862. 
Sixteen  years  ago  he  was  made  missionary  of  Cal¬ 
vary  Chapel,  and  through  hie  exertions  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  cost  $60,000,  was  erected. 

Blessing  the  Lectebn. — An  unusual  ceremony 
for  this  count)^  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Dec.  14tb,  at  Grace  Church,  Utica.  The  superb 
brass  lectern,  which  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  one 
in  Chester  Cathedral,  England,  and  was  presented 
to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Helen  E.  M.  Williams,  was 
blessed  by  Bishop  Huntington  at  the  afternoon 
service.  Tbe  usual  service  of  Friday-evening 
prayer  was  read  by  Rev.  Robert  £.  Weeks,  with  a 
special  psalter  for  the  occasion.  Rev.  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich  of  Calvary  Church  read  the  lessons  for  the 
day,  which  were  also  selected  expressly  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  service.  Bishop  Huntington  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  lectern, 
which  consisted  of  8{>eoial  prayers  for  the  donor 
and  for  the  church,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
lectern  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
congregation  was  not  numerous,  but  consisted 
chiefly  of  those  who  had  been  apprised  before¬ 
hand,  as  being  likely  to  take  particular  interest 
in  the  service. 

baptist. 

Rev.  Me.  Spubobon  was  written  to  by  a  friend 
in  this  city  to  substitute  Florida  for  the  south  of 
France  when  he  found  it  again  needful  to  leave 
London  in  search  of  rest  and  health,  and  give  his 
friends  in  this  country  tbe  benefit  of  a  visit  from 
him.  His  answer  came  a  few  days  since,  in  which 
he  says:  “lam  better,  but  getting  weary.  I  go 
to  Mentone  soon.  America  would  kill  me  with 
kindness.  I  cannot  run  that  risk.  It  would  de¬ 
press  me  greatly  to  be  had  in  honor.  Abuse  I  can 
b^,  but  kindness  shows  me  my  own  unworthi¬ 
ness,  and  sends  my  heart  into  my  shoes.”  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  a  man  of  sense  as  well  as  humility. 
He  knows  very  well  that  the  honors  given  to  his 
brother  and  his  son  would  be  increase  tenfold  if 
be  came  himself,  and  he  wisely  decides  not  to  put 
himself  under  that  trial. — Examiner. 


RAPID  ACCVIHVLATIONI 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  at  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Oitral  IHinois  Fuaiml  kgttq,  Jaeksoiirille,  lUii^ 


WE  WILL  SELL  10,000  PIECES  HAMBURG 


FROM  MEDIUM  TO  FINE  GRADES,  AT  LOWER  PRICES 
THAN  EVER. 


A  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  Sy 

Abbott  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religions  pa¬ 
pers  mention  it  as  one  of  the  few  great  religious  works  of 
the  woirtd.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Tenna 
free.  STINSON  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  WaiiMt 


RARE  BARGAINS  IN 


LINEN  GOODS 


OF  ALL  KINDS.  DAMASKS,  NAPKINS,  TOWELS, 
CRASHES,  AC.  FULL  STOCK  OF  BLANKETS, 
QUILTS,  PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS, 

AT  EX’TREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


and  Ubort/ 

nf  R  U  ftniipnar  aoi  ff  th«  r^atett 


Ten  Oenta  a  Niui'ber. 
Subscription  Price,  $4  per  lear. 


OT  M.  11.  spuraeon,  " 

century.  Needham,  tbe  ETRBfeloy 

Ut.  Eadoried  by  All  denomiaetions.  Tbe  best 
selUffic  Family  bo(A  ever  Mblished.  AfMts  yV 
Arc  mectlnc  with  woodeitul  success.  No  Am 
competitloo.  ABynunorwomAnwaoti&f  A 
A  gm  boslaess.  Address,  fcc  extn 
Imas  Bad  tpecisl  territory.  r 


BARE  AND  MATCHLESS  BARGAINS  IN 


BLACK  AND  COLORED 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


Per  Year : 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY . 4  00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR . 4  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE . 1  60 

harpe;p’s  franklin  square 

LIBRARY,  One  Year  (62  Nos.),  .  .  ,  10  00 

Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postoffice 
Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 

Address 


Absolutely  Pure. 


OUR  PRICES  ABE  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION, 


at40e.  per  ounoe  (one-third  tbe  regular  price);  although 
we  eall  It  WASTK  BMBROIDWY,  it  Is  all  good  sb, 
becmtifnl  eokn.  In  pieces  from  one  to  three  yards  eeek, 
about  half  a  dosen  desirable  colors  In  each  package.  Ele¬ 
gant  for  Applique  Work,  Crasy  Quilts,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  work.  Send  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  to 

THE  BRAINERO  4c  ARM8THOEO  CO., 

388  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  469  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  YORK  C  'TY  OF  THE 
GENUINE  FOSTER 


This  powder  never  varlee.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  whoiesomenees.  More  economical  Uian  Oie  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  eold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  8M 
onlyincmz.  BOTAL  Baxiho  Powoxs  Co.,106  Wail  St.,  N.Y. 


KID  OL.OTK8. 


IN  5,  7,  AND  10  HOOKS,  AND  IN  THREE  OBADES, 


DRE.  STROMOE*  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE.  For  Ner¬ 
vous,  Female,  Chest  and  Chrenlc  Diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman  and  Hydropathic  and  other  baths;  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Swedish  Movements,  Inhalations,  Cuppings,  etc. 
Bend  for  circular.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PRATT  Si  COMB, 

RKAl.  ESTATE  LOAHE. 

Absolateljr  Safe  ImveetaseMts  In  flrst  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Beal  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  olHr  et 
Minneapolis,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  lirger  Income  thaa 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  wltkout 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  appUoatiea 
by  letter  or  in  person  at  either  office.  Beet  dty  lefMMaeee 
dven.  A  limited  amount  of  $  per  cent  notes  usually  «a 

AAUd. 

BLECTUS  A.  PBATT,  JOBBET  D.  OOMIk 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  7  Nassau  St..  Bomb  3S, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  OlMr. 


SPECIAL  CARE  OIVEN  TO  ALL  ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


xun.  There  is  a  very  good  class  of  si 
tendance  this  year.  i 

M18SOUBL  i 

8t.  Louis.— Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredg^ 
a  short  visit  to  St.  Louis,  wher^ 
Deepatefa,  a  sprightly  evening  psM 
thus  commented : 

I  The  Bev.  AbiMtU  £. 

[preach  in  the  First  Preshy 


^  Now  In  Its  nineteenth  year, 

I  nil  HQYIAII  oontinues  to  be  without  s 
I  IIK  l«fllllllla  special  Held  of 

I  IIU  llUIIUIIl  political  and  literary  oriti- 
'  clam.  Subecription  price, 
$3  per  year.  Circular  containing  list  of  writers,  and  sam¬ 
ple  copies,  sci^t  on  request  Address 

THE  NATION,  310  Broadway,  New  York. 


THIRTY-SIX  BOYS. 

The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  have  thlrty-slz 
bright,  healthy,  attractive  boys,  from  one  to  eleven  years  of 
age,  for  whom  good  homes  are  desired.  Oorreepondenoe 
invited.  A.  H.  Shckx,  Supt,  940  St.  Clair  St,  Cleveland,  O. 


Iter  Ageata.  $100  $•  S»eO  per  asMstl 
«  emr  Mae  Beaks  *  Hikles. 

>  J.  C.  HoCarAp  dt  Co,,  PtUlsdslphla,  Bo. 


lAKPGB  St  BR0nEK<i,  FnnkliB  Sew  Y$rk. 


r" 

'1  THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELII 


THE  Airon  OF  THE  REFOBHITIOE.*  sea  rolls  its  waves,  when  mountains  rise,  and  riv- 
By  Eer.  C.  B.  ers  flow,  and  plains  outspread,  and  valleys  smile,  I 

The  ninth  chapter  of  Revelation  closes  up  the  then  shall  My  face  shine,  then  shall  the  rainbow 
prophetic  sketch  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East.  bring  peace,  then  shall  My  light-shedding  feet 

We  are  to  remember  that  John  was  suffering  a  planted,  until  “the  kingdoms  of  this  world 

lonely  exile  on  the  rugged  and  treeless  Island  of  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Patmos,  sentenced  under  the  decree  of  Domltian,  Christ." 

which  was  proclaimed  against  the  servants  of  And  now  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  which 
Christ.  The  crash  of  the  thunderbolt  splitting  has  been  Ailing  the  heart  of  the  world,  will  find 


the  barren  peaks  of  his  desolate  abode,  the  roar- 


The  angel  cries  with  a  loud  voice. 


ing  of  the  winds  among  the  rugged  valleys,  and  as  when  a  lion  roareth.  Humanity  travails  in  pain 
the  muffled  thunder  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  heav-  he  delivered.  Mighty  things  have  come  to  their 
ing  their  giant  shoulders  against  the  rocky  shores,  birth  in  the  womb  of  human  progress.  Open  your 
under  the  stress  of  Titan  tempests — all  went  to  the  ®yc3>  O  gazing  nations,  to  behold  the  glorious 
soul  of  the  lonely  exile,  and  were  all  exceedingly  eplpnany !  The  human  soul  is  preparing  to  burst 
suggestive  to  his  active  mind.  We  may  think  of  f'he  shackles  that  have  held  it,  and  to  walk  forth 
him  on  that  lonely  Lord's  day,  in  some  desolate  ^he  liberty  for  which  it  was  created.  This  is 
cave  or  cell  of  his  rocky  abode.  How  great  the  the  cry  of  hungry  souls  for  the  knowledge  which 
contrast  with  the  Sabbaths  he  had  been  accustom-  been  kept  from  them  by  the  policy  of  those 
ed  to  enjoy  for  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fifty  years,  that  have  oppressed  the  world  with  ignorance  and 
Bishop  of  a  large  church  where  he  met  great  con-  superstition.  Hungry  souls  cry  mightily,  like  the 
gregations  on  the  Sabbath,  the  funeral  dirges  toar  of  the  hungry  lion — a  cry  that  brooks  no 
chanted  by  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  thun-  longer  delay.  Heaven  must  hear  it,  succoring 
ders  around  his  rocky  abode  must  have  awakened  powers  must  answer  it,  and  oppressors  must  heed 
memories  fruitful  of  meditotion,  of  the  pealing  it  and  tremble.  It  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
antbems  and  songs  ho  was  wont  to  hear  before  his  ^  sounded  forth  of  old,  when  it  went  forth 

exile.  As  he  felt  the  crushing  heel  of  despotic  from  Jerusalem,  and  soon  echoed  around  the  Ro- 
power  upon  himself,  and  the  iron  of  persecution  man  world.  It  is  the  voice  that  sounded  forth  the 
entering  his  soul,  questions  with  regard  to  how  Beformation  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It 
the  matter  was  going  to  terminate,  would  arise,  broke  the  slumbers  of  the  Christian  world.  It 
Will  this  crushing,  relentless  despotism  always  aroused  the  sleeping  Church  to  the  evil  of  exlst- 
last  ?  And  when  he  remembered  that  thousands  corruptions  and  abominations,  as  they  had 
of  the  servants  of  God  had  suffered  and  were  suf-  come  to  be  tolerated  and  practised.  It  summon- 
fering  with  himself;  that  all.  his  brethren,  the  ed  all  honest  and  upright  souls  to  the  defence  of 
Apostles,  who  dwelt  with  him  upon  the  sweet  the  truth.  It  was  the  resurrection  trumpet 
words  that  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  had  sounding  over  the  tomb  of  a  world  that  had  been 
now  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood ;  that  buried  under  the  dead  dogmas,  and  effete  formu- 
already  the  cry  of  the  souls  from  under  the  altar  stale  traditions  of  a  thousand  years, 

was  going  up  to  God,  he  naturally  would  inquire:  “Awake,  thou  that  sleepesl,  and  arise  from  the 
“O  Lord,  how  long?  What  shall  become  of  Thy  dead.”  It  was  the  mighty  voice  over  the  valley 


Church,  persecuted,  crushed,  and  bleeding  ?  ’ 


of  vision,  over  that  vast  valley  of  dry  bones. 


These  questions  have  been  suggested  to  hundreds  “  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe 
of  thousands  besides  John,  and  would  be  repeated  upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live.” 


while  the  Church  was  made  the  victim  of  such 
wrongs.  God,  in  His  eternal  mercy,  condescend- 


The  Seven  Thnnders. 

Will  that  cry  be  heeded  ?  Hark !  What  sound 


ed  to  answer  these  questions  for  John  and  all  who  jg  f  it  is  a  voice  of  seven  thunders  respond- 
would  need  His  revelation.  An  unbroken  chain  jjjg^  They  are  the  thunders  of  a  Christian  civlli- 
of  wonderful  visions  opens  the  destiny  of  that  zation ;  the  thunders  of  great  discoveries  and 
power  which  ended  the  great  empire  which  now  grand  inventions ;  the  thunder  tramp  of  the  armies 
stood  so  grim  and  terrible  across  the  path  of  the  qj  progress,  as  they  usher  in  the  age  of  gold ;  the 
Church.  He  sees  in  the  opening  seals  the  pagan  thunder  of  old  things  passing  away,  the  trumpet- 
empire  first  enjoying  almost  a  century  of  unparal-  call  of  all  things  new ;  the  thunder  of  great  dis- 
leled  prosperity ;  afterwards  visited  by  most  ap-  asters  in  the  political  heavens  passing  away ;  the 
palling  calamities;  in  the  meanwhile,  at  frequent  crash  of  falling  thrones  and  upheaving  empires; 
intervals,  pouring  out  its  wrath  upon  the  persist-  j-usii  of  humanity  coming  out  of  bondage  into 
ent  Church ;  at  length  passing  away  amidst  the  (_jjg  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  The 
crashing  of  earthquakes  and  the  falling  of  stars  gmj  a,nd  stars  break  the  bondage  undej  which 
and  the  universal  consternation  of  the  world,  and  gjj  Ptolemaic  system  bound  them.  The  sun 
giving  its  power  to  the  power  that  ruled  the  Chris-  claims  the  sqvereignty  which  belongs  to  him,  and 
tian  empire,  so  called,  which  did  more  harm  to  g^aps  the  shackles  which  bound  him  to  his  mere 
the  cause  of  Christ  than  the  pagan  empire,  as  it  ggj-yice  of  daily  revolving  around  the  earth ;  flies 
corrupted  and  debauched  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  jg  jjjg  (jigtant  centre,  mounts  his  glorious  throne. 


There  is  silence  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  waiting 
to  see  what  the  injured  Bridegroom  will  do. 


and  grasps  the  sceptre,  and  the  obedieiit  planets 
revolve  around  him.  Now  worlds  greet  the  vision 


Then  the  vision  moves  on.  John  hears  the  gj  daring  explorers.  The  clatter  of  thousands  of 
stirring  notes  of  heaven  s  martial  music,  the  bat-  steam  printing-presses,  rolling  out  the  Word  of 
tie  songs  of  the  Church,  to  rouse  and  cheer  the  Qg^j  jg  ^  thousand  dialects,  swells  the  thunder- 
warriors  of  God  to  noble  daring.  He  sees  what  ggtes  as  they  roll  on  through  the  ages.  Myriads 
follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  wrath  of  the  gj  steamships  break  the  stillness  of  every  ocean. 
Lamb.  It  is  not  in  the  silent  opening  of  the  carrying  the  commerce  of  peace  from  nation  to 
seals,  but  in  the  thunder-blast  of  trumpets  peal-  gaUgg  the  world  over ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
Ing  from  the  tottering  heavens.  Earth  responds  gf  s^gam  engines  on  their  iron  tracks,  whirl  mag- 
to  the  brazen  clangor,  with  hailstones  destroying  gif,cent  trains  bither  and  thither,  over  broad  riv- 
a  third  of  the  green  grass  and  the  green  trees;  j-iYei-g^  across  continents,  and  under  the  moun- 
a  burning  mountain  cast  into  the  sea;  a  fall-  tains.  And  the  human  mind,  released  from  the 
ing  star,  casting  wormwood  into  a  third  part  of  ignoble  servitude  which  bound  it  to  the  mean  and 
the  rivers  and  fountains ;  a  baleful  eclipse  of  the  belittling  centres  marked  out  by  the  hands  of 
sun,  moon,  and  stars;  the  outpouring  of  uncount-  those  who  had  held  it  in  slavery,  makes  grander 
ed  swarms  of  locusts  from  the  bottomless  pit,  to  fugbts  through  the  universe  than  the  sun  and 
torment  the  earth ;  and  the  rush  of  millions  of  gtars  when  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the  cramping 
horeemeo  over  the  earth,  bearina  down  aU  *  ""  itua  in5rrilKng~jt.3tronomjc  systems  oi  oiu.  iiiese 

Iheir  victorious  charges.  The  answer  is  complete,  the  seven  thunder  notes  which  speak  from 
«o  far  as  the  Roman  empire  is  concerned,  when  the  g.,gj.y  g^ord  in  the  bosom  of  Deity,  when  He  pro¬ 
echo  of  Turkish  cannon  among  the  Carpathian  ^^e  gospel  of  peace  and  good  will  towards 

mountains,  proclaims  the  fall  of  the*  last  of  the  men. 

Roman  provinces  under  the  Turkish  power.  The  John,  delighted,  w-as  about  to  write  down  these 
empire  of  Rome  has  gone  down  in  the  march  of  magnificent  utterances  of  the  seven  thunders ;  but 
ages,  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  persecutor  and  tbig  must  not  be.  These  ravishing  notes  were  to 


the  corrupter  of  the  Church  forever. 


souls  and  bodies  of  men  forever  in  its  grasp  ? 


land,  as  if  He  would  say  to  John  and  all  that  | 
might  see  the  vision :  “Behold  the  sea  which  now  I 


Reformation,  as  we  believe  he  was,  the  meaning 
of  the  symbols  would  be  very  much  like  this  the 
events  themselves  might  put  the  explanation  into 
the  mouth  of  the  angel.  It  might  be  something 
like  this :  John,  you  stand  as  a  representative  for 
all  the  true  followers  of  the  Master.  This  book  is 
for  all  such.  It  is  a  little  book  in  size,  though 
great  in  significance — the  Bible,  the  word  of  the 
living  God.  The  art  of  printing  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  it  can  be  put  into  so  small 
a  compass  that  you  can  carry  it  in  your  pocket. 
Little  indeed  compared  with  ponderous  rolls  of 
parchment  over  which  its  sacred  messages  have 
been  hitherto  spread.  You  can  now  carry  it  with 
you  wherever  you  go;  it  can  be  your  travelling 
companion  instead  of  your  having  to  travel  miles 
to  consult  it.  An  open  Bible  is  eminently  the  gift 
of  the  angel  of  the  Reformation.  All  may  read  it. 
No  priests  shall  close  its  pages  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  world.  It  is  by  the  power  which  God  has  giv¬ 
en  to  me  that  this  shall  be.  I  stand  upon  the  sea. 
The  fulness  of  the  sea  is  given  to  it.  Wherever 
the  ships  and  navies  of  the  world  shall  ride,  there 
shall  this  open  book  bo  found.  It  shall  fly  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  on  its  messages  of  salvation. 
It  shall  fulfil  its  message;  it  shall  banish  wars 
from  the  seas.  The  grim  leviathans  of  war,  that 
have  been  the  terror  of  the  defenceless,  shall  be 
changed  by  it  into  the  peaceful  merchantmen 
carrying  the  riches  of  commerce  to  the  remot¬ 
est  bounds  of  the  world.  The  sea  shall  no  more 
pour  its  invading  armies  upon  defenceless  shores, 
to  ravage  and  slay.  As  my  right  foot  is  upon  the 
sea  and  controls  it,  so  this  little  book  shalLrnle 
the  sea.  That  people  who  obey  its  teachings  most 
perfectly  shall  ride  in  triumph  upon  the  high  seas, 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  world. 

I  stand  upon  the  earth  also.  So  this  little  book 
shall  rule  islands  and  continents,  nations  and 
kingdoms,  aad  peoples  and  tongues  and  tribes  of 
the  world.  I  am  commissioned  to  give  it  to  the 
whole  world,  and  though  earth  and  hell  league 
against  it,  they  can  never  close  it  again.  You  de¬ 
vour  it,  John,  because  you  are  hungry  for  its 
teachings.  So  all  the  true  servants  of  God  will 
do.  The  nations  have  been  starved  for  the  bread 
of  life,  and  now  they  devour  It  with  avidity.  It 
is  sweet  as  honey  in  the  honey-comb  to  their 
taste ;  sweet  as  the  word  of  God  was  to  the  psalm¬ 
ist  of  old.  But  when  they  have  devoured  it,  when 
they  have  embraced  its  teachings  and  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  obey  them,  it  will  bring  bitterness.  There 
will  be  attempts  to  destroy  it.  Thousands  of  the 
sacred  volume  will  be  burned  by  misguided  men 
who  would  eude.avor  to  close  its  sacred  pages  to 
the  world,  and  hold  them  open  only  to  a  few  au¬ 
thorized  expounders.  You  will  be  persecuted, 
whipped,  crucified,  burned  at  the  stake,  starved 
and  smothered  in  dungeons,  stretched  on  the  rack 
of  the  Inquisition,  to  force  you  to  give  up  this  pre¬ 
cious  little  book,  and  disregard  its  sacred  teach¬ 
ings  as  j’ou  understand  them.  All  this  you  must 
expect.  I  warn  you  beforehand,  so  that  you  may 
be  prepared  for  it. 

Yea,  wars  and  massacres  terrific  shall  soon 
clamor  around,  and  those  that  have  this  book 
shall  be  the  victims.  Yet  shall  their  blood  be  the 
seed  of  the  true  Church.  Tliey  shall  be  constrain¬ 
ed  by  this  word  which  is  shut  up  like  a  fire  in  their 
bones,  to  prophecy,  to  declare  this  Word  before 
many  peoples  and  nations  and  tongues  and  kings. 
It  will  bo  bitter  to  them.  The  testimony  will  cost 
untold  suffering  and  sorrow  and  tears  and  death, 
but  it  will  prevail.  Their  tears  shall  be  changed 
in  the  great  alembic  of  Providence  into  the  rarest 
gems,  to  shine  in  the  crowns  of  their  rejoicing 
forever.  Their  groans  shall  be  changed  into  hal¬ 
lelujahs  in  the  everlasting  anthems  of  heaven; 
and  out  of  the  ashes  and  charred  cinders  of  thy 
suffering  bodies  shall  spring  uncounted  mnlti- 
-cr-gf  witnesses  that  shall  subdue  tbo 
and  bring  lorth  the  royal  dik<<o-«.  onH  ^«Lown  our 
Redeemer  Lord  of  all. 


be  struck  from  the  harp  of  the  universe  by  the 


But  what  about  the  second  question  ?  The  hand  of  the  genius  of  man,  who  could  not  know 
;  Church  still  survives,  as  those  bearing  the  seal  beforehand  the  melody  that  he  can  create ;  for  if 
of  the  living  God  declare.  More  than  seven  thou-  he  had  heard  it  before,  even  from  the  harp  of 
'sand  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  That  prophecy,  he  could  not  have  created  it.  Those 
corrupted  Church  which  has  been  the  target  of  grand  things  were  loft  by  a  wise  Providence  to  re¬ 
heaven’s  thunderbolts,  has  swayed  the  earthly  ward  the  sanctified  industry  and  creative  genius 
destinies  of  myriads  of  those  bearing  the  seal  of  of  man,  and  prove  anew  the  oldest  doctrine  in 
God,  who  in  silence,  and  unknown,  have  clung  to  the  world— that  he  was  created  in  the  imago  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  others  have  found  God,  to  be  allied  to  Deity  as  co-worker  and 
shelter  in  the  .sequestered  valleys  and  lowly  glens  almost  co-creator  with  Him,  so  that  men  could 
and  caves  of  the  mountains  of  Piedmont  and  in  reign  as  kings  and  priests  to  God.  They  were 
other  places  of  refuge,  until  the  time,  times  and  a  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  human  intellect  fired, 
half  time,  of  their  oppression  shall  have  ceased.  vivified,  and  fertilized  by  the  light  which  blazes 
The  tenth  chapter  affords  a  further  glimpse  of  from  the  face  of  the  angel  of  the  Reformation, 
the  answer  to  John.  The  mighty  Angel  of  the  Therefore  a  voice  from  heaven  commands  him  to 
Reformation  comes  down  from  heaven  clothed  seal  up  those  things  which  the  seven  thunders  ut- 
with  a  cloud,  the  cloud  of  witnesses  that  follow-  tered,  and  write  them  not.  Was  John  disappoint¬ 
ed  his  triumphant  progress  over  the  earth.  The  ed  because  he  was  commanded  to  seal  up  the  ut- 
ralnbow  of  peace  encircles  his  glorious  head ;  his  terances  of  the  seven  thunders  ?  Did  the  fear 
face  shines  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shed-  trouble  him  that,  because  he  was  commanded  to 
ding  that  light  which  then  beamed  upon  a  dark-  seal  them  up,  therefore  there  would  be  long  de- 
ened  world,  and  his  feet  bright  as  pillars  of  fire,  lay  in  this  matter;  that  humanity  must  yet  drag 
“How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  through  weary  centuries,  and  the  Church  still  re- 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings !  ”  From  the  main  in  exile  for  long  ages  ?  The  angel  lifts  his 
lifted  clouds  in  the  western  sky  which  had  hung  hand  towards  heaven  and  swears  that  there  should 
over  the  world  and  had  hidden  the  light  of  heav-  be  time  no  longer,  or  no  longer  delay ;  the  grand 
en  so  long,  this  Sun  of  the  Reformation  burst  in  series  of  events  which  the  angel  of  the  Reforma- 
splendor,  and  kindled  this  vision  of  glory  on  the  tion  was  heralding,  should  begin  at  once.  Or  as 
brow  of  the  retreating  tempest,  which  was  now  some  think,  he  swears  that  the  time  shall  not  be 
hanging  over  the  East,  thunderiug...agalnst  the  yet— i.  e.,  the  time  for  the  utterances  of  the  seven 
walls  of  Constantinople  and  casting  its  last  bolts  thunders.  As  we  have  already  suggested,  the  full- 
upon  the  sinking  empire.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  est  utterances  were  not  reached  until  centuries 
little  book,  small  In  size  because  now  it  is  a  print-  after  the  Reformation  commenced.  But  in  the 
•d  volume,  and  open— the  open  Bible !  Will  he  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he 
give  It  to  the  world  ?  Shall  that  blessed  volume  shall  begin  to  sound,  they  shall  be  completed ; 
be  longer  withheld  from  the  people,  and  made  an  the  mystery  of  God  which  John  has  just  been 
apology  and  warrant  for  the  monstrous  claims  of  commanded  to  seal  up  and  not  write  it,  shall  be 
an  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  would  hold  the  finished ;  the  full-toned  voice  of  the  seven  thun¬ 


ders  shall  sound  forth  as  God  hath  declared  to 


We  have  not  long  to  wait  for  the  answer.  This  His  servants  the  prophets.  All  the  mighty  things 
angel  is  a  spirit,  for  He  maketh  His  angels  spirits  which  then  pealed  from  their  secret  caves  shall 
—the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  which  throbbed  resound  over  a  rejoicing  world,  “  and  the  ransom- 
in  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  sought  expression  ed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with 
with  groanings  that  could  not  longer  be  smoth-  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads ;  they 
ered  down.  He  plants  one  glorious  foot  upon  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and 
the  sea.  His  right  foot,  and  His  left  upon  the  sighing  shall  fiee  away.” 


The  Little  Book,  the  Bible. 

But  John  was  desirous  of  knowing  more  about 


imprisons  you,  the  sea  whose  tempests  rave  and  little  book  held  in  the  hand  of  the  angel,  and 
billows  swell,  the  sea  which  is  the  great  highway  gpgg^  not  sealed  like  the  first  book  he  saw,  and 
of  nations,  whence  inimical  navies  may  pour  their  gg  gj.g  Perhaps  he  might  have  Inquired, 

myriads  upon  defenceless  and  doomed  cities,  on  G,gngti  he  does  not  record  it,  “Lord,  what  about 
which  a  world-embracing  commerce  may  spread  j^at  little  open  book ;  can  I  know  more  about  it  ?  ” 
its  white  sails  in  every  breeze;  the  sea  which  may  gjg  desire  is  manifest,  if  he  does  not  express  it. 
overrun  continents  and  islands  with  desolating  ipjjg  g^mg  voice  that  bade  him  seal  up  the  utter- 
tempests,  or  roll  upon  all  its  extended  shores  in-  ggees  of  the  seven  thunders  now  speaks  again  un- 
estimable  benedictions  the  sea  most  potent  for  ^  him,  and  gives  him  his  command  or  permit : 
human  weal  or  woe,  is  under  My  control,  and  Qg  ^gjje  the  little  book  which  is  open  in  the  hand 
shall  yield  to  the  Spirit  which  animates  Me.  And  gj  t^e  angei  that  stands  upon  the  sea  and  upon 
the  earth,  the  earth  too,  when  earthquakes  have  j^jjg  garth,  and  therefore  controls  the  sea  and  the 
desolated  provinces ;  when  simooms  have  swept  j^nd.  John  goes  and  asks  the  angel  for  the  book, 
away  their  myriads  in  the  burning  deserts ;  when  .pjjg  angel  tells  him  to  take  it  and  devour  it.  Of 
fields  have  been  heaped  with  the  slain  and  rivers  ggurag  jig  meant  him  to  read  it  with  avidity,  as 
have  been  turned  to  blood ;  when  cities  have  sunk  ggg  reads  something  that  greatly  interests  him.  It 
in  the  devouring  gorge  of  war,  in  sack  and  flames ;  ^gg^d  be  sweet  to  read,  but  afterwards  it  would 
when  hailstones  haveswept  away  the  green  things  ^e  “bitter.”  John  devoured  the  book,  and  he 
of  earth;  when  burning  mountains  have  dlsgorg-  ,gn  j  ^  ^  the  angel  told  him.  Then  after  he 
od  their  consuming  lava  upon  distracted  provln-  devoured  the  book  he  received  the  assurance 
oes  to  desolate  and  destroy  them;  when  falling  that  he  must  yet  prophecy  before  many  peoples 
stars  have  embittered  the  sweet  rivers  and  foun-  gjjj  imtions  and  tongues  and  kings.  Evidentiy 
tains;  when  darkness  has  fallen  upon  the  trem-  jjjg  devouring  the  book  was  a  necessary  and  In- 
bllng  nations,  over  which  the  locusts  from  the  tended  qualification  for  this  great  work, 
bottomless  pit  have  swam^,  and  which  has  of  course  this  is  all  symbolical  and  prophetic,  and 
echo<Ml  to  ^e  thundw  t^  of  the  w^or  ho^  prophecies,  it  expects  the  events 

men.  have  heai^  the  earth  ^th  ^^^the  p^,gted  to  open  the  symbols  and  explain  them, 
earth  shall  y  e  yijon  .  en  e  jgbggtands  representative  of  all  the  true  servants 

•  BMd  the  tentti  (SMptor  of  Bevelatton.  of  the  Lord.  If  the  angel  was  the  Angel  of  the 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  AGAIN. 

That  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
or  the  Christian  freedom  to  use  them,  should  find 
advocates,  is  only  paralleled  by  the  unaccountable 
defence  of  American  slavery  before  that  relic  of 
barbarism  was  destroyed.  Thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  this  land  feel  pained  that 'one  holdings 
prominent  position  in  the  Christian  Church  should 
become  the  champion  of  the  great  vice  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  past  ages;  that  he  should  assert  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  liberty  as  covering  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  which  are  so  fruitful  in 
destroying  the  young  men  of  our  day. 

If  I  know  anything  about  Christianity  (I  say  no¬ 
thing  about  theology),  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Christian  liberty  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  life 
which  may  terminate  in  debauchery,  or  may  influ¬ 
ence  others  in  that  direction.  We  may  as  well 
talk  about  the  Christian  liberty  of  profanity  as 
the  Christian  liberty  of  using  intoxicants.  We 
need  not  go  to  the  Bible  to  determine  the  nature 
and  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  since  science 
and  research,  as  well  as  observation,  have  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  these  points.  We  do  not 
need  a  “  Thus  salth  the  Lord  ”  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  practice  of  Christians. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  Old  Testament  times 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject  in  our 
day.  If  men  drank  intoxicating  wine  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  times,  so  did  they  practice  slavery,  polygamy, 
and  many  other  things  for  which  we  would  not  de¬ 
mand  Christian  liberty  in  the  present.  We  are 
not  to  go  to  the  Old  Testament  for  patterns,  since 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  has  come,  and  by  one  match¬ 
less  life  is  leading  the  race  to  something  better 
than  has  been  attained  in  the  past.  Filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  every  disciple  should  so  walk 
as  to  make  it  safe  for  the  world  to  follow,  and  yet 
not  stumble  into  debauchery  or  other  sin.  That 
it  is  safe  for  every  one  to  follow  the  practice  of 
moderate  drinking,  even  of  light  wine  or  beer, 
none  will  have  the  presumption  to  assert.  The 
Christian  minister  or  layman  who  by  example  or 
precept  inculcates  indulgence,  incurs  a  fearful  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  violates  one  of  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Gospel — that  of  love.  The  man-who 
loves  God  and  his  fellow-man,  will,  like  the  great 
Apostle,  refuse  meat  even,  if  it  may  cause  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  stumble.  This  is  the  Christian  liberty  for 
which  all  should  contend.  This  is  the  highest 
law  of  Christian  life,  and  is  a  “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord”  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  doctrine  of  expediency,  so-called, 
has  no  place  here,  nor  anj'where  where  there  Is 
danger  of  shipwreck  to  one  soul  for  whom  Christ 
died.  J.  H.  B. 

Amsterdam,  Dec.  1, 1883. 


“COME  HOME.” 

A  poor  woman  lost  her  only  daughter  in  the 
vicious  whirlpool  depths  of  London  life.  The 
girl  left  a  pure  home,  to  be  drawn  into  the  gulf 
of  guilty  misery  and  abandonment.  The  mo- 
ther,  with  a  breaking  heart,  went  to  Dr.  ]^r- 
nardo,  and  telling  him  the  story,  asked  if  he 
could  help  to  find  the  lost  one.  The  genial 
doctor  said  :  “  Yes,  I  can ;  get  your  photograph 
taken,  frame  a  good  many  copies,  write  under 
the  picture  ‘  Come  home,’  and  send  them  to 
me.  The  doctor  sent  the  photographs  to  the 
gin-places,  music  halls,  and  other  places  which 
wretched  outcasts  are  in  the  habit  of  frequent¬ 
ing,  and  got  them  hung  in  conspicuous  places. 
One  night  the  girl,  with  some  companions  in 
sin,  as  she  entered  one  of  these  dens  of  iniqui¬ 
ty,  saw  her  mother’s  carte.  Struck  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  she  looked  closely  at  it,  and  saw  the 
invitation  written  beneath.  To  whom  was  it 
addressed  ?  To  her  ?  Yes.  She  saw  by  that  to¬ 
ken  that  she  was  forgiven,  and  that  night  she 
returned  to  her  mother’s  arms,  just  ad  she  was. 
This  is  God’s  loving  cry  to  every  wanderer, 
“  Come  home  !  ”  and  there  is  a  loving  welcome, 
full  of  sweetest  forgiveness,  for  ail  who  cheer¬ 
fully  respond  to  it. 


^ijdtrren  ut 


the  last  DAT  OF  THE  TEAB. 

This  year  is  just  going  away. 

The  moments  are  finishing  fast ; 

My  heart,  have  you  nothing  to  say 
Concerning  the  things  that  are  past  ? 

Now,  while  in  my  chamber  alone, 

Where  God  will  be  present  to  hear. 

I’ll  try  to  remember  and  own 
The  faults  I’ve  committed  this  year. 

O  Lord,  I’m  ashamed  to  confess 
How  often  I’ve  broken  Thy  day; 

Perhaps  I  have  thought  of  ray  dress. 

Or  wasted  the  moments  in  play; 

And  when  the  good  minister  tried 
'To  make  little  children  attend, 

I  was  thinking  of  something  beside 
Or  wishing  the  sermon  would  end. 

How  often  I  rose  from  my  bed 
And  did  not  remember  my  prayer. 

Or  if  a  few  woids  I  have  said. 

My  thoughts  have  been  going  elsewhere. 
Ill-temper,  and  passion,  and  pride, 

«  Have  grieved  my  dear  parents  and  Thee, 

And  seldom  I  really  tried 
Obedient  and  gentle  to  be. 

But,  Lord,  thou  already  hast  known 
Much  more  of  my  folly  than  I, 

There  is  not  a  fault  I  can  own 
Too  little  for  God  to  descry ; 

Yet  hear  me  and  help  me  to  feel 
How  wicked  and  weak  I  must  be. 

And  let  me  not  try  to  conceal 
The  largest  or  smallest  from  Thee. 

The  year  is  just  going  aw.ay. 

The  moments  are  finishing  fast ; 

Look  down  in  Thy  mercy,  I  pray. 

To  pardon  the  sin  that  is  past ; 

And  as  soon  as  another  begins. 

So  help  me  to  walk  in  tliy  fear 
That  I  may  not  with  follies  and  sins 
So  foolishly  waste  a  new  year. 

Jane  Taxlob. 

SIB  JOHN  AND  OLD  SOLID. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

CHAPTEH  VI. 

‘  How  delightful  it  would  be,’  said  Sir  John, 

‘  if  we  could  build  a  snow-house  to  spend  holi¬ 
day  week  in.’ 

‘Let  us  do  it,’  said  Alfred. 

‘  What  fun  it  would  be !  ’  exclaimed  both  the 
girls. 

‘lam  afraid  you  will  all  catch  your  death,’ 
said  grandma,  ‘living  in  such  a  cold  place.’ 

‘O  no,  grandma,’  said  Solid.  ‘It  is  very 
warm  in  snow  houses.  How  do  you  suppose 
the  Esquimaux  live  up  in  the  Arctic  regions  ?  ’ 

‘They  are  made  for  their  climate  and  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  they  don’t  feel  it,’  said  grandma. 

‘  We  will  wrap  up  very  warm,  grandma  dear,’ 
said  the  children,  ‘  and  when  the  sun  shines, 
you  must  come  over  and  spend  the  afternoon, 
and  bring  your  knitting  work.’ 

‘  May  be  I  will,’  said  grandma,  ‘  but  I  shall 
not  dare  stay  long,  for  fear  of  getting  pneu¬ 
monia.  The  common  kind  of  houses  are  good 
enough  for  me,  this  season  of  the  year.’ 

The  children  decided  to  begin  to  build  their 
snow  house  immediately.  They  selected  a  site 
on  the  farther  end  of  the  island,  where  they 
thought  the  view  was  the  best.  In  the  distance 
rock  D under  could  be  seen,  rising  up  out  of 
the  lake,  looking  like  some  great  sea  monster 
thrusting  its  head  above  water  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  upper  world.  Little  Herbert 
timidly  asked  if  the  great  lish  wouldn’t  come 
up  there  and  swallow  them  all,  as  the  whale 
did  Jonah ;  but  the  children  told  him  the  great 
fish  was  chained  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and 
could  not  possibly  get  away.  Rock  Dunder  is 
a  mass  of  slate  rock,  rising  twenty  feet  above 
the  water.  It  is  barren  and  sombre  looking, 
and  a  great  curiosity  to  those  who  see  it  for 
the  first  time. 

The  children  decided  to  have  their,  house 
front  to  the  south,  so  they  could  get  all  the 
sunshine  possible.  Then  they  all  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  at  dinner  time  they  had  the 
wf.118  Up,  and  places  for  the  windows  and  doors 
made.  There  was  a  long,  wide  hall  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  house.  The  parlor 
and  two  small  sleeping  rooms  were  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  a  sitting-room  and  kitchen  on  the 
other  side.  The  walls  were  made  very  solid 
by  packing  the  snow  down  firmly.  After  din¬ 
ner  the  children  put  the  roof  on.  This  they 
made  of  boards,  which  they  put  across  the  top 
of  the  walls.  They  covered  the  boards  with 
snow,  and  put  a  row  of  snowballs  around  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  which  made  a  very  pretty 
cornice.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  they  built  a 
snow  chimney.  They  made  the  doors  of 
boards,  and  put  leather  hinges  on  them.  The 
girls  covered  the  doors  with  white  cotton  cloth, 
so  the  whole  house  would  be  white.  The  win¬ 
dows  were  made  of  panes  of  glass ;  one  small 
pane  for  each  window.  There  was  a  very  pretty 
arched  canopy  over  the  front  door,  and  a  row 
of  snow  steps,  with  a  snow  balustrade  each 
side  of  them  leading  up  to  the  front  door. 

All  the  furniture  in  the  house  was  made  of 
snow.  In  the  parlor  there  was  a  snow  sofa, 
large  easy  chair,  two  small  ebairs,  and  a  table. 
These  were  all  ornamented  by  tracing  figures 
on  the  backs  and  arms  with  sticks.  The  table 
had  four  legs  in  the  centre,  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  modern  parlor  tables.  On  the 
walls  the  children  hung  some  pictures,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  Autumn  leaves  and  ferns.  The  snow 
mantlepiece  was  covered  with  bric-a-brac  of 
their  own  manufacture.  The  ceiling  had  been 
frescoed  to  imitate  Uncle  Edward’s  house  in 
the  city. 

The  bedrooms  had  large  snow  beds  in  them, 
with  pure  white  snow  counterpanes,  and  such 
huge  snow  pillows,  with  pillow-shams  trimmed 
around  with  snow  lace.  In  the  sitting-room 
there  was  a  snow  bookcase,  with  snow  books 
arranged  upon  the  shelves ;  the  children  said 
the  books  pertained  to  the  literature  of  Arctic 
countries.  Four  volumes  had  “  History  of  Ice¬ 
land”  printed  on  the  backs,  and  two  more 
volumes  “Expeditions  Sent  Out  in  Search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.” 

After  everything  was  arranged,  a  committee 
of  two — Sir  John  and  Annie— were  sent  over  to 
escort  Ca’iit.  Guernsey  and  his  family  to  the 
snow  house.  . 

‘  Well,  well,’  said  papa,  ‘a  fine  style  of  arch¬ 
itecture  indeed,  children.  Such  mason  work 
and  frescoing !  ’ 

‘  I  declare,  it  is  as  warm  here  as  if  you  had  a 
fire!  ’  said  grandma. 

The  children  were  as  proud  of  their  new 
house  as  any  millionaire  ever  was  of  his  ele¬ 
gant  mansion  when  first  opened  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

‘We  must  have  a  house-warming  to-mor¬ 
row,’  said  Solid. 

‘So  you  must,’  said  mamma. 

‘  If  we  could  only  all  take  dinner  out  here, 
wouldn’t  it  be  the  greatest  fun !  ’  said  the  boys. 

‘  We  will  see  how  warm  it  is  to-morrow,’  said 
the  mother ;  ‘  if  it  is  warm  enough,  we  can.’ 

‘And  eat  on  our  snow  table !  ’  said  Annie. 

The  children  wanted  to  sleep  in  the  snow 
house,  but  that  was  out  of  the  question ;  the 
elder  and  wiser  ones  would  not  hear  of  that 
for  a  moment.  But  the  next  day  was  very 
bright  and  sunny,  and  as  it  was  quite  warm 
in  the  snow  house,  they  did  have  their  house¬ 
warming.  The  girls  had  a  set  of  china  dishes 
and  some  silver  ornaments,  which  they  put  on 
their  dining-table.  Grandma  sent  over  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  flowers  which  she  picked  off  from  her 
plants,  and  mamma  Guernsey  sent  a  dish  full 
of  snowball  doughnuts  —  doughnuts  made 
round,  and  rolled  in  pulverized  sugar  until 
they  looked  “  most  ’zactly  ”  like  snowballs,  as 
little  Herbert  said.  She  also  sent  some  small 
round  cakes,  with  frosting  on  them ;  some  tiny 
biscuits,  turkey  sandwiches,  and  a  dish  of 
fruit,  arranged  with  Autumn  leaves.  When 
everything  was  ready,  the  guests  came  over 


from  the  cottage.  The  entertainment  passed 
off  in  the  best  manner,  and  papa  Guernsey 
thought  there  ought  to  have  been  a  reporter 
there. 

The  children  had  much  vfieasure  in  their 
pretty  snow  house  that  week.  They  thought 
it  must  be  very  nice,  after  all,  to  live  in  cold 
countries.  One  day  when  they  were  talking 
about  it.  Sir  John  told  of  the  story  he  had 
read  of  a  little  post-boy  in  Norrland,  who 
drove  Bayard  Taylor  from  one  station  to  an¬ 
other.  His  name  was  Lars  Petersen.  He  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  but  he  drove  travellers 
all  about  that  country.  One  night  he  started 
out  with  Bayard  Taylor  in  a  little  sled  filled 
with  hay  and  covered  with  reindeer  skins. 
The  boy  had  a  sheepskin  overcoat  on,  fur  cap 
with  lappets  tied  under  his  chin,  and  a  thick 
woolen  scarf  around  his  nose  and  mouth.  He 
drove  with  a  imir  of  fur  mittens  (made  of  hare’s 
skin)  on  his  hands.  It  was  very  cold,  and  the 
driving  snow  cut  the  traveller’s  face  like 
needles,  but  the  boy  kept  singing  little  songs 
and  fragments  of  hymns,  and  talking  cheer¬ 
fully  every  now  and  then  to  his  horse.  By- 
and-by  the  wind  grew  fiercer  and  the  snow 
more  blinding,  and  as  there  were  no  ploughs 
out,  after  a  time  they  lost  their  way. 

‘  Do  they  have  snow-ploughs  in  those  sparse¬ 
ly  settled  countries  ?  ’  asked  Alfred. 

‘  Yes,’  said  Sir  John,  ‘  the  farmers  are  obliged 
to  go  out — it’s  the  law  of  the  country — with 
their  horses  and  oxen  and  plough  down  the 
drifts  whenever  the  road  is  blocked  by  a  storm.  ’ 

“  Bayard  Taylor  asked  the  boy  if  they  had 
better  get  out  and  try  to  find  the  road.  ‘  It’s 
of  no  use,’  the  boy  replied;  ‘I’ll  tell  you  in  a 
few  minutes  what  we  must  do.’  The  boy  took 
the  horse  off  from  the  sled  and  covered  him 
with  one  of  the  reindeer  skins,  tied  him  under 
a  fir-tree,  and  gave  him  some  hay.  Then  he 
fixed  the  hay  on  the  bottom  of  the  sled,  and 
told  his  traveller  to  lie  down  and  he  would 
cover  him  up  with  the  skins.  He  tucked  them 
in  firmly  on  the  side  towards  the  wind.  Then 
the  boy  crept  in,  too,  and  drew  the  skins  down 
firmly  and  pressed  the  hay  against  them.  ‘If 
I  had  not  followed  the  boy’s  directions,  I  should 
have  been  frozen  to  death  in  another  hour,’ 
said  Bayard  Taylor.  They  both  slept  soundly 
and  warmly  until  the  morning.  As  soon  as  it 
was  daylight  the  farmers  came  out  with  their 
ploughs,  and  the  boy  harnessed  his  horse  again, 
and  they  started  off.  In  an  hour  they  reached 
the  nearest  station  and  got  a  hot  breakfast.” 

‘  I  read  in  a  book  called  “  Land  of  the  Mid¬ 
night  Sun  ”  about  a  little  girl  driving  a  travel¬ 
ler  through  a  terrible  snow-storm,  in  one  of 
those  cold  countries,’  said  Solid. 

‘  I  believe  girls  are  just  as  brave  as  boys  are,’ 
said  Sir  John. 

‘And  so  do  I,’  said  Alfred. 

‘Grace  Darling  was  one;  think  how  many 
lives  she  saved,’  said  Annie. 

‘  Yes,  and  that  little  girl,  too,  who  saved  the 
train  from  being  wrecked  out  West,. one  terri¬ 
ble  stormy  night,’  said  Solid. 

The  week  passed  all  too  soon.  New  Year’s 
eve  came  before  the  children  were  aware  of  it. 
They  thought  it  would  be  very  nice  to  sit  up 
and  watch  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year 
in.  They  all  sat  round  the  open  fire-place  in 
the  cottage,  and  the  mother  told  about  New 
Year  days  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  lived 
in  the  old  Dutch  city  of  Albany.  ‘  ’^e  bakers 
used  to  make  any  amount  of  New  Year’s  cakes,’ 
she  told  the  children.  ‘  Cakes  something  like 
our  seed-cookies,  only  they  were  much  lfi.rger, 
and  stamped  with  all  sorts  of  pretty  •devices 
and  mottoes,  such  as  “  Happy  New  Year,” 
“  Merry  Christmas,”  “  For  a  good  boy  or  girl,” 
“  I  love  you,”  etc.  The  bakers’  windows  would 
be  full  of  them  in  every  size  and  shape.  In 
the  centre  there  would  be  one  large  round  one 
almost  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel,  or  a  long  oval 
one.  These  would  be  what  we  should  call  in 
ourdaj’^s  “illustrated.”  Sometimes  verses  of 
poetry  would  be  stamped  upon  them,  or  the 
whole  alphabet,  and  short  words  in  siielling 
for  the  younger  children  to  read.  People  used 
to  buy  these  cakes  in  large  quantities  and  give 
them  away  to  poor  children,  who  would  come 
to  the  door  with  large  bags  thrown  over  their 
shoulders,  and  say  “  I  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year.”  The  lad^  of  the  house  would  then 
give  each  of  them  a  cake  to  put  in  their  bags. 
When  the  bags  were  full  they  would  go  home 
and  empty  them,  and  then  start  out  again  for 
more  cakes.  It  became  quite  a  burden  to 
householders  after  awhile,  and  the  custom  was 
abandoned.’  ' 

‘  I  always  feel  solemn  the  last  night  of  the 
old  year,’  said  the  grandmother,  ‘  there  are 
so  many  things  that  come  to  my  mind.’ 

‘I  always  feel  badly,  too,’  said  Solid,  ‘be¬ 
cause  I  make  so  many  good  resolutions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  I  break  them  so 
very  soon.’ 

‘And  so  do  I,’  ‘So  do  I,’  said  the  other  chil¬ 
dren. 

‘  I  have  lived  a  long  time,’  said  the  grand¬ 
mother,  ‘  almost  eighty  years,  and  I  have 
found  that  we  cannot  any  of  us  do  right,  if  we 
trust  to  our  own  strength.  We  need  to  rest 
and  lean  upon  a  stronger  arm.  ^esus  never 
fails  to  hold  up  those  who  trust  Him.  You 
must  ask  Him  everyday  to  help  you,  and  when 
you  find  you  are  about  to  do  the  things  you 
ought  not  to  do,  lift  up  your  hearts  to  Him  and 
aslc  Him  to  help  you  to  do  right,  and  to  keep 
you  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  I  ho])e  you  will 
all  live  to  do  good  in  the  world.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  in  this  world.  Rowland  Hill  said 
“We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  our¬ 
selves,  than  in  any  other  way.”  ’ 

The  children  went  up,  one  after  another,  and 
kissed  the  dear  old  grandmother,  and  told  her 
they  would  never  forget  what  she  had  said  to 
them  that  New  Year’s  eve,  and  that  they  would 
try  to  be  good  and  to  do  good  in  every  iiossible 
way  during  the  coming  new  year,  and  every 
other  year  that  should  be  given  to  them. 

The  grandmother  was  tired,  and  she  went  to 
her  room,  and  the  children  sat  by  the  window, 
looking  over  towards  the  town. 

‘  There  are  a  great  many  people  up  watching 
the  old  year  out,’  said  Annie.  ‘  See  how  many 
bright  lights  there  are  in  the  town.’ 

‘  What  a  lovely  night  it  is  for  the  old  year’s 
burial,’  said  Solid.  ‘  The  moon  is  round  and 
full,  and  the  sky  is  so  clear  that  we  can  see  all 
the  stars.  ’ 

“  Yes,  the  Year  Is  growing  oM, 

And  his  ej'o  is  pale  and  bleared. 

Death  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 

Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 

Sorely,  sorely !  ” 

Sir  John  repeated  this  verse  of  Longfellow’s 
in  a  slow,  solemn  tone  which  brought  tears  to 
the  children’s  eyes.  ‘  I  believe  I  had  rather  be 
asleep  in  my  bed  when  the  old  year  passes 
away,’  said  Solid.  ‘It  makes  me  so  sad.’ 

While  the  tall  clock  was  striking  twelve,  the 
children  sat  motionless  until  the  last  stroke 
had  died  away ;  then  they  all  exclaimed 
“Happy  New  Year!”  “Happy  New  Year!” 
Their  cheerful  voices  and  kind  wishes  resound¬ 
ed  through  the  cottage,  and  the  father,  mother, 
and  grandmother  responded  to  thenx. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  children  were  all 
quietly  sleeping,  and  the  New  Year  was  slowly 
dawning  uix)n  the  world.  '  | 

The  fourth-grade  schoolboy  of  our  age  is 
acquainted  with  truths,  to  know  which  Arcbim- 
I  edes  would  have  laid  down  his  life. 


THE  LITTLE  STONE  EOT. 


BY  SYDNEY  DAYBE. 

He  stood  in  a  fountain  and  held  up  a  shell. 

From  which  a  bright  shower  of  diamonds  fell. 
Just  catching  the  glance  of  the  sunshine  which  pi; 
Bo-pcep  in  and  out  of  the  Jessamine  shade ; 

And  back  at  the  children,  who  laughed  up  in  joy. 
He  laughed  as  they  called  him  the  Little  Stone  Bo 


He  laughed  at  the  dew  and  he  laughed  at  the  flowe 
Which  suiiled  up  at  him  through  the  long  Summer  h 
He  laughed  at  the  robin  and  bluebird  and  jay. 

Just  ceasing  a  moment  their  caroling  gay. 

Came  peeping  and  hopping,  with  coquetries  coy. 

To  flit  round  the  feet  of  the  Little  Stone  Boy. 

He  laughed  when  the  flowers  were  drooping  and  d 
And  Autumn  was  painting  in  gold  and  in  r^; 

And  bleaker  and  lower  the  gloomy  clouds  hung. 
Awaking  no  gleam  in  the  waters  he  flung — 

For  nothing  of  shadow  could  dim  or  alloy 
The  gladness  and  mirth  of  the  Little  Stone  Boy. 

But  soon  shaken  down  from  the  feathery  wing 
Of  the  blast  bearing  onward  the  chilly  Ice  King, 

The  fast  whirling  snow  lay  a  covering  white 
Over  garden  and  lawn.  And  the  childoen  at  night 
Looked  up  with  a  whisper,  from  picture  and  toy 
“  He  hasn’t  a  coat  on— poor  Little  Stone  Boy  I 

But  morning  all  beaming  with  sparkles  of  light. 
Brought  forth  in  the  brightness  each  frolicsome  nigh 
To  see  if  the  spirit  of  Winter  could  quell 
The  smile  of  the  sprite  of  the  fountain  and  shell 
“  Ho  I  hoi  he  is  dressed  1  ”  cried  a  chorus  of  joy 
“And  laughing  as  ever— the  jolly  Stone  Boy  I  ’’ 

The  Snow  Queen  had  tenderly  woven  for  him 
A  mantle  hung  softly  o’er  each  little  limb, 

An  icicle  coronet  shone  on  his  head. 

Jack  Frost  made  it  for  him,  the  little  ones  said. 

Thus  decked  with  the  treasures  of  Winter,  he  bore 
As  proudly  his  burden  aloft  as  before. 

And  laughed  at  the  storm  which  could  never  destroy 
The  happy  hilarious  Little  Stone  Boy. 

—St.  Nicholas  for  December. 


TANGLE-THREAD. 

If  you  find  that  you  like  to  have  y; 
way  a  good  deal  better  than  you  like 
your  mother  to  have  hers ;  if  you  pou 
when  you  cannot  do  as  you  please ;  if  j 
own  that  you  are  in  the  wrong,  and  i 
for  it — never,  in  short,  try  with  all  you' 
to  be  docile  and  gentle — then  your  i 
Tangle-Thread,  and  you  may  depend  y 
your  mother  many  sorrowful  hours  ant 
tears.  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
away  by  yourself,  and  to  pray  to  Jesus  t 
you  see  how  naughty  you  are,  and  to  ma 
humble  and  sorry.  Then  the  old  and 
thread  that  can  be  seen  in  your  mother’s 
will  disappear,  and  in  its  place  there  will  c 
first  a  silver,  and  by-and-by,  with  time 
patience  and  God’s  loving  help,  a  sparkling 
beautiful  golden  one.  And  do  you  know 
anything  in  this  world  you  would  rather  fc 
than  Somebody’s  Golden  Thread,  and  especial 
ly  the  Golden  Thread  of  your  dear  mamma 
who  has  loved  you  so  many  years,  who  has 
prayed  for  you  so  many  years,  and  who  longs 
so  to  see  you  gentle  and  docile,  like  Him  of 
whom  it  was  said  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ! 

— From  “  Little  Threads,”  by  Mrs.  Prentiss. 

YOUNG  HEEDLESS. 

Young  Heedless  is  a  boy 
Who  lives  in  every  town. 

His  name  ?  ’Tis  sometimes  Jimmy  Smith, 

And  sometimes  Tommy  Browu.  -  — 

Young  Heedless  goes  to  school — 

When  he  can  find  his  hat. 

At  home  he  loves  to  play  at  ball — 

When  he  can  find  his  bat. 

Of  mittens,  one  is  gone; 

Of  rubbers,  two  or  more ; 

And  on  the  very  coldest  day 
He  never  shuts  the  door. 

The  hammer’s  always  lost ; 

The  saw  left  on  the  ground ; 

And  when  he  wants  his  button-hook 
It  never  can  be  found. 

To  buy  a  piece  of  beef. 

You  send  him  to  the  shop ; 

He  loses  all  the  change  he  had. 

And  brings  you  mutton  chop. 

For  all  these  careless  things. 

And  more  that  I  could  name. 

Young  Heedless  always  feels  quite  sure 
lie  never  is  to  blame. 

His  father  would  despair. 

But  that  this  thing  is  true — 

That  forty  years  or  so  ago. 

He  was  Young  Heedless  too. 


When  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  was  oh 
his  death-bed,  he  had  his  little  grandson  (Louis 
XV.),  who  was  then  five  years  old,  brought  to 
him,  and  said  good-bye  to  him  in  words  wJiiph^ 
ever  afterwards  were  painted  on  the  head  of 
his  bed,  that  they  might  be  in  his  sight  night 
and  morning:  “You  are  soon  to  be  King  of  a 
great  country.  What  I  commend  most  ear¬ 
nestly  to  you  is  never  to  forget  the  obligation 
you  owe  to  God.  Remember  you  owe  all  you 
are  to  Him.  Try  to  keep  peace  with  your 
neighbors.  I  have  been  too  fond  of  war;  do 
not  imitate  me  in  that,  or  in  any  of  my  extrav¬ 
agances.  ”  N oth  withstanding  his  grand  father ’s 
dying  words  to  him,  Louis  XV.  was  a  very  bad 
king.  _ 

“  Two  little  squirrels  lived  up  in  a  tree; 

They  picked  up  a  nut — that  nut  was  mo ; 

They  carried  me  home  in  a  hole  to  hide — 

A  hole  that  was  neither  long  nor  wide ; 

They  picked  me  out  to  eat  me  up — 

I  think  they  wanted  both  saucer  and  cup. 

A  boy  came  along  for  a  Winter  stroll ; 

They  dropped  me  again  in  a  bigger  hole. 

My  head  from  that  hole  I  thought  I’d  puke. 

And  the  little  brown  acorn  is  now  the  great  oak.” 

FOB  1884. 

“  Here  is  another  milestone : 

Let  us  climb  up  to  the  summit. 

There  to  look  upward.” 

“  The  years  write  their  records  on  human  ' 
hearts,  as  they  do  on  trees,  in  hidden,  inner 
circles  of  growth  which  no  eye  can  see.” 

“I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but 
once.  If  therefore  there  be  any  kindness  I 
can  show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do,  to  any 
fellow-being,  let  me  do  it  now ;  let  me  not  de¬ 
fer  or  neglect  it :  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again.” 

“  We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than 
in  any  other  way.” 

“  ’Tis  the  most  tender  part  of  love 
Each  other  to  forgive.” 

“  What  do  we  live  for  if  it  is  not  to  make  life 
less  difficult  for  others  ?  ” 

The  best  protection  against  other  pedple’s  ill 
manners  are  our  own  good  manners. 

“Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  to  you.” 

“  Use  gentle  words :  for  who  can  tell  the  ’ 
blessings  they  impart  ?  ” 

“  Kindnesses,  likegrain,  increase  by  sowing.” 
“Cheerfulness  keeps  bright  weather  in  the 
heart.” 

“A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger.” 

“  The  little  worries  which  we  meet  each  day 
May  lie  as  stumbling-blocks  across  our  way; 
Or  we  may  make  them  stepping-stones  to  be 
Of  grace,  O  Christ,  to  Thee.” 

“  Life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  tim* 
for  courtesy.”  j 

“  Keep  good  company,  and  thou  shalt  be  oj  ] 
the  number.”  1.  i 

“  Tl^rc  are  briars  besetting  every  path,  *!  J 
jflSl  call  for  patient  care ;  |  '1 

is  a  cross  in  every  lot,  I J 

earnest  need  for  prayer.  i  1 

^^^^Bi.owly  heart  that  leans  on  Thee  M 
anywhere.” 
me,  my  God  and  King, 

Thee  to 
I  in 
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!  HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

JOiD  Fbyeb  he  Dckdee. — A  serious  out- 
of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  Dundee 
in  October.  Up  to  Oct.  22,  there  have 
n  all  102  cases  during  the  month.  The 
of  the  out-break  has  been  traced  to  the 
premises  of  a  man  named  Henderson, 
is  stated,  sold  milk  at  the  time  three  of 
jldren  were  ill  of  the  fever.  Sheriff 
e,  on  the  application  of  the  medical  offi- 
health,  granted  an  order  prohibiting 
rson  from  selling  milk  for  seven  weeks. 
K)L  Chiij)REN. — Dr.  Charles  J.  Lundy  of 
t,  says  that  the  time  children  are  requir- 
study  at  school  is  by  far  too  lengthy, 
ractice  of  cramming,  he  condemned  in 
terms.  The  importance  of  proper  ven- 
1  of  schools,  cannot  be  overestimated, 
is  perhaps  not  one  school  in  three  over 
hole  State  where  the  ventilation  and 
g  are  perfect.  The  temperature  of 
-rooms  is  generally  too  high.  He  had 
ntly  visited  schools  where  the  tempera- 
as  seventy-five  or  eighty  degrees.  Sixty- 
or  seventy  degrees  he  deemed  sufiBcient. 
esks  he  also  found  at  fault.  They  are 
sually  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
leir  occupants.  Each  desk  should  have  a  top 
liich  can  be  adjusted  for  either  reading  or 
riting.  The  tendency  to  the  scholastic  stoop 
liould  be  carefully  corrected  by  the  tesicher. 
[yopia,  or  near-sight,  he  thought  was  almost 
ivariably  contracted  by  children  while  at 
chool  on  account  of  a  lack  of  proper  light, 
n  some  of  the  Continental  schools  more  than 
lirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  have  myopic 
ision,  while  among  the  lower  classes  it  is 
>ractically  not  to  be  foimd. 

A  Sick  Book. — ^Never  stand  at  the  foot  of 
'sick  bed  and  survey  the  patient.  All  figures 
oom  Inrge  to  fevered  eyes,  and  by  the  side  of 
'tb«  are  only  partly  seen,  and  do  not  annoy 
with  the  sense  of  too  much  presence.  Do  not 

iop«i  tie  door  very  slowly,  for  then  the  atten¬ 
tion  isntrained,  speculating  as  to  who  the  next 
comer  can  possibly  be  after  all  this  preparation 
and  vith  such  cautious  approach,  generally 
erealing.  Low  but  clear  tones,  quiet  but  sure 
mov-ments  (not  tiptoeing),  and  rapid  ,rather 
i  thai  slow,  are  a  great  relief  to  any  patient  who 
is  4fl<3sed  with  a  practiced  nurse.  Whispering 
is  Urture.  Silence  is  best  until  you  can  discuss 
ina^ters  in  another  room ;  but  if  you  must 
SR^ak,  speak  out,  and  make  no  mysteries 
lout  aD3rthing.  In  severe  illness  the  nurse 
^uSt  watch  her  patient  steadily,  but  not  seem 
b  be  looking.  In  convalescence  it  frequently 
.ootbes  the  invalid  to  have  the  nurse  seated 
at  the  window,  apparently  looking  out.  This 
frees  the  faculties  from  the  tsnsion  that  the 
sense  of  being  watched  usually  gives,  and  also 
quiets  anxiety.  If  the  nurse  does  not  seem  to 
be  anxious,  many  a  patient  will  not  be. 

Brain  Power.  —  According  to  the  Lancet, 
“brain  tension  is  not  a  proof  of  strength,  but 
"bf  weakness.  The  knit  brow,  straining  eyes, 
and  fixed  attention  of  the  scholar  are  not 
tokens  of  power,  but  of  effort.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  man  with  a  strong  mind  does  his  brain 
work  easily.  Tension  is  friction,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  toil  of  a  growing  brain  becomes 
IfdxiriouB  it  should  cease.  We  are  unfortdn- 
ately  so  accustomed  to  see  brain  work  done 
with  effort  that  we  have  come  to  associate 
effort  with  work,  and  to  r^ard  tension  as  some¬ 
thing  tolerable,  if  not  natural.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  no  man  should  ever  knit  his  brow  as  he 
thinks,  or  in  any  way  evince  effort  as  he  works. 
The  best  brain  work  is  done  easily,  with  a  calm 
spirit,  an  equable  temper,  and  in  jaunty  mood. 
All  else  Is  the  toil  of  a  weak  or  ill-developed 
brain  straining  to  accomplish  a  task  which  is 
relatively  too  great  for  it.”  A  memorial  of  the 
late  Prof.  Lyman  H.  Atwater  of  Princeton 
College,  who  ^ed  last  June,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  In  the  memorial  sermbn  of  Bev.  Wm. 

Bylor,  the  following  incident  is  related  :  At 
ginning  of  Dr.  Atwater’s  final  illness  he 
lie  for  hours  as  though  asleep.  After 
rtial  convalescence  he  said  to  members 
}  family  that  when  they  had  doubtless 
ht  him  to  be  sleeping,  he  was  in  reality 
thinking  with  unusual  energy  ;  that  bis  mind 
seemed  stimulated  to  extraordinary  acuteness 
on  very  prxrfound  subjects,  teaching  with  great 
rapidity  oondusions  which  in  health  would 
have  been  arrived  at  only  after  much  longer 
thought.  He  added  that  he  would  like  to  get 
well  enough  put  some  of  those  thoughts  on 
paper,  but  hwever  gained  his  wish. 


lems  whigh  it  presents  to  us.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Geology  as  a  science  scarcely  dates  from 
a  century  ago.  We  have  reason  for  surprise, 
in  these  circumstances,  that  it  has  learned  so 
much,  but  for  equal  surprise  that  so  many  per¬ 
sons  appear  to  think  it  a  complete  and  full- 
grown  science,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  speak 
with  confidence  on  all  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  earth  that  have  been  bidden  from  the  gene¬ 
rations  before  us.  Such  being  the  newness  of 
man  and  of  his  science  of  the  earth,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  humility,  hard  work  in 
collecting  facts,  and  abstinence  from  hasty  gen¬ 
eralization,  should  characterize  geologists,  at 
least  for  a  few  generations  to  come. — Dr.  J.  W. 
Dawson,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PRACTICE. 

Rules  of  proceeding  and  debate  in  deliberative  as¬ 
semblies.  This  is  the  standard  authority  in  all  the 
Unlt^  States  and  is  an  iudisiHMisable  Hand-book  for 
every  member  of  a  deliberative  laxly,  us  a  ready  refer¬ 
ence  upon  the  formality  of  any  proceeding  or  debate. 

“Tlie  most  authoritative  expounder  of  American 
parliamentary  law.’’— Oh..8.  Scmxkr. 

Price.  TSe.  Sent  hv  ninil  on  rcceiptof  price.  Address 
TlIOni'MStX.  UKStWBI  A  CO.,  lUxston.  lliaua. 


6-8AXAPIIONE.-Thel^uWiU effect  j  „  yiol  Di  Gamba.  17.  Viola  Dolce. 

olthisStopi8"Beatty’afaTOrlto.  Thisset  jg_  Grand Expressione,  1*.  HarpAloUan, 
of  ret  ds  Is  so  pleasing  that  many  have  wr^  fcho.  tT.  Vlollno.  Orchestral 

ten  to  mo  saying:  "It  alone  is  worth  the  gorte.  *S.  Grand  Organ  Stop.  m.  Right 
price  of  the  Organ.”  •  Knee  Stop.  28.  Automatic  Valve  Stop.  2*. 

r—lHAPA80X.— Draws  a  full  set  of  Mezzo  Knee  Stop.  27.  Maestoso.  28.  Per- 
Oolden  Tongue  Reeds.  l.cusslon,  open  patented  Combination  SweU. 

aFIIOSTATIO  EXPRESSION  Compass  or  Regulator,  showing  at  a  glance  the 
iinuunt  of  pressure  upon  the  instrument:  same  as  a  compass  to  the  ship  sols  tlus  new 
ill  Drevemeut  to  the  Organ.  The  last  seventeen  [17]  Stops  are  operated  in  dii-ect  conjnnc- 
tion  with  above  twelve  I12!,bringing  forth,  at  command  of  the  performer,  most  charming 
music,  with  beautiful  orchestral  effect,  from  a  mere  whisper  to  a  grand  bu^  of  baramiw. 
Its  M  TON  ES,  while  using  the  full  Organ,  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciate 

To  which  te  added  the  ItlOlIT  and  LEFT  GraadOrgan  I^ee  SwcHs,  so  as  to  raaWe 
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This  Organ  is  worth,  to  any  lover  of  sweet  music,  several  times^its  price,  ^200.00. 

It  ySuever  Intend  to  buy  an  Organ  you  should  order  this  Instead  of  sonm  other  nuike. 
Why !  Because  this  instrument  contains  all  the  music  to  be  foimd  in  an  ordlnaipr  Organ 
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(2  Holidays),  1,600.  TOT^  _ _ 

th«^too*p^Ue a?e bS”ng Bratty’soVgims i^preference  toVher  n^es. 


body,  settling  in  my  feet  in  1870 ;  and  from  that 
time  to  January  1880, 1  grew  worse  ami  worse,  suf¬ 
fering  nearly  all  the  time  intense  shootin/j  pains, 
prostrating  me  often  far  days,  when  the  trouble 
settled  in  my  left  arm.  i 

“My  arm  lost  all  ritality,  becoming  as  cold  ns  if 
encash  in  ice  and  .hanging  at  7ny  side  a  heavy  weight. 
The  muscles  fell  away  to  the  bone,  and  ray  shoulder 
wasted  till  it  be(»me  necessary  to  pad  my  dresses 
to  wear  them.  In  addition  to  this  trouble  my 
stomach  was  in  a  terrible  condition,  having  refus¬ 
ed  all  kinds  of  food  for  months,  and  I  was  starv¬ 
ing  on  a  low  diet  under  the  advice  of  one  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia’s  first  physicians.  After  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  my  case,  your  Dr.  Starkey  said  to  me, 

‘  /  don't  think  that  I  can  do  anything  for  you.'  I  had 
heard  and  read  of  the  Oxygen  so  long  that  I  was 
anxious  to  try  it  if  only  to  get  a  little  relief ;  so  on 
April  8th,_1881, 1  began  the  OflBce  Treatment,  com¬ 
ing  every’  day  for  awhile,  and  then  three  times  a 
week.  The  first  night  after  inhaling  the  Compound 
Oxygen  I  had  the  first  nighfs  rest  in  months.  This 
greatly  relieved  and  encouraged  me.  After  using 
the  Treatment  a  month  I  noticed  a  slightly  chang¬ 
ed  feeling  in  my  arm,  but  could  not  move  any 
part  of  it.  During  the  second  month  I  noticed  a 
decided  improvement  in  ray  stomach  and  a  little 
motion  of  the  fingers.  I  then  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  which  threw  me 
away  back  and  injured  my  arm  seriously.  I  re¬ 
sumed  the  Treatment  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
come  to  the  office,  and  by  August,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fall,  I  found,  by  the  use  of  the  other  arm, 
I  could  move  the  lame  one  about  an  inch  from  the 
body  and  could  raise  the  shoulder  slightly.  In 
November  I  could  lift  my  arm  a  little,  and  the 
All  this  time  my 


mu  pipe  iQstrunienli  only  to  be  obtained  in  ’•  BEATTY’S 
BI-KT  "  NOW  reauv  lor  lom.  it  Is  fully  secured  by  United  States  patents.  Why,  then, 
nnt  oiolcAhe  bestITf  you  are  not  cutireYy  satisfied  after  one  year’s  use  you  are.  t  i)erfect 
not  order  ,  herebv  iMsitivelv  aorree  to  nromotly  rcfuntl  you  your 

tw  t.v  J— w  ..vs./,  why  not  comeaiid 
red.  and  see  for  yourbeU.  YOU  ARE 
)oii’t  foil  to  visit  jny  factory,  as  it  is 
e.  llTShlpinents  of  Beatty’s  Orrans 
18  follows;  F>e|uem>K*r.  l,6w;  October,  1.800;  November, 
This  l8  as  many  Orjrans  shipi.ed  as  any  ^vo  or  the 


During  the  HOLIDAYS  the  ESTEY 
ORGAN  will  in  many  homes  be  the  gift 
of  glad  surprise.  Where  once  estab¬ 
lished  it  becomes  the  centre  of  refin- 
ed  pleasure  to  the  entire  household. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


lat  the  public  .re  ouyiiw  —  f - - - -  - - - — — 

SI2S.OO  PROF  T,  if  Ordered  within  Nine  Days. 

•  ••  _ AVI.,  rtwise...  mnlra  fnllnwl 


PARLOR  OROA^S,  PRICE  JUOO  i^Youwill  ob(*irre  in  making 

nts*  Dlscoimt) .  ip90  you  the  above  offer  Dm vc»acriflM 

aeral  Agency) .  the  discount  usually  allowed  to 

'  11»  Traveling  and  General  Apreiicies. 

In  25  Davs  only  .  $88  and  have  allowed  a  8t>ecial  limited 

inlSdavs  only  .  reduction  that  must  come  out  of 

In  »  days,  only  $75  buys  this  Matf-  my  pocket  (manufucturer’r profit) 
Lfi,  including  a  handsome  Dench  to  y  on  if  orderod  w  itliin  1 J  or  9  days. 

I  ikusic  *  I  have  made  this  spd*ci'»l  reduction 

to  order  Immediately,  thus  iiitroduclog  this  Majrniflceiit  New  $200 
ar  vicinity  at  once.  Bemeinber  if  ordered  ®  days  after  datepf 

lY  $75;  within  IS  days,  iW;  within  25  days,  S88.  After  that  ^te 

lie  $5»0  in  a  vicinity  after  first  Organ  has  been  introduced.  Cut  this 
as  it^ll  not  appear  again.  To  secure  this  great  offer  remit  nt  onoe 
y  Order,  Bank  Draft,  Registered  Letter,  or  by  Express  preiiaid,  or  if 
i  select  the  instrument  yourself.  If  you  don’t  want  an  Organ,  order 
wwav.lhus  realixing  $125  profit,  If  ordered  within  9  dnys.  Bear  in 

II  oe  sold  in  any  one  vicinity,  at  alMve  limited  time  price.  You 
of  this  Organ  at  $200  cash,  and  make  a  handsome  profit.  lam  sure 

tome  one  in  your  vicinity  who  wants  an  Organ.  . 

EDBING  I'KESEN  I  S.  This  Orimn  will  positively  be  ^ 

nded  for  any  of  the  above  Presents.  Order  iniinediatidv  and  if  1^ 
sitively  vdll  be  shipped  same  day  oi-der  is  received.  OKB^C  NOW. 


Selected  grain,  all  hulls, 
cockle,  ana  impurities  re¬ 
moved.  Crushed,  Steam 
Cooked  and  Desiccated. 
Patented.  Prepared,  as  wan¬ 
ted,  for  the  tabic,  in  ten 
minutes.  Saving  money.  Sav 
ing  fuel.  Saving  time.  Sav¬ 
ing  waste.  Saving  health. 
Easy  to  digest,  deins^  al¬ 
ready  thoroughly  cooked. 

ATS.  A.  B.  C.  WHITE  WHE.AT. 

FOOD.  A.  B.  C.  MAIZE. 

(Registered  Trade-Mark.) 

r,.  THE  CEREALS  MT’G  CO.. 

8S  HURRA  V  8T..  NEW  YORK- 


nr  Shipped  without  delay  tor  BI RTIID  A  Y 
shlrj-ed  tho  same  day  the  ordCT  is  received  for  the 
to  .;hlp  Organ  same  day  order  is  received,  I  hereb 
Address  or  call  upon  the  I  A  B 
Manufacturer,  f  Bw  R 


ireakfast 


spots  were  not  so  painful, 
stomach  was  improving  and  my  lung  trouble  less 
troublesome.  By  Christmas  I  could  eat  almost 
everything  placed  before  me :  I  had  little  or  no 
nausea,  and  seldom  vomited.  My  arm  began  to  fill 
out,  and  the  rheumatism,  instead  of  being  a  per¬ 
manent  pain,  was  now  scattering  and  only  visited 
me  occasionally,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  much 
less  a  barometer.  I  felt  like  a  new  being.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1882,  I  was  using  my  arm  at  light  work,  and  was 
able  to  comb  my  hair,  a  thing  I  had  not  done  in  a 
long  time  ;  could  button  my  dresses  to  the  top,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  take  out  the  padding.  In  April, 
one  year  from  the  time  I  began,  my  lungs  had  im¬ 
proved  wonderfully,  my  stomach  was  well,  and  my 
rheumatism  back  into  my  fingers,  where  it  started  in 
1864,  eighteen  years  ago! 

Mbs.  Mabgabetta  E.  Baie, 

1848  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia." 

“P.  S. — August  Ist,  1882.  Since  the  foregoing 
was  written,  the  last  vestiges  of  rheumatism 
which  remained  in  my  Angers  have  departed. 

M.  E.  B.” 

Our  “  Treatise  on  Compound  Oaiypen,”  containing 
a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of 
this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record 
of  surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range 
of  chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address 
DBS.  STAKKEY  &  PALEN, 

1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 


ereals. 


DOMESTIC 

Sewing  Machine 


A  OABLie  DISPATCH  ANNOTOCXS  THAT  AT  THB 

International  Industrial  Exhibition 

(1883)  NOW  IN  FBOOBBsa  (1883)  AT 

AMSTERDAM,  NETHERLANDS: 

THRSB  OBSANS  RAVK  BXXN  AWAXDBD  TBX 


DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 


OR  “NO  TENSION’  SEWING  MACHINE 
Runs  with  one-third  the  Power  of  the  lightest 
running  machine  of  other  makes. 

HAVE  TOU  THOROUGHLY  TESTED  IT? 

Willcoz  k  QibIssS.  If.  Co.,  658  Breadway,  N.  7. 


Bolnc  the  VERT  U1611£8T  AWARD,  raefclB*  above  the  GOLD  If KDAL,  aad  atvea  ealr  Ibe 
EXCEPTIONAL  BVPER  ■  EXCELLENCE. 

THUS  tS  OONTINUXD  THB  UNBROKEN  B£Bm  OV  TBIUMPRS  ON  THNBB  ORa.tN3 

AT  EVERY  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
FOB  SIXTEEN  YEARS, 

No  other  American  Organs  having  been  found  equal  to  them  in  any. 

THK  RECORD  OP  TRIUMPHS  of  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  In  rnch  severe  and  proIonMd 
•omparisoua  by  the  BEST  JUDGES  OF  SUCH  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD  now  sUnda  :  at 
PARIS,  I  TIENN.V,  |  SANTIAGO,  |  PHILA.,  I  PARIS,  I  MILAN,  |  AMSTERDAM, 

18C7  1878  1875  1878  1878  |  1881  188S 

FRANCE.  I  AUSTRIA.  |  CHILL  lu.  S.  AIIEB.I  FRAXOE.  I  ITALS.  InETHERLAHIM 

The  Testimony  of  Musicians  is  Equally  EmphatiCe 


IlK-.  Ill  CHURCMBS,  should  read  our 

JA  .  .  pamphlet  on  "Church  Building”; 

W3  and  on  New  Material  fob  Fresco 

lilBf  A  PAiNTTNa.  Warranted  proof  against 
leaks  or  damp  from  the  root  or  sides 
of  the  building.  Plans  for  new,  or  the 
remodeling  cr  Frescoing  of  church- 
es,  with  estimates,  furnished  on  rea-\ 
sonable  terms.  Pamphlet  sent  free  to 
Committees  and  Trustees.  Address 

j.  s.  d’ORBay  &  ro.,  nh,irech 

Architects  and  Decorators,  010 (M|  67 
Bible  House,  New  York.  Refers  to  the  Editors  of  this  paper. 


“  Have  used.  Horlick’s  Food  for  Infants,  for  our 
baby,  with  excellent  results;  she  Is  now  strong 
and  healthy,  weighs  25  pounds,  and  has  not  beqn 
ill  once  since  taking  it ;  it  agrees  with  her  in  eve^ 
way.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  what  Horlick’s  Food 
has  done  for  her.” — W.  Scott  Feardon,  129  W.  31s( 
St.,  Neto  York.  Book  on  treatment  of  children 
sent  free.  Horlick’s  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Broadway  and  Fourteenth  st.,  New  York. 


1866. 

S.  B.  ZEIGLEB, 
President  Fayette  Co. 
Savings  B^k. 


1876. 

I.  M.  WEED, 
Attorney  at  Law. 


SCIENtmC  AND  USEFUL. 

A  Beuc  of  Charlemagne. — The  remains  of 
one  of  the  oldest  bridges  in  the  world,  that 
erected  by  Charlemagne  over  the  Rhine  near 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  have  been  met 
with  by  engineers  at  Mayence.  It  rested  on 
twenty-eight  buttresses,  and  was  eventually 
struck  by  lightning  and  burnt  down  to  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  engineers  have  been  busy 
taking  away  its  remains,  and  have  already  re¬ 
moved  over  fifty  piles  of  five  to  six  yards  in 
length.  The  timber  is  well  preserved,  though 
nearly  1,100  years  old  ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  it 
is  still  fit  for  building  purposes,  while  the  iron, 
which  was  riveted  to  the  poets,  is  also  capable 
of  being  used,  being  covered  by  only  a  thin 
layer  of  rust. 

Tissandieb’s  Electric  Balloon. — M.  Gaston 
Tissandier  and  his  brother  Albert  have  con¬ 
structed  a  balloon  with  an  electrical  propeller, 
ooDsistiDg  of  the  balloon  proper,  the  gas  gene¬ 
rator,  and  the  electromotive  anparatus  driven 
by  a  battery  of  twenty-four  bichromate  cells. 
The  balloon  is  cigar-shaped,  twenty-eight  me¬ 
tres  long  and  9.20  metres  in  diameter.  Its  vol¬ 
ume  is  1,060  cubic  metres,  and  an  automatic 
valve  is  provided.  The  car  is  constructed  of 
bamboo  and  suspended  by  ribands.  The  bal¬ 
loon  was  filled  on  October  8  in  seven  hours  by 
four  hydrogen  generators,  liberating  pure  gas 
by  the  decomposition  of  water  in  presence  of 
iron  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  was  purified 
by  caustic  soda  and  calcined  chloride  of  lime. 
The  pure  gas  thus  obtained  gave  an  ascen¬ 
sional  force  of  1,180  grammes  weight  per  cubic 
m^tre  of  gas,  a  higher  result  than  has  hitherto 
been  obtained.  *^0  electric  balloon,  with  its 
motor  able  to  act  three  hours,  weighs  704  kilo¬ 
grammes.  To  this  the  weight  of  two  persons 
has  to  be  added,  say  386  kilogrammes  for  M. 
Tissandier  and  his  brother.  On  October  8, 
about  3:20  P.  M.,  these  gentlemen  ascended  from 
their  workshop  at  Auteull,  in  a  feeble  east- 
southeast  wind.  At  the  earth  the  wind  was 
almost  nil,  but  st  a  height  of  500  metres  the 
wind  obtained  a  velocity  of  three  metres  per 
second.  The  electric  apparatus  allowed  of  four 
speeds  of  the  propeller,  from  60  to  180  turns 
per  minute,  and  the  aeronauts  proved  that  they 
could  outspeed  and  breast  the  wind,  as  well  as 
steer  the  balloon  in  it.  They  descemied  an  hour 
later  near  Croissy-sur-Seine,  well  satisfied  with 
their  preliminary  essay. — Engineering. 

The  CkA>8E  or  the  Olactal  Period. — This  last 
consideration  suggests  a  question  which  might 
afford  soope  for  another  ^dress  of  an  hour’s 
duration  —  the  question  how  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 
Bewntly  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground 
that  the  close  of  the  ice  age  is  very  recent.  Such 
reasons  as  the  following  lead  to  this  conclusion : 
The  amount  of  atmospheric  decay  of  rocks  and 
of  denudation  in  general,  which  have  occurred 
since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  are  scarce¬ 
ly  appreciable  ;  little  erosion  of  river  valleys  or 
of  coast  terraces  has  occurred.  Tlie  calculated 
recession  of  waterfalls  and  of  production  of  lake 
ridges  lead  to  the  same  oonclusion.  So  do  the 
recent  state  of  bones  and  shells  in  the  pleisto¬ 
cene  deposits  and  the  perfectly  modern  facies  of 
their  fossils.  On  such  evidence  the  cessation  of 
the  glaoial  cold  and  settlement  of  our  continents 
at  weir  present  levels  are  events  which  may 
have  occurred  not  more  than  six  thousand  or 
seven  thousand  years  ago,  though  such  time 
estimates  are  proverbially  uncert^n  in  geolo¬ 
gy.  This  subject  also  carries  with  itittm  great¬ 
er  of  all  geological  problems,  ne^^^^^at  of 
the  origin  of  life,  namely,  the  ork^^^B^rly 
history  of  man.  Such  questions 


P'MSSfSSIES. 

ToieJii&TortiiaiisNDaiid  DiratilitT. 


WIf.LlAW  KHABE  *  CO. 

Nos.  304  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  iia  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 


ZEIGLEE  &  WEED, 
Attorneys,  Land  and  Investment  Agents, 

Vnion,  F&yetts  Oo.,  Zowa. 


Fop  it  costs,  nothin^  makes  such 

a  erand  Holid^  Gift  for  a  bright  boy  as  a 
1  Mo<m1  Press.  This  marvelous  little  printing 
I  machine,  complete  with  Type,  Cases,  Ink, 

I  Furni^re,  Cards  &c.,  all  reaay  to  go  right  to 
1  J^ork,  95.00  and  upward.  Send  a  3  cent  stamp 
( book  with  cuts  of  all  the  different 
styj^,  with  gorgeous  floral  card  and  other 
“One  on  the  Model  Press.  Address 
J.  w.  Daughaday&CO.  Manufaclurcni. 

Z“*.C"®stnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  at  once.  You  may  n’t  see  this  again 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1883-4 

(dated  October,  188S)  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free ;  Inclndlns  MANY  NEW  STTLSS— the  beat 
AsBortmcc't  and  most  attractive  organs  we  have  ever  offered.  One  Hundred  Styles  are  fnll/  described 
and  lllnstratcd,  adapted  to  all  nses,  in  plain  and  elegant  cases  lif  natural  woods,  andsnperblYdeitorated 
in  gold,  siU  er,  and  colors.  Prices,  $33  for  the  smallest  size,  bat  having  as  much  power  as  smj  aln^ 
reed  organ  and  the  characteristic  Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence,  up  to  $^  for  the  largest  size.  Suctt 
Styles  between  $73  and  $300.  Sold  oho  for  easy  paymsiUt.  Catalognea  free. 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

1S4  Tremont  St. ,  Boston;  46  E.  Hth  St.(I7nion  SqnareX  How  7ork;  149  Wabash  Avo.,  6hicaga 


OreateHt  iiidiiceinenT^  ever  ot'> 
ftred.  NoWh  your  tiim*  to  uvi  iin 

order*  for<»ut*<*eli*brutc€l  ’rean 

i’afiTeen,  nnii  secure  n  Im'iimu. 
fill  Isold  Hand  or  Mo«<«  Rose  i'liiiia 

floM  Band  Roie  Dinner  Set.  or  tlohl  Ban<l  Mo^s 

Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  fnll  nartlfiil;ir*t  address 
THR  OKEAX  AMRKIC'AX  TK.l  C’O., 

F,  O.  Box  m  »l  and  :il  Vosey  St.,  New  York. 


Fayette  County,  Iowa  : 

rpEN  hours  from  C9iicago.  Northwest  from  Dubuque,  four 
-L  hours.  Has  a  population  of  35,000;  three  railroads ;  fif¬ 
teen  grist  mills ;  twenty-five  creameries ;  nine  banks ;  seven 
newspapers;  forty  churches ;  one  hundred  and  stgbty-slx 
school  houses.  The  entire  county  Is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  has  plenty  of  timber  and  water.  We  loan 
money  on  cultivated  land.  In  sums,  not  to  exceed  one-third 
Its  cash  value,  at  7  per  cent,  payable  seml-annually,  net  to 
mortgagee. 

- ^37  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  COUNTY - 

During  which  time  we  have  loaned  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Eastern  capitalists.  Trust  Funds,  and  for  private  Indi¬ 
viduals,  and  In  all  cases  principal  has  been  promptly  paid, 
and  Interest  has  never  defaulted.  We  respectfully  solicit 
correspondence  from  those  who  have  money  to  Invest  (who 
look  to  absolute  security  rather  than  high  Interest). 

Address  ZEIGLEB  A  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Ha,  a  Pad  dliferent  from  iTl 


iHas  _  ... 

otbers.lz  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
f  Adjusting  Ball  In  center,  adapts 
itaelftoallpoidtionsottheboay 
while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
praaaaa  back  the  intea- 
•  parson 
Bpr.  with  1  ignt  preesure  t  he  Uw 
,  Jay  and  night,  and  a  radical  core 
iurable  and  cheap.  SentbrinalL  OU. 
EOaLBSTOII  TBlIka  CL  rl.L._  ill—. 


SCNSIBLC 

'  TRU88  i 


does  with  thai 

nia  is  held  sccurel 
certain.  It  I,  easy,) 
suiantRw. 


J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CO 

iGAN  BUSINESS  IN  1870.  ''  INCORPORATED  IN  J 

Capital,  $750,000. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Church  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


REFERENCES  BY  PEB1CIB8ION : 

Jno.  T.  Hill,  President  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Union  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill. 

^yette  Obunty  National  Bank,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

A.  L.  Chew,  President  First  National  Bank,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  Broes,  Ex-Lleut.  Gov.  of  Illinois  Chicago,  ni. 
Hon.  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Gov.  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison,  U.  8.  Senator,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Beds  and  Chimes 
for  Churches.  Tower  Cloclis.  Ac.,  Ac.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MeSHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


Xxxterest  Gt'U.CM'O.n.teoca. 

B®- Payments  of  Interest  ^  Prompt  as  Government 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  f  Coupons  payable  at 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  In  New  York. 

*  10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  Oct.  1873,  to  Oct.  1883:  8,148. 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  .  $5,049,700 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  -  $1,594,500 

Number  of  mortgages  matured,  1,663. 

Aggregate  amount,  -  .  .  .  $833,600 

All  duly  paid— no  loss  or  arrears. 

Amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  by  these  matured  mortgages  in 

Fiye  years,  ....  $416,800 

AH  paid  on  presentation  of  Coupons  at  Bank. 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  -  $2,428. 100 

Number  of  Investor.  In  these  mortaages.  1200,  each  one  can  teetify  that  all 
our  representations  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  may  not  see  this  adyertisement  again ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
information,  forms  and  testimonials  and  hare  them  when  needed.  Address 

The  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Co., 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Mr.ngger,  243  Broadway. 


We  have  a  choice  list  of  Improved  farms  for  sale,  at  from 
$18  to  830  per  acre.  It  you  wish  to  sell  out,  and  go  West  to 
locate  In  a  settled  country  where  you  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  toe  religious,  social,  and  school  privileges  that  you 
are  accustomed  to,  and  where  the  best  of  farming  lands 
can  yet  be  had  at  half  or  quarter  their  ultimate  value,  write 
to  ns,  and  we  will  furnish  all  needed  information. 

Address  ZEIGLEB  A  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


MENEELYBELLFOUNDRt 

Favorably  known  to  the  pablic  zincs 
>1826.  Ghorcta.  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  belle ;  also  Cbimes  and  Peala. 

MeneelyfcCo.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


t^lAWrence.Kea.  .oilers to  Investors  tte 
best  securities  in  the  market.  F1K8T 
Mortsaire  I,OAIV8  upon  improves 
ftsrsu.  interest  and  principal  paid  on  day  of 
‘  maturity  In  New  York.  Funds  promptly 
placed.  Large  experience.  Nolosfes.  Send 
for  circular,  references  and  sample  forma. 

F.  M.  Perkihs,  Prea.;  J.  T.  Wsrhe,  Tioa 
Pret.;  L.  n.  Perkixs,  Sec.;  Chas.  w 
_  _  OiLLBTT.Treea.!  N.  F.  Ha»t,  Awd-'tor. 

Sale  Investments. 

During  the  past  six  years  I  have  made  Investments  In 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Missouri.  Not  a 
dollar  lost  by  any  Investor,  and  only  one  foreclosure.  Par¬ 
ties  having  funds  to  Invest  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
OBOROB  D.  DAYTOSr,  Banker, 

Worthington,  Nobles  county,  Ulnn. 
References  by  permission :  Hon.  Chae.  J.  Folger,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Eev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  J. 
Swan,  Geneva’  N.  Y. ;  Jas.  O.  Sbeldon,  13  East  40th  street. 
New  York;  Bev.  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  John 
Maokay,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  and  Wm.  G.  Dunn,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PIANOS 


THE  BEST  MADE.  Wirranted  six  years. 
Sold  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
following  payments:  NEW  PIANOS  $25 
DOWN  AND  $10  MONTHLY  for  the 
balance  until  paid.  NEW  ORGANS  $15 
DOWN  AND  $5  MONTHLY  until  paid. 
No  charge  for  boxing  and  ahipping. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
new  list  of  REDUCED  PRICES. 

H  orace  Waters  &  Co. 

124  FIFTH  ATENUEp  NEW  YORK. 
Factory,  comer  Broome  aiMt  Eeit  Sta. 


XJ.  8.  HSIail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 


From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Oabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Ctebin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $38.  Prepaid  $31. 


Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Obln  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

SZ^EBSOIT  BBOTHKRS,  XTe'W  York. 


Unllu  I  Iln  I  Du  K  N  Selections,  from  the  Wottlft  Belli 

with  fine  Steel ai'tl  wihnI Forclrculars  J  tl  ^'mam  AfTAtltck 
BEES  A  Cu.  st.  Louis,  Mo..Chlcagu,  HI.,  or  AUauia,Ga.  IntelUgenL«MrglilR;*A§QjlKjR[9[jt^ 


SliSSr,  DITCMTC 

PRnrrs,  r  11  I  r  IN  I  A  obsioks, 
I.ABBLS,  I  fl  I  kll  I  kl  R^ISaUBS. 

Smel  desertotisn  •/ yow  /sventiom.  L.  BINOHAM,  Pmtm 
lawyer  and  SoKcitar,  WaikingUm,  D.  C. 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  gratses  Identical 
with  those  used  in  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  fETnous  park.  One  quart  of  this  s^  wiU 
sow  an  area  of  20xl5ft.,  equaling  300  sq.ft.,  «r 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  require.  InstrurtMlM 
for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  SSets.  per  qt.  (If  by  mall,  addM 
cts.  per  qL  for  postage).  If  by  freight  or  expresiL 
31.50  per  peck.  35.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue  « 

“Everything  for  the  Garden’* 

mailed  frM  on  application. 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Security  as  good  in  every  way  os  we  have  former¬ 
ly  had  at  T.  liOans  run  3  to  5  years.  Intereet 
semi-annual.  7  per  cent,  again,  probably,  after 
January  1st,  1883.  Best  of  references  all  around 
you.  Write  at  once  for  further  particulars.  If  you 
have  money  to  loan.  ‘  - 


_ _ _  Address 

O.  S.  R.  JOHRSTON  a  BOM, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans.  ST.  Paul,  Mnnt. 
[Please  mention  this  paper.] 
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in  the  closing  sentenceel 
Ifiteas.  I  shall  only  draw  fa 
sotical  inference.  Since  the^ 
|Prt  poet  glacial  and  recent 
delude  the  whole  of  humaij 
^Mwoomers  on  the  earth,  a^H 
Hjittle  opportunity  to  solv^H 


PUIil’ITS.  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c, 
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foAany  disability;  also  to 
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35  ft  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  DITISION  OF  TIME. 

The  Imagination  is  strongly  affected  by  our 
utificial  division  of  time.  We  have  come  to 
look  upon  it  as  something  solid  and  tangible. 
The  end  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  an^ 
other  is  to  us  like  the  closing  of  one  exhibition 
and  the  opening  of  another.  We  seem  to  our¬ 
selves  to  step  over  a  definite  line,  out  of  one 
existence  into  another.  Each  year  has  a  char¬ 
acter  and  a  sort  of  individuality  in  the  mind. 
December  is  the  last  pe^e  in  our  ledger ;  with 
January  we  open  a  new  set  of  books.  The  ar¬ 
bitrary  division  of  the  year  into  months  im- 
I)oses  on  us  in  the  same  way.  Each  month  is 
not  only  a  definite  space  in  our  lives,  but  it  has 
a  character.  In  giving  it  a  name  and  a  certain 
space  of  duration  we  have  made  it  an  entity, 
and  we  cannot  escape  from  the  thraldom  of 
this  arbitrary  succession.  This  is  convenient 
in  many  ways,  but  it  has  its  disadvantages. 
The  chopping  up  of  time  into  rigid  periods  is 
an  invasion  of  individual  freedom,  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  differences  in  temperament 
and  feeling. 

Let  us  illustrate.  This  sharp  division  does 
not  mark  with  equal  justice  the  flight  of  time. 
The  world  is  divided  into  two  classes — debtor 
and  creditor.  The  creditors  like  this  system 
of  months  and  years.  They  watch  the  manner 
of  these  airtificial  periods  with  interest,  in  order 
to  send  in  their  bills  and  extort  their  profits. 
The  debtor  hates  this  artificial  and  vexatious 
arrangement  of  time.  He  would  like  it  to  flow 
on  unbroken  like  a  river,  peacefully,  without 
dams,  and  without  the  constant  apprehension 
of  checks  to  jiis  serenity.  He  is  not  dishonest. 
It  is  this  being  called  to  account  by  an  arti¬ 
ficial  system  that  worries  him.  He  is  perfectly 
sincere,  according  to  his  nature,  when  he  says 
“  I  will  pay  in  time.” 

This  flagrant  injustice  is  still  more  marked 
in  the  reckoning  of  the  age  of  people.  It  as¬ 
sumes  that  all  people  grow  old  at  the  same 
pace.  Notoriously  this  is  untrue.  Women  feel 
the  injustice  of  this  calendar,  especially  single 
women.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  tell  how  many  years  they  have  been  in 
the  world,  for  our  habit  is  to  reckon  age  J)y 
years.  For  this  reason  a  woman  who  knows 
that  she  is  only  twenty-five  does  not  like  to 
confess  that  she  has  had  forty  birthdays,  not 
because  she  is  ashamed  of  her  real  age,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  falseness  of  reckoning  age  by  the 
artificial  periods  we  have  adopted.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  old  at  twenty,  others  are  young  at  sixty. 
Some  people  live  three  years  in  one,  and  so 
come  to  old  age  before  two  score.  Others  live 
and  grow  slowly,  and  it  is  a  mere  misrepresen¬ 
tation  to  say  of  them  that  they  are  fifty  years 
old,  as  we  must  say  in  our  artificial  method. 
It  is  absurd  to  reduce  life  to  a  mathematical 
statement. 

We  were  saying  that  the  twelve  months  have 
come  to  have  an  individual  character,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  in  some  minds,  perhaps,  as  that  of  the 
twelve  ai)ostles.  They  are  abstractions,  like 
the  hours,  and  in  a  way,  like  numbers,  like 
figures,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  But 
the  tendency  is  to  think  of  things  in  the  con¬ 
crete,  and  the  inquiry  has  arisen.  How  do  dif¬ 
ferent  people  think  of  the  months,  the  hours, 
and  so  on  ?  What  sort  of  shape  do  these  things 
assume  in  the  mind  ?  How  do  we  see  them  ? 
How  do  you  see  the  months — ^the  twelve  months 
of  the  year  together?  Do  they  lie  flat  on  a 
plain,  extending  in  a  direct  line  from  you,  or 
are  they  in  a  circle,  or  in  an  ellipse  ?  are  they 
square,  or  oblong,  or  round  ?  and  are  they  all 
of  the  same  size  ?  To  the  writer  the  months 
have  an  individual  character,  but  with  no  great 
difference  in  size,  and  he  sees  them  in  a  circle, 
but  the  circle  does  not  liaflat.  The  peculiarity 
is  that  he  seems  to  be  travelling  this  circle, 
and  that  he  is  part  of  the  year  ascending,  part 
of  the  year  walking  on  a  level,  and  part  of 
the  year  descending.  In  the  circle,  July  and 
August  occupy  low  if  not  swampy  ground ;  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  first  of 
January  the  ground  slopes  up,  and  the  writer 
seems  to  be  climbing  an  ascent.  From  the 
1st  of  January  on  till  into  March  there  is  a  sort 
of  table-land ;  but  in  March  it  begins  to  drop 
away  rapidly  into  April  and  May,  when  an¬ 
other  rather  level  and  serene  walking  ground 
is  reached,  that  does  not  fall  away  much  till 
the  latter  half  of  June.  He  always  sees  the 
months  in  exactly  this  way.  Inquiring  how 
different  people  see  these  abstractions,  is  a 
pleasant  social  amusement  for  the  holidays.— 
Oharles  Dudley  Warner,  in  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  January. 

MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Parlor  Sunday-schools  are  the  latest  means  used 
for  reaching  those  of  the  upper  classes  of  London 
society  who  are  not  regular  church  attendants. 

The  Free  Church  missionary  at  Erromanga, 
where  Williams  and  others  were  devoured  by  the 
cannibals,  reports  that  the  natives  have  been  im¬ 
proving  the  Martyrs’  Church,  and  have  shipped 
2,900  pounds  of  arrowroot  to  pay  for  the  printing 
of  the  four  Gospels. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  now  a  hundred  con¬ 
gregations  in  Mexico,  and  several  good  schools ; 
also  ten  native  preachers,  and  four  more  ready 
for  ordination. 

The  three  Women’s  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions, 
ooSperating  with  the  American  Board,  have  about 
145  or  160  women  in  the  field,  and  an  income  of 
over‘$160,000  a  year. 

Everything  concerning  Rijutei,  the  Corean  no¬ 
bleman,  is  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  He  is 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of 
his  people,  and  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
appropriated  money  for  their  publication.  Mr. 
Loomis  writes  in  a  recent  letter : 

About  a  week  ago  BIjutel  received  a  call  from 
the  teaeber  of  the  Chinese  language  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  university.  The  man  was  from  Peking,  but 
a  native  of  Manchuria.  After  the  compliments 
4«e  on  such  an  occasion,  the  Chinaman  introduced 
some  trifiing  subject.  Bijutei  replied  “Let  us 
talk  of  something  profitable.’’  Then  the  man 
wrote  “What  shall  it  be?”  Bijutei  answered 
“Let  os  converse  (all  was  in  writii^  about  Je¬ 
hovah,  the  true  and  only  God.”  “What!”  was 
the  reply,  “are  you  a  Christian?”  “Yes,”  an¬ 
swered  Bijutei.  “And  so  am  I,”  wrote  the  China¬ 
man.  This  was  a  most  happy  surprise  to  both, 
and  for  two  or  three  hours  they  continued  to 
atrengthen  and  comfort  each  other  with  their 
expenenoe  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  wonders 
of  His  Gospel.  This  Chinese  teacher  has  now 
presented  a  letter  from  his  pastor  in  Peking,  and 
will  hereafter  work  for  the  Master  in  Japan.  It 
is  proposed  to  start  a  Corean  service  very  soon, 
and  ^utei  has  expressed  his  de^re  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  do  all  he  can  to  instruct  his  peo¬ 
ple.  Few  Coreans  can  understand  even  ordinary 
Ja^ianese  conversation,  and  it  will  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  help  if  the  G^pel  Is  preached  in  their 
awn  tongue. 

Mr.  Theodore  N.  McNair,  a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  is  on  his  way  as  a  missionary  to 
J^tan,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
He  probably  sailed  from  San  Francisco  about  Dee. 
18th.  He  will  be  stationed  in  Toklo. 

The  religious  queation  in  Japan  now  is  certain¬ 
ly  **  Christ  or  Buddha.”  The  Buddhist  faith  has 
ben  formulated  so  as  to  prjaseat  an  opposing 
tOBt  to  the  whole  setlee  of  OhrlstUm  doctrine. 
A  tr^nlng-aohool  for  the  Indoctrination  of  young 
lapantisr  in  Buddhism,  has  been  establish^.  A 
Buddhist  journal  advertises  Tom  Paine’s  “Age  of 
uB^ason  ”  as  an  annihilating  answer  to  Christian- 
Thobattle  is,  or  soon  will  be,  set  in  order, 
^^^da  esUmaied  that  the  London  Society  for 
Ohi1s>%nlty  among  the  Jews,  founded 
the  means  of  converting  100,000 


of  that  people.  The  Society  has  placed  in  their 
hands  2,000,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Hebrew.  There  are  now  2,000  Jewish  Christians 
in  London,  and  probably  1,000  more  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  education  of  the  colored  people  In  the  South, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
goes  on  steadily,  and  with  Increasing  interest  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  benefited  thereby. 
Scotia  Seminary,  N.  C.,  for  girls,  has  opened  its 
term  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  and 
Biddle  University,  in  Charlotte,  began  its  session 
with  one  hundred  students,  a  number  which  has 
since  been  largely  increased. 

Consul  Du  Verge  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando — and 
not  a  missionary  —  writes  thus  of  the  terrible 
heathen  cruelties  of  the  west  coast  tribes  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  The  natives  of  Dondo,  in  the  province  of 
Angola,  bury  their  dead,  other  than  chiefs,  any¬ 
where  ;  it  may  be  a  few  yards  from  the  door  of  his 
cabata  or  in  the  road.  But  sobas,  or  native  chiefs, 
are  Interred  with  more  ceremony.  For  three 
months  the  corpse  is  kept  above  the  ground  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  chair,  and  daily  enveloped  in  new  pieces 
of  cloth,  which  are  stolen  during  the  night  by  his 
former  subjects.  After  this  lapse  of  time  he  is 
deposited  in  his  grave,  two  grown-up  slaves  being 
decapitated  and  their  bodies  being  interred  with 
him,  as  well  as  a  boy  and  girl,  both  alive,  the 
former  holding  the  soba’s  pipe,  and  the  latter  a 
vessel  with  water.  Another  barbarism  not  yet 
abolished  is  judgment  by  fetish,  which  Mr.  Du 
Verge  has  witnessed  more  than  fifty  times  on  the 
west  and  southeast  coast.  The  accused,  to  show 
his  innocence,  swallows  a  certain  amount  of  dead¬ 
ly  vegetable  poison ;  if  he  vomit  it  he  is  innocent, 
but  if  his  stomach  retains  it  he  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  him,  and  dies.  When  a  soba 
dies,  his  successor  is  not  allowed  to  continue  the 
work  which  the  deceased  chief  may  have  begun, 
or  to  Inhabit  his  residence.  Whatever  unmova¬ 
ble  goods,  houses  and  other  property  belonged,  to 
him,  are.allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  while  all  mova¬ 
ble  goods  are  stolen  by  his  subjects  immediately 
after  death.  For  a  whole  year  his  spirit  is  sup- 
•posed  to  I'eign,  his  successor  having  no  power 
whatever;  the  whole  kingdom  or  tribe  remains, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

THE  PBINCE8S  ALICE  AND  STEAITSS. 

A  very  interesting  biography  has  recently 
been  published  of  the  Princess  Alice,  the  sec¬ 
ond  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  death 
several  years  ago  was  a  subject  of  general  re¬ 
gret  both  in  England  and  on  the  .continent, 
where  she  was  married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse.  Of  great  sweetness  and  loveliness  of 
character,  she  was  peculiarly  beloved  by  her 
mother,  to  whom  she  was  the  greatest  com¬ 
forter  after  the  death  of  Prince  Albert.  She 
was  equally  remarkable  for  her  natural  intel¬ 
ligence,  which  had  been  cultivated  by  educa¬ 
tion  under  the  best  masters,  and  in  her  new 
home  was  for  a  time  taken  with  the  German 
philosophy  and  rationalism,  receiving  as  an 
acquaintance  and  friend  Strauss,  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  Of  this  acquaintance  and 
of  her  later  experience  in  coming  out  of  her 
doubts  and  unbelief,  the  memoir  gives  some 
interesting  details.  We  quote  from  The  Scots¬ 
man  of  Edinburgh : 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the 
book  is  that  which  gives  some  details  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess’  intercourse  with  the  famous  critic,  David 
Strauss.  In  a  narrative  written  by  Strauss,  he 
states  that  after  two  years  of  frequent  intercourse 
the  Princess  one  day  expressed  in  her  kind  man¬ 
ner  her  sense  of  how  much  she  owed  to  him  for 
the  clearing  up  of  her  views  and  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  her  principles.  With  sincere  conviction  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  laid  stress  on  the  animating 
and  refreshing  effect  on  me ;  how  specially  I  was 
indebted  to  her  for  the  pleasure  and  courage  with 
which  she  inspired  me  for  my  work  on  Voltaire. 

‘  It  would  be  nice  if  you  would  dedicate  your  book 
to  me,’  replied  the  Princess.  One  can  easily  im¬ 
agine  how  agreeably  surprised  I  was  by  such  an 
overture.  I  acknowledged  to  her  how  this  had 
been  my  design  at  first,  and  how  I  had  restrained 
myself  from  this  out  of  regard  for  her,  so  as  not 
to  expose  her  to  misinterpretations.  Misunder¬ 
standings,  bhe  replied,  would  not  restrain  her 
from  a  step  which  she  considered  right.  I  replied 
that  the  matter  must  be  well  considered,  and  that 
she  ought  especially  first  to  make  sure  of  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  husband.  Her  answer  was  that  she 
had  no  doubt  about  this,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
would  confer  with  him  on  the  subject.  Besides, 

I  continued,  I  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  the 
lectures,  inserted  much  which  she  would  have  to 
look  at  first;  I  would  therefore  bring  her  the 
proofs  when  the  text. was  printed,  partly  that  she 
might  herself  glance  through  the  whole  again, 
and  partly  that  she  might  draw  her  husband’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  doubtful  passages,  and  then  both 
could  form  their  conclusions.” 

The  dedication  was  made,  and  for  a  time  the 
Princess  remained  under  the  spell  of  this  phi¬ 
losophy  of  negation.  But  an  experience  was 
coming  to  her  which  made  her  feel  the  need  of 
something  more.  One  of  her  children,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  boy,  fell  from  a  window  in  the  Castle,  and 
was  instantly  killed.  It  was  a  terrible  blow, 
and  the  agonized  mother,  in  the  frenzy  of  her 
grief,  sought  for  consolation  which  her  reli^ 
ious  teacher  could  not  give  her. 

Herr  Bergstraesser,  who  has  compiled  the  Mq- 
moirs,  says : 

“So  rich  an  interior  life  could  not  exist  without 
coming  into  contact  with  and  solving  questions 
which  religion  alone  can  answer.  The  traces  of 
deep  confidence  in  God,  and  the  marks  of  Chris¬ 
tian  submission  to  God’s  will,  will  not  be  missed 
in  her  letters,  but  It  is  also  true  that  her  convic- 
Uons  in  this  respect  had  sometimes  wavered.  Lit- 
He  as  she  doubt^  the  value  and  nature  of  practi¬ 
cal  religion,  often  as  she  returned  in  the  hour  of 
distress  and  anxiety  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with 
which  she  was  very  familiar,  and  which  she  loved 
so  much,  she  often  had  to  struggle  with  theoreti¬ 
cal  doubts.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  struggle  of 
many  years’  duration,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
which  serious  and  grave  personal  infiuehces  exer¬ 
cised  a  decisive  power. 

“  We  have  ta  thank  the  Princess  of  B - ,  a 

friend  to  whom  the  Grand  Duchess  unreservedly 
opened  her  inmost  heart,  for  the  following  com¬ 
munications,  with  which  the  observations  of 
others  agree : 

“  ‘After  her  son’s  death  I  thought  I  observed  a 
difference  in  her  feelings.  Previously  she  had 
almost  openly  expressed  her  doubts  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  allowing  herself  to  be  led  by  the 
views  of  philosophers ;  after  her  son’s  death  she 
no  longer  spoke  in  this  way,  but  remained  silent 
under  the  Influence  of  a  power  from  within,  whose 
effects  I  afterwards  perceived.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
was  unwilling  to  admit  that  a  change  had  come 
over  her.  Later  she  confided  to  me  how  this 
change  took  place  in  her,  and  I  could  not  listen 
to  her  story  without  tears!  She  ascribed  it  to 
the  death  of  her  child,  and  to  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
from  whom  she  had  painting  lessons.  “  I  owe  all 
to  this  man,  who  has  exercised  such  a  beneficial 
Influence  on  my  religious  views,  yet  people  talk 
so  much  evil  of  him,  and  of  my  relations  to  him.” 
At  another  time  she  said:  “The  whole  construc¬ 
tion  of  philosophical  conclusions  which  I  had  for¬ 
merly  built  up  I  now  find  to  be  based  on  nothing ; 
nothing  has  remained,  and  what  should  we  be  in 
life  if  we  had  no  faith  and  no  conviction  that 
there  is  a  God  who  ^vems  the  world  and  each 
single  one  of  us.”  “  I  feel  the  necessity  of  pray¬ 
er;  I  like  to  sing  hymns  with  my  children,  and 
each  has  its  favorite  hynm.”  1  remember  that 
her  tables  were  covered  with  religious  books  in 
all  languages,  and  that  she  recommended  some  of 
them  to  me.’ 

“  The  German  Protestant  form  of  worship  did 
not  satisfy  her  religious  requirements.  Her  own 
English  Liturgy,  with  the  grand  and  simple  forms 
of  Its  prayers  and  benedictions,  with  the  much 
richer  number  of  appointed  lessons  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
its  sermons  confined  to  a  modest  duration  of  time, 
pleased  her  more;  but  she  acknowledged  with 
gratitude  and  admiration  the  fact  that  the  intel- 
leetual  hero  who  was  the  first  to  raise  the  demand 
of  absolsito  sia^erity  in  the  life  of  faith,  and 

man.”  _  . 

“The  CJonverted  Catholic”  is  the  title  of  a 
small  monthly  magazine,  the  first  two  num¬ 
bers  of  which  aret  included  under  a  single  oov 
er.  The  Rev.  JdmeB  A.  O’Connor 
House,  New  Tor»  is  the  editor.  60  cts.  a  year. 
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PKRSOITAl.  AND  JTKWS  ITRUS. 

J.  G.  Whittier’s  seventy-sixth  birthday  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  17th  inst. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Park 
have  decided  upon  its  location  and  extent,  and 
appraisers  will  be  appointed  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  property  to  be  included. 

A  number  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  including 
Wayne  MacYeagh,  John  Welsh,  and  J.  B.  McMas^ 
'ter,  have  sent  a  letter  to  Matthew  Arnold  asking 
him  to  give  a  reading  from  his  poems  there. 

Gen.  James  Longstreet  says  that  it  is  not  his 
emotion  which  causes  him  to  break  down  when  he 
tries  to  make  a  speech,  but  a  bullet  which  is  lodg¬ 
ed  in  Itis  throat,  and  which  was  added  to  him  in 
the  Wilderness. 

It  was  past  comprehension  when  by  the  quad- 
ruplex  telegraph,  four  simultaneous  messages 
could  be  sent  over  oqp  wire ;  but  what  shall  be 
thought  of  the  new  synchronous  multiplex  tele¬ 
graph  that  sends  seventy-two  messages  over  one 
wire  at  the  same  apparent  time ! 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Joseph  J. 
Cooke  of  Providence  brought  $71,000,  being  $21,- 
000  over  and  above  his  bequests.  The  books  re¬ 
served  by  the  Executors  for  his  son,  comprising 
the  best  editions  and  the  most  costly  bindings,  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  $50,000. 

The  Hon.  George  Bancroft  was  suddeniy  taken 
ill  while  playing  “on  all  foura ”  with  his  grand¬ 
children  last  week,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  several  days.  He  had  been  in  the  saddlo^v- 
eral  hours  that  same  day,  and  had  also  gone  out 
in  his  carriage,  making  calls ;  and  had  both  over¬ 
exerted  himself  and  caught  cold. 

The  opening  of  the  Niagara  cantilever  bridge 
was  celebrated  on  the  20th,  when  the  strength  of 
the  structure  was  tested  by  running  a  train  of 
twenty  heavy  locomotives  and  twenty-two  loaded 
platform  cars  upon  it.  The  train  stopped  at  short 
intervals  to  enable  a  eorps  of  engineera  to  take 
deflections.  The  result  was  pronounced  satisfac¬ 
tory.  More  than  10,000  persons  attended  the  cele¬ 
bration,  including  2,000  invited  guests. 

The  recent  red  sunsets  have  made  persons  eau- 
tious  about  alarms  of  fire  in  the  evening.  At 
Peshtigo,  Wis.,  a  bright  light  was  observed  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  The  people 
supposing  it  to  be  the  setting  oi  the  sun,  thought 
no  more  about  it.  On  awakening  in  the  morning, 
however,  the  taxpayers  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  red  glare  arose  from  the 
burning  of  a  school-house. 

Miss  Myra  Walker  of  Alabama  has  a  relic  of  the 
war  of  1776,  in  the  shape  of  a  certificate  issued  by 
CJongress  for  four  milled  Spanish  dollars,  and 
signed  by  George  Hopkins,  and  countersigned  by 
George  Washington.  It  belonged  originally  to 
Miss  Walker’s  father,  who  served  under  Washing¬ 
ton.  ^ 

The  trustees  of  Cornell  Univereity  have  decided 
to  call  Charles  Dudley  Warner  to  a  non-resident 
lectureship.  He  will  lecture  in  the  Spring  term 
on  subjects  relating  to  recent  English  literature. 
Mr.  Warner  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College. 
George  William  Harris  was  made  acting  librarian 
in  place  of  Prof.  Willard  Flske,  and  Albert  Tol- 
man  of  Williams  College  was  appointed  instructor 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  double-headed  lectures  on 
free  trade  and  protection,  by  Prof.  Henry  C. 
Adams  and  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Boberts,  begin  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Farmer  Groesbeck  of  Fishkill  Plainsjhas  had 
his  little  joke,  and  what  is  more,  he  has  paid  for 
it.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  an  Intensely 
amusing  thing  to  send  for  the  village  doctor  in 
groat  haste,  and  when  he  arrived  to  introduce  a 
goose  with  a  broken  wing  as  the  patient.  He  car 
ried  out  the  programme  to  the  letter.  Tlie  dj 
seemed  pleased,  too;  set  the  goose's  vTlng, 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  care  and  diet  of 
fowl,  and  called  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  an 
sent  in  the  bill  accordingly.  Farmer  Groesbeck 
grumbled,  protested,  refused,  and — paid. 

The  new  Sunday  law  at  Nashville,  Tenn,,  went 
into  effect  on  the  16th.  It  prohibits  places  of 
business  from  being  open,  with  the  exception  of 
drug-stores,  which  are  permitted  to  sell  medicine ; 
while  newsdealers  must  finish  their  business  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  four  and  eight  A.  M.  Curious¬ 
ly  enough  this  law  which  is  considered  stringent , 
in  that  section  was  passed  through  the  exertion 
of  the  Nashville  Whiskey-dealers’  Association, 
which  wished  to  force  a  suspension  of  Sunday 
trade,  as  under  the  old  law  most  of  the  arrests 
made  were  of  saloon-keepers. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  Board  to  consid¬ 
er  the  question  of  sending  an  expedition  to  the 
relief  of  Lent.  Greely  and  his  party,  and  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy 
jointly  the  steps  the  Board  may  deem  advisable 
to  be  taken  for  the  equipment  and  transportation 
of  the  relief  expedition,  and  to  suggest  such  plans 
for  its  control  and  conduct,  and  for  the,organiza- 
tion  of  its  personnel,  as  may  seem  to  them  best 
adapted  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  Board 
is  constituted  as  follows :  Brigadier-General  W. 
B,  Hpzen,  Cbl^f  Signal  Qffleer,  U,  S.  A. ;  Captain 
Jas.  A.  Greer,  U.  S.  N. ;  Jhleut.  Commander  B.  H. 
McCalla,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Captain  George  W.  DaviSj 
14th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  ^iiVatg  peraous  id 
erect  fences  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  |  Territories,  where  such 
practice  has  become  quite  common,  has  been  re¬ 
cently, tested  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  Wyoming  Territory,  It  was  there  decided 
that  the  erection  of  such  fences,  whether  for  stock 
raising  purposes  or  other  objects,  was  unlawful, 
as  it  prevented  the  occupation  of  the  lands  by 
actual  settlers,  and  an  injunction  was  Issued  re¬ 
straining  the  persons  who  had  put  up^the  fences 
from  exercising  any  claim  to  ownership.  This 
case  has  attracted  great  interest  In  the  West,  as  it 
was  expected  to  define  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  over  the  public  lands  which  had  been  used 
in  the  manner  stated. 

A  well  known  figure  disappears  from  Harvard 
in  the  person  of  Prof.  Sophocles,,  who  died  last 
Wednesday,  having  been  connected  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  since  1842  as  instructor  and  professor  of 
Ancient,  Byzantine,  and  Modern  Greek.  His  sev¬ 
eral  text-books  gave  him  a  wide  celebrity.  He 
was  a  short  but  finely  built  man,  with  bushy, 
snow-white  hair  and  beard,  olive  complexion,  and 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  looked  like  some  venera¬ 
ble  Arab  sheik.  Reserved  and  shy  in  manner,  he 
was  yet  full  of  genial  humor.  Once,  in  tfa>e  class¬ 
room,  he  asked  a  student  “What  was  done  with 
the  bodies  of  the  Greeks  who  were  killed  at  Ifara- 
thon?”  “They  were  burled,  sir.”  “Next?” 
“Why,they — they  were  burned.”  “Next?”  “I 
— I  don’t  know.  Professor.”  “Bight.  Nobody 
knows !  ”  He  was  never  married,  but  lived  alone 
in  one  of  the  college  buildings,  and  prepared  his 
own  food,  getting  up  niany  curious  Turkish  dishes. 
He  allowed  a  servant  to  visit  the  room  to  make  up 
his  bed,  but  would  endure  no  further  disturbance, 
and  the  floor  was  nnswept  from  October  to  June. 

During  the  past  three  months  Mayor  Beatty,  the 
enterprising  organ-builder  of  Washington,  N.  f  „ 
shipped  5,000  cabinet  organs  from  his  great 
tory  there,  as  follows :  September,  1,600 ;  Octol^, 
1,800;  November  (two  holidays),  1,600 — total, 
6,000.  It  is  said  that  this  is  by  far  the  largest 
shipment  of  organs  made  by  any  organ-builder 
in  America  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  it 
i*  pwA.  UUt  the  public  are  baying  Beatty’s 
organs  ih  preference  to  other  makes.  He  agrees 
to  shipthe  organ  that  is  advertised  in  another 
columTThe  same  day  be  receives  the  order,Ior 
forfeit  $600  in  greenbacks.  This  is  enterprlM, 
and  to  tho|e  who  want  an  organ  for  a  holimy 
pro*oat,  it  ^  a  decided  bargain.  F 


A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  District  Court  of 
Shawnee  county,  Kansas,  which  will  attract  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  The  action  is  brought  by 
Emma  Ellsworth,  Waiver  and  Kenneth  Ppntious, 
minor  heirs  of  Elias  Pontious,  against  eight  sa¬ 
loon  keepers.  The  petition  alleges  that  for  some 
eighteen  months  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  October 
1883,  the  plaintiff’s  father,  Elias  Pontious,  was  in 
a  constant  condition  of  intoxication^  caused  by 
intoxicating  liquors  sold,  bartered  and  given  to 
him  by  the  defendants.  That  by  reason  of  such 
intoxication  the  said  Elias  Pontious  was  wholly 
incapacitated  for  business  of  any  kind,  and  was 
drunken,  idle  and  profligate,  weak,  sick  and  dis¬ 
abled  in  body  and  mind,  and  during  said  period 
of  eighteen  months  wholly  neglected  to  provide 
for  himself,  and  that  the  plaintiff’s  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  support  the  family.  The  amount  of 
damages  claimed  is  $5  per  day,  or  $2,600.  The 
suit  is  brought  under  sections  14  and  15  of  the 
prohibitory  law  of  1881. 

THB  UFE-SAVINO  SBRVICB. 

Perhaps  no  department  of  the  Government  ser¬ 
vice  is  so  deservedly  popular  as  the  Life-saving 
Service.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  disasters  within  the 
field  of  station  operations,  in  which  property  to 
the  value  of  $7,242,720,  and  4,036  lives  were  in¬ 
volved.  Of  this  aggregate  of  property,  all  but 
$1,571,020  was  saved,  and  the  whole  number  of 
persons  lost  was  only  nineteen !  In  addition  to 
those  saved  from  vessels,  there  were  twenty-two 
persons  rescued,  who  would  have  perished  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  life-saving  crews.  Investiga¬ 
tions  held  in  each  case  established  the  fact  that 
the  nineteen  persons  lost  were  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  aid.  In  other  words,  the  service 
effected  the  highest  possible  maximum  of  rescues, 
saving  every  life  that  could  be  saved  by  human 
agencies.  Surely  such  a  record  may  well  provoke 
universal  felicitations !  The  service  now  em¬ 
braces  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  stations,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard.  Nine  additional  stations  will  be 
erected  during  the  present  year.  ■  Since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  it  has  saved  $23,737,052  of  property, 
and  succored  18,344  persons  out  of  18,760  imper¬ 
iled. 

CITY  AMD  VICINITY. 

The  New  York  city  Aldermen  have  given  the 
electric  illuminating  companies  notice  that  within 
two  years  their  wires  must  be  put  underground. 

Of  the  1,223  patients  treated  last  year  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  this  city,  608  wore  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  cars  over 
our  great  Brooklyn  Bridge  last  month  was  561,520. 
The  number  of  foot-passengers  crossing  it  was 
403,844,  and  of  teams  44,364. 

A  circular  letter  has  been  issued  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Century  Club,  inviting  subscriptions  to 
a  fund  to  erect  a  statue  in  Central  Park  to  William 
Cullen  Bryant. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sawyer  the  evangelist  has  begun  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  Baptist  Mariners’  Tem¬ 
ple,  Oliver  street,  New  York.  Services  will  be 
held  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  of  each  week.  Mr.  Sawyer  is  assisted  by  a 
large  volunteer  choir  from  the  uptown  meetings. 

Mr.  Lowell  Talbot,  a  lumber  merchant  of  this 
city,  is  suing  the  receiver  of  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey  for  $25,000  damages.  In 
April,  1882,  Mr.  Talbot  having  purchased  in  the 
train  a  ticket  for  New  York,  refused  to  pay  three 
cents  ferriage  from  Jersey  City,  and  was  arrested 
and  locked  up  over  night. 

A  most  worthy  object  is  that  of  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Workingmen’s  Homes,  and 
its  efforts  in  at  least  one  brancli  of  its  work  ap¬ 
pear  very  successful.  The  expenses  of  maintain- 
oqodging-hoases  for  men — one  in  Centre 
strict  and  the  other  in  Park  Place— during  last 
ywar  amounted  to  $11,000,  and  the  receipts  were 
only  $160  short  of  this  sum.  Says  The  Tribune : 
“  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  soon  be 
able  to  take  up  the  other  branch  of  its  work — the 
improvement  of  tenement  houses.  The  homes  of 
the  poor  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of  thought  just 
now,  not  only  from  philanthropists,  but  from  pol¬ 
iticians  all  over  the  world,  and  the  present  seems 
to  be  an  especially  good  time,  therefore,  for  this 
Society  and  kindred  organizations  to  make  re¬ 
newed  exertions  in  this  particular  line  of  benevo¬ 
lence.” 

Engineer’s  are  at  work  on  the  route  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Hudson  at  Cornwall.  Practically  the 
terminus  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  rail¬ 
road  will  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson.  The 
bridge  will  be  two  hundred  feet  high  with  spans 
of  a  tliousand  feet  over  the  main  channel. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Lancet  ridicules  the 
habit  of  being  in  great  haste  and  terribly  pressed 
for  time,  which  is  common  among  all  classes  of 
commercial  men,  and  argues  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  not  the  least  cause  for  it,  and  that  it  is 
done  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  tremendous  volume 
of  business  which  almost  overwhelms  the  house. 
The  writer  furtho*.  g^ys  that  when  developed  into 
a  conflrme-i  ijablt,  it  is  fertile  in  provoking  nerv-, 
m&ladies. 

The  site  and  remains*  of  Buckfast  Abbey  in  th(^ 
Valley  of  the  Dart,  dating  from  before  the  Con¬ 
quest,  have  been  acquired  by  a  thriving  communi¬ 
ty  of  Benedictine  monks  who  were  lately  expelled 
from  a  French  abbey,  and  a  well-preserved  tower 
of  four  stories,  known  locally  as  “the  Abbot’s 
Tower,”  is  undergoing  the  process  of  thorough 
and  scrupulous  restoration  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  late  proprietor  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  number  of  abbatial  rights  and  privileges,  to 
which  he  claimed  title  as  the  representative  of 
ancient  owners,  and  which  date  from  the  customs 
and  legislation  of  medimval  England. 

According  to  the  recently  published  official  vol¬ 
ume  of  judical  statistics,  447  of  the  Inquests  held 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1880,  resulted  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  died  from  excessive  drinking.” 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Lord  Coleridge’s  visit  to 
this  country,  has  appeared  in  the  plan  to  form  a 
system  of  District  Courts  throughout  England 
after  the  model  of  the  District  Courts  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  So  favorably  has  the  suggestion  been 
received  that  a  bill  for  this  purpose  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Coleridge,  and  accepted  by  the  Cabinet. 

Tapper’s  supremacy  in  England  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  of  late  years,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  now  comes  that  2,500  copies  of  his  “  Proverb¬ 
ial  Philosophy  ”  will  bo  sold  at  auction  at  an  early 
day  by  a  well  known  firm  in  London. 

The  excited  state  of  feeling  caused  in  England 
by  the  demonstrations  of  dynamiters  is  shown  by 
the  precautions  taken  last  week  in  London  on  the 
receipt  of  vague  threats  to  blow  up  London  Bridge, 
Newgate  prison,  and  other  structures.  A  large 
force  of  police  were  stationed  on  and  about  the 
bridge  to  watch  the  arches  and  examine  all  craft 
sailing  underneath  the  structure,  and  to  scrutinize 
all  persons  crossing  it.  Several  armed  policemen 
have  been  sent  to  Hawarden  Castle,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  guard  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  even  to  accompany  him  to  church  on  Sunday. 
A  telegraiu  of  the  19th  states  that  a  special  corps 
of  police  have  been  detailed  to  guard  the  parlia¬ 
ment  buildings,  ’Westminster  Abbey,  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  the  National  Gallery,  the  German 
Eaibassy,  the  Mansion  House,  the  Stoek  Exchange, 
and  the  Bank  of  England.  The  luggage  of  all 
passengers  landing  from  Atlantic  steameis  is  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  excavations  which 
have  been  made  round  the  old  Forum  in  Borne  to 
the  adjacent  Palatine  Hill,  the  centre  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  when  it  was  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
If  it  is  done,  discoveries  of  great  historical  value 
will  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  light. 


Mr.  Cable’s  stories  are  gaining  recognition  in 
France.  His  “  Jean-ah  Poquelin,”  one  of  the  Old 
Creole  Days  Series,  has  been  translated  and  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

Effbrts  were  made  by  the  friends  and  associates 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  to  have  his  re¬ 
mains  burled  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the  Dean 
“  was  unable  to  assent  to  the  request.”  He  con¬ 
sented,  however,  to  the  first  part  of  the  funeral 
service  taking  place  within  the  Abbey.  It  is  said 
that  in  making  arrangements  for  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode’s  funeral  he  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
extremely  restricted  space  which  is  now  available, 
and  he  determined  that  it  must  be  jealously 
guarded  for  the  future,  and  that  In  that  case  he 
yielded  to  a  memorial  of  overpowering  weight. 
The  London  Times  remarks  that  the  addition  of 
some  form  of  Campo  Santo  to  the  Abbey  precincts 
will  soon  become  a  practical  question.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Siemens  died  in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church, 
London. 

Dispatches  from  Ancona  in  Italy,  report  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  widespread  spirit  of  discontent  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  They  desire  to  have 
the  amount  now  paid  for  saying  mass  increased, 
and  200  of  them  in  that  region  have  held  meetings 
with  a  view  to  organizing  a  strike,  if  their  efforts 
for  an  increase  should  fail. 

Despite  the  representations  of  the  clerical  news¬ 
papers  to  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  the  visit 
of  the  German  Crown  Prince  to  the  Pope  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  visit  of  courtesy.  According  to  The  Bas- 
segna  (newspaper),  the  Prince  and  the  Pope  talked 
with  each  other  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
upon  general  subjects.  When  the  Prince  was 
about  leaving,  the  Pope  asked  him  if  ho  had  any 
mission  to  perform,  and  the  Prince  replied  “I 
have  one  only,  namely,  to  express  the  warm  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Emperor  William  and  Prince  Bismarck 
for  the  restoration  of  religious  peace  in  Germany, 
compatible  with  our  laws  and  institutions.”  The 
Pope  has  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Emperor 
William. 

A  very  mournful  procession  is  that  just  now 
passing  through  Western  Russia.  Under  date  of 
Irkutsk,  Dec.  21,  we  read  that  the  remains  of  Com¬ 
mander  DeLong  and  his  comrades  of  the  ill-fated 
Jeanette  expedition,  have  arrived  there.  The 
remains  were  borne  in  procession  through  the 
streets,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  troops.  A 
multitude  of  people  joined  in  the  cortege.  Many 
w’roaths  were  ’placed  upon  the  coffin,  and  printed 
copies  of  poems  describing  the  exploits  and  un¬ 
happy  end  of  DeLong  and  his  party,  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  crowd.  The  remains  are  on  their 
way  to  America. 

Twenty  Servian  radicals,  concerned  in  a  late  re¬ 
volt,  have  been  sentenced  to  deatli.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  have  departed  from  that  country,  and  the 
despatch  says  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ser¬ 
vian  Legislature  there  will  bo  no  radical  party. 

The  President  of  the  Croatian  Diet  has  closed 
the  session  of  that  body.  The  minority,  support¬ 
ed  by  a  number  of  students  in  the  gallery,  grossly 
insulted  the  President  on  the  occasion. 

A  strong  protectionist  movement  has  been  start¬ 
ed  in  Spain  against  all  treaties  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  foreign  nations. 

A  telegram  of  the  19th  states  that  frequent  skir¬ 
mishes  have  taken  place  recently  between  Austrian 
troops  and  marauding  bands  in  this  province,  in 
which  the  former  have  suffered  serious  losses.  It 
is  feared  that  one  company  of  Austrians  has  been 
surprised  and  massacred. 

A  despatch  of  the  18th  says  that  a  well  known 
native  who  was  with  Hicks  Pasha’s  army,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  El  Obeid,  whence  he  was  enabled  to 
escape  because  of  his  black  color,  and  because  he 
wore  no  uniform.  He  says  that  Hicks  Pasha 
fought  like  a  lion,  and  was  the  last  officer  to  fall. 
The  members  of  his  staff  fell  in  one  group.  After 
the  battle  150  soldiers  were  found  wounded.  El 
Mahdi  gave  orders  that  none  of  the  wounded 
should  be  ill-treated.  But  the  dead  bodies  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Egyptian  officers  were  decapitated,  and 
their  heads  fixed  over  the  gate  of  El  obeid.  The 
Arabs  propose  to  erect  a  tomb  for  Hicks  Pasha, 
because  of  his  great  bravery.  El  Mahdi  has  for¬ 
bidden  that  Vlzetelly,  the  Graphic  artist,  be  ill- 
treated.  He  has  threatened  to  punish  the  Far- 
gallas,  because  they  failed  to  join  him.  The 
sheikh  has  sent  a  defiance,  saying  he  has  15,000 
warriors  and  seven  years’  provisions. 

The  Khedive  has  instructed  Baker  Pasha,  who 
will  have  command  of  all  Egyptian  forces  in  the 
Soudan,  fo  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  tribes  be¬ 
fore  resorting  to  force,  the  object  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  being  to  pacify  the  country  between  Suakim 
and  Berber.  The  Khedive  also  advised  Baker 
Pasha  not  to  begin  operations  until  he  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  black  recruits,  and  not  to  engage  with 
the  enemy  unless  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  French  are  succeeding  in  their  campaign 
against  the  Chinese.  Admiral  Courbet  telegraphs 
under  date  of  December  17th:  “Sontay  is  ours. 
The  outer  enceinte  was  carried  by  assault  on  Sun¬ 
day  at  6  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  attack  be¬ 
gan  at  11  o’clocl^  Ip  tbc  morning.  The  assaqlt 
was  mtiidq  af  ^  o'otook  in  the  eveqUig,  yfjjh 
ory  above  all  praise,  by  the  Legion,  to¬ 

gether  with  the  marine  infantry  and  sailors.  The 
flotilla  assisted  in  the  bombardment.  The  citadel 
was  CvaOlifttaiJ  d\iriug  the  night  by  its  defenders, 
and  was  occupied  oil  the  morningof  the  17th  with¬ 
out  fighting.  We  do  not  yet  know  whither  the 
Black  Flags,  rebel  Annamites,  and  Chinese  have 
fled.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  their  losses.  We 
lost  about  fifteen  killed,  including  one  officer,  and 
sixty  wounded,  including  five  officers.” 

On  the  19th  It  was  stated  that  El  Mahdi  with 
I  his  forces  is  moving  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
El  Obeid,  and  that  Toka  is  holding  out  well,  al¬ 
though  short  of  ammunition.  The  town  has  been 
twice  attacked.  Sinvat  is  short  of  provisions, 
and  is  in  a  precarious  situation.  An  expedition 
is  preparing  to  relieve  the  latter  town.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Toka  telegraphs  to  the  Khedive,  under 
date  of  Dec.  10,  that  dissension  has  arisen  among 
the  rebel  Egyptian  tribes  along  the  Suakim  and 
Berber  route.  Tlio  members  of  the  Hadendua 
tribe  are  fighting  among  themselves.  Two  of  the 
principal  rebel  chiefs  intend  proceeding  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Governor  of 
the  Soudan.  It  is  reported  that  Col.  Sartorius 
has  succeeded  in  revictualling  the  garrison  of 
Slnkat  with  two  months’  provisions,  through  the 
aid  of  friendly  natives.  It  is  hoped  that  the  gar¬ 
rison  at  Tok,a  will  be  similarly  relieved.  Baker 
Pasha,  on  departing  from  Cairo  for  Suakim  on  the 
19th,  received  an  ovation,  owing  to  his  popularity 
and  the  feeling  that  he  has  a  hopeless  task.  It  is 
reported  in  Cairo  that  a  counter  revolution  against 
El  Mahdi  has  broken  out  in  the  province  of  Dar- 
four. 

Paris  papers  publish  the  following  telegram 
from  Cairo:  “The  King  of  Abyssinia  is  massing 
troops  at  Adua,  threatening  Massowah.  It  Is  as¬ 
serted  that  about  the  1st  of  December  some  Abys¬ 
sinian  chiefs  attacked  an  intrenched  Egyptian 
position  near  Massowah,  and  massacred  500 
Egyptians.  It  is  reported  that  Abyssinia  Is  mak¬ 
ing  war  preparations  on  a  large  scale. 

The  British  Government  has  notified  Egypt  that 
Great  Britain  is  unable  to  interfere  in  Soudan, 
but  will  try  to  induce  the  Porte  to  despatch  an 
expedition  thither  by  way  of  Suakim. 

A  concordat  has  been  agreed  upon  whereby 
European  British  subjects  in  India  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  native 
judges  below  the  rank  of  district  judge,  and  are 
secured  the  right  to  bo  tried  by  a  jury  composed 
of  a  majority  of  Europeans. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
stated  on  the  17tb  that  the  Marquis  Tseng  in  an 
interview  said  he  wished  to  affirm  that  China 
would  break  off  official  relations  with  France  if 


the  troopis  of  the  latter  Government  took  po 
sion  of  either  Bac-Ninh  or  Sontay.  He  sal 
should  rejoice  to  see  Prime  Minister  Ferry 
London  and  talk  with  Earl  Granville  on  the 
quin  matter.  He  said  :  “There  is  not  much 
left,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  M.  Ferry  will 
some  disinterested  person  who  is  entitled  to 
of  each  nation  those  concessions  which  we  are 
inclined  to  make  directly.” 

The  authorities  at  Pekin  deny  that  they  w 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  King  of  Ann 
who  was  recently  poisoned.  It  is  stated  that 
of  the  King’s  wives  committed  the  murder,  at 
instigation  of  a  mandarin. 

The  French  Senate  Committee  approved 
Tonquln  credit  on  the  18th,  and  considered  it  1 
possible  to  abandon  Tonquin,  declaring  that 
treat  would  destroy  French  prestige  in  the 
compromise  Cochin  China,  and  dishonor  France 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  It  Is  necessary,  the  Comm 
tee  says,  to  act  with  vigor  and  rapidity. 

A  telegram  of  the  20th  states  that  the  Fren 
forces  on  the  14th  captured  the  principal  outpos 
of  Sontay,  embracing  five  strongly  fortified  vi 
lages.  The  enemy  made  a  stubborn  resistanc 
and  the  French  loss  was  two  hundred  men  a 
fifteen  officers  killed  and  wounded.  Admir 
Courbet,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  h 
7,000  men,  of  whom  4,000  engaged  In  the  actio 
the  others  being  held  In  reserve. 

According  to  advices  from  Hue,  dated  Dec.  1 
Yoeduc  has  been  proclaimed  King  of  Anriai 
The  natives  were  greatly  excited,  and  an  attac' 
upon  tlie  French  Legation  was  feared,  but  w 
prevented  by  the  firm  attitude  of  M.  Champ 
the  French  resident. 

Eight  thousand  officers  have  offered  thcmselve 
for  service  in  Tonquln. 

Hersford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

In  Debility  firom  Overwork. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Collins,  Tipton,  Ind.,  says :  “J  used 
it  in  nervous  debility  brought  on  by  overwork  in 
warm  weather,  with  good  results.” 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  iplrlte 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  varioas  forms ;  alsd  as 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intei^mit 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Pbobphobaied  Elixii  o 
Calisaxa  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co,,  j  e 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonlo;  n 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness 
has  no  equal. 

To  Investobs.— Owing  to  a  temporary  rise  of  interest 
rates,  D.  S.  B.  Jcfiinston  &  Son  are  able  to  offer  8  per 
cent,  till  January  1st,  1884.  See  their  advertisement  in 
another  column. 


iHonei?  ann  Uuslnfiaiis 


New  York,  Monday,  Dec.  24,  1883. 
The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  an  increase 
of  $1,633,175  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stapds 
at  $6,894,750  against  $5,272,175  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $1,543,300  at  the  corresponding 
dale  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $770,300;  the  specie  is  increased  $3,060,800; 
tlie  legal  tenders  are  down  $6’22,800 ;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  increased  $3,199,300, 
and  the  circulation  is  up  $44,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1833. 

American  Express .  91 1 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref .  87 

American  Cable. . .  631 

Bankers’ and  Merchants’ Tel .  119|  113| 

Boston  Air  Line  pref .  82  82 

Canada  Southern .  65  63} 

Canadian  Pacifle .  56}  54 

central  Paclflc  .  66}  63 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref  86  35 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis....  68} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  14| 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  ist  preL .  25 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref .  IT 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  122  120 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  1191  116} 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref _  144}  1421 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul.  ...  96}  93 

Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref....  117  116 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Paclflc .  119  118}  128| 

Colorado  Coal .  17}  16  gX* 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  llj  ^  116}  iso} 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal  .  M  h>8} 

Denver  A  Bio  Orande .  24}  42} 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute .  51  _ 

E.  ’Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia .  T  5  9} 

E.  Tenu.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pref.......  tfe}  IS}  XTi 

Illinois  Central .  fBSj  132}  144' 

lud..  Bloom.  A  Western  . ’20}  .  20  341 

Lake  Shore .  100}  98}  1171 

lAke  Erie  A  Western .  21}  20}  32  - 

Long  Island .  67}  67]  59 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  46}  43]  54} 

Mauhattan  Beach .  16}  16}  _ 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  36  34  ^ 

Missouri  Pacific . .' .  95}  93}  lOiri 

•  Missouri  Paclflc . 93}  92  _ 

MlnneaiKills  A  St.  Louis .  19  ‘  18  28} 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pref .  37  33  67 

Michigan  Central  .  91  89}  102} 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  23}  ■  22I  33j| 

Morris  and  Essex . .  124  122|  1221 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . .  56}  54  58 

New  Jersey  Central  .  86  84}  71] 

New  York  Central .  114}  113  1291 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  86}  83}  _ 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref .  44  42}  48} 

New  York  A  New  England  .  23}  17}  49} 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 29}  28}  39‘ 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  preL.  79  78  _ 

Northern  Paclflc., .  27}  24  462 

Northern  Faoifiv  pref .  59  852 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Loul". . .  M  81  ul 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Loqis  preV,,,  ...  }8  18  321 

NewYork.  Sqs..  AWeatwn;,.,.,....  6  6-. 

NfW  YQf k,  Sqii,  ^  WisStPrn  PTOf, . ...  I6j  16}  „ 

. . . .  ?}  •«  18} 

m  m{ 

. -.0  and  Mississippi  pireL.. .7 .  —  ^ 

Ontario  A  Western .  19  15} 

Oregon  Bailway  A  Navigation .  110}  iOO  141'* 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental....,.,..  41  32}  83} 

Oregon  improvement .  68  55  — 

Pacific  Mall .  42}  41}  43 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  16  14}  26i 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  67}  56}  64} 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  120}  116}  124] 

Blchmond  A  Danville  .  63  64  — 

Blchmoud  A  West  Point. 31  28  26} 

BochesterA  Pittsburg . 16}  IS  21r 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensbaf}}  9'<i  20}  — 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  44  44  64} 

Si.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba .  140}  97}  112} 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  39}  84  M 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  96}  96}  114} 

’Texas  Pacific .  21  19|  40} 

Union  Pacifle .  79}  1»i  103} 

Virginia  Midland .  22}  9^  — 

.Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacifle .  20  18}  36/ 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc  pref....  32}  31}  66} 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  115}  116*  — 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  79  77}  82} 

•  Western  Union  Telegraph .  76}  75}  — 

*  Ex  dividend. 


Tb*  Best  Bakinf  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  ^da,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  tWo  of  the  leading  baking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “Royal  BakingPowder,’’  both 
purchased  by  myself  in  this  dty,  and  I  ^d 
they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  1SL61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubio  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powdei*. 

“  Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbimic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  110.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  OAO  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cuUic  inehes  per  oz,  of  Powder. 

Note^^he  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in- 
troduJ^B^  free  add,  but  subsequently  epm- 
iraonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOVE,  PIlD, 


aiyses  indicate  a  pFeforenoe 
perior  Baking  Powder,? 
at  it  is  the  better  prepar 

qf  Hem. 
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